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““WASTE NOT—WANT NOT” 


W 4 There is no waste for the purse 
M where the housekeeper uses 
SAPOLIO. It has succeeded 


grandly, although one cake goes as far as several cakes or packages of 


the quickly-wasting articles often substituted by d 
ealers or ma or 
: who seek a double profit. J nufacturers 


Powders, Sifters, Soft Soaps, or Soaps that are cheaply made 


WASTE 


All powder forms of soap are easily wasted by the motion of your 
elbow. Many scouring Soaps are so ill-made that if left a few minutes 
in the water they can only be taken out with a spoon. 7 
. A well-made, solid cake, that does not waste, but wears down 

to the thinness of a wafer,” is the original and universally esteemed 


SAPOLIO 


““WASTE NOT—WANT NOT” 
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Clean, white. sparkling teeth. 
Nature's priceless gems, are 
assured by early and regular 
use of Rupifoam, the pear! 
making dentifrice. 
RuBifoam is liquid, antiseptic. 
dainty, fragrant, delicious. While 
cleansing and preserving the teeth. 
it sweetly purifies the breath and 
refreshes the mouth. 
_ Numberless witnesses, rich in Possession 
“of ReuBifoam pearls, testify thal 
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“THE BASTILE IS NOT A VERY HEALTHY PLACE 
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The Conquest of 


BY FREDERICK 


FTER a long siege, during which we 
A were compelled to acknowledge sev- 
eral disheartening defeats, we have 

at last conquered the highest mountain 
of In the prolonged ex- 
penditure of energy at high pressure this 


Mount 
difficult than most of the arctic projects. 


our continent. 


siege of McKinley proved more 
We were not days or weeks, but months, 
in desperate positions, fording icy glacial 
under- 
brush, crossing life-sapping marshes and 


streams, pushing through thick 


tundras, enduring the tortures of mos- 
the of 
peaks, and being drenched 


wind- 
from 
above and below with frigid waters; 
in 


quitoes, eamping 
swept 


on top 
in 
snow -storms, on ice, gloomy ean- 
and 
and 
For danger, hardship, 
and maddening torture this essay of the 
great mid-Alaskan 


experience. 


yons and gulches; on ice cornices 


precipices, always with torment 


death before us 


peak has been 
For hellish econdi- 
tions and physical discomforts the north- 
pole with Mount 


my 
worst 
chase is, compared 
McKinley, tame adventure. 

Two expeditions were organized in re- 
cent vears, at a combined cost of twenty- 
eight thousand dollars, to explore and 
climb Mount McKinley. An account of 
the first venture was published in Har- 
pers Magazine of February and March 
of 1894. The last venture was organized 
in April, 1906. 


Many months were previously spent in 
perfecting an equipment which would be 
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Mount McKinley 
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light, and efficient under the severe test 
of exploring difficult lowlands and climb- 
ing high slopes in mid-Alaska, so 


the arctie circle. 


near 
To this end we adapted 
as far as possible the working equipment 
of polar explorers. 

Our success was very largely due to 
the extreme simplicity and -lightness of 
our climbing outfit food. Our 
to make independent unit 
of each man, so that the party could be 
up of the 
or warranted. 
All men were expected to carry an equal 
weight in their packs, and that weight 
was to be made up as far as possible of 
entire 


and 


aim was an 


made two or more men 


as 


conditions our numbers 


needs for about 


f¢ ” rd, 


things 


the two weeks, 
such clothing, and_ bedding. 
The which differed radically 
from all other alpine enterprises were 
a new form of silk tent large enough 
for three men, weighing but three pounds 


and requiring no pole; a 


as 


sleeping-bag 
which could be converted into a coat or 
robe, weighing five pounds; and all of the 
usual climbers’ food disearded for 
pemmican, which is made of equal quan- 
tities of beef tallow and dried beef; also 
These 
biseuits were baked and dried before leav- 
ing the timber zone. With our moun- 
tain needs thus simplified, I could with 
one or two trustworthy companions make 
rapid progress up difficult slopes, over 
mountainous country which in the usual 
manner of mountaineering would require 


was 


erbswurst, tea, sugar, and biscuits. 
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a long train of porters and helpers, with 
the inevitable halts, accidents, and failures. 


Profiting by the experience of the first 


venture, I was able to organize a second 
expedition with better hope of success, 
Fortunate in the enlistment of ten loyal 


coworkers, we embarked with our horses, 


with a motor-boat and a thorough equip- 
ment for a prolonged siege, from Seattle 
ina, May 16, 1906. 
voyage of two 
the beautiful 


on the steamer Santa 
After a delightful weeks 


ind and among islands 


ro 
of the Alaskan coast, we 
landed at Tyonok, on the Comelshe:r blanket —— 
west shore of Cook Inlet. fiderdown attached 

. ° » fo the shin, covered - 
Ilere, after a journey of with sith 
five thousand miles, we Crevenette —— 
began the serious task of 
moving our supplies to Pa 


the base of Mount Me- a 
Kinley. Troubles began 
early Our horses were 


stampeded by the Savage 
Indian dogs, and despite 


days of hunting, six were 
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lost. After giving up our search for 
them we began the comparatively easy 
task of transporting our goods by 
launch up the Susetna River to Su 
cetna station. 

Of the many interesting experiences 


during the first few months we will hay 

space to give only the general outline. 
On the morning of June 4 we started 

in our specially constructed motor-boat 


Bolshe Vy, 


river 


now christened from Susetna 
up the 
Printz, Barrille, 


time 


station toward our goal. 
and Beecher were at this 
overland from 
to at a point 


one hundred and twenty 


following 
with the horses 
in the foot-hills 


Tyonok 


meet us 


miles from the Inlet. About two miles 
above the station we turned into the 
Yentna River, which drains the great 
grea from Mount Spurr to Mount For 
ker, The rapids he re were somewhat 
less treacherous than those of the Su 
etna and our progress more easy. 

We followed the Yentna in its great 


sweeps through a wide low country, mak 
ing camp occasionally, and passing nearly 
all the large of the river. 
After four days the waters became swifter 
and shallow. 


jumping snags, and dodging sweepers, we 


tributaries 
going aground often, 


By 


managed to get to a point on the west 


fork about forty miles from the head 
waters. Here we secured our launch to 
a cut bank, built a cache, placing most 


of our provisions in it. On the bars we 
erected a big tent. 

On our trip heavy clouds had obseured 
of of the Alaska 


As these clouds now drifted away, 


our view mountains 
range. 
four notable peaks were visible—Mounts 
McKinley, Russell, Foraker, and Dall. 
All were covered with fresh snow. 

for 
Preliminary investigation was 


On June 9 we made our first start 


+1 
ne pass. 





ONE OUR SLEEPING-BAGS 


OF 





In CAMP BY 


only to ascertain with reasonable care 
whether the passes near Mount Dall would 
be practicable for pack-horses. Of this, 
after felt 
confident 
our ability to cross the range. 

Within a week of our return we heard, 
one day, the sound of axes cutting trail 
and the tinkling 
of the bell-mare’s 
bell, and soon after 
Printz, the chief 
packer, with Bar- 
rille, 
the horses joined 
We had been 
separated 
three 
of our 
twenty 


some explorations, we 


returned to 


sure, 


of 


and we camp 


Jeecher, and 


us. 
only 
weeks, but 
pack of 
horses 
only 
remaining. 
In addition to the 
six which had been 
lost to us by the 
ferocious chase of 


there were 


eleven 


ICE-AXE WITH NEW 


CAMERA-TRIPOD 


THE GLACIER 


the Indian dogs, three others had 
shot after being badly burned. 


2 we 


been 
On June 


packed the horses with supplies 


and an outfit for an assault upon Mount 
McKinley from the slopes towards Mount 
Foraker. We started, as before, along the 
Yentna into the but were com- 
pelled to return to camp, finding that we 

could 


pass, 


not get our 
horses through. 
Having failed in 
our attempt to 
the great 
mountain from the 
southwest, we now 
planned an assault 
against the south- 
In 
an air-line we were 
about 
miles 


climb 


eastern slopes. 


seventy 
from the 
The route 
was over an 
rolling 
With our 
horses packed with 


base. 
te it 
unknown 
country. 


ATTACHMENT 
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one hundred and fifty pounds each, we 
started north, and many hardships were 
encountered. Many discoveries were made 
here, but the mountain offered us a suc- 
cession of cliffs impossible of ascent. 
Signs of an early winter were now 
noted by the descent of the snow-line and 
the early frosts. There was no prospective 
route which offered a promising climb, 
and in this hope less position we practical- 
ly abandoned the attack on the slopes of 


Mount MeKinley. 


months in the field, fording and swimming 


We had been over two 


glacial streams daily; with an almost con- 


tinuous cold rain pouring over us, 


with 
boots daily filled with water and our gar- 


ments pasted to the skin, we were: not in 
humor to prolong the torment. ‘There 
was, however, much other work to take 
our attention. Browne and Beecher were 
sent into the Matanuska to collect natural- 
history specimens; Printz and Miller went 
into the Kichatno on a similar mission; 
while Porter and his party remained in 
the region south of Mount MeKinley to 
make a map of that country. Professor 
Parker unfortunately was compelled to 
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leave us to get to his coll ge work in 
due time. 

As a final task for work 
I now determined to explore the river 
systems and glaciers to the east of Mount 
McKinley, and to examine the northern 
aréte for a route to the top of the moun- 


our season’s 


tain for a possible future ascent. 

As my for this 
selected Dokkin—the latter 
joined our ranks in August. We fitted 
out the Bolshoy for the desperate task 
of climbing the rapids of the tumbling 
glacial streams, and started for the sta- 
tion early in September. 


companions 
Barrille and 


work I 


The river was 
moderately high, but the signs of early 
winter were The 
foliage was waving in flaming red and 
bright gold. Fresh 
and caribou many 
the banks. The 
streams were as bad as we had been told, 
but the launch, with her splendid engines, 
pushed up the rapids with dignity and 
ease. The Susetna and Chulitna 
conquered; and then we ascended the 
Tokosetna River to the first glacier, which 


noted everywhere. 


tracks of bears, 


moose, were seen in 


places along sandy 


were 
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THE CONQUEST Ol 


on the former we Ruth 
were in boiling rapids 
The face of Ruth 
Glacier here seemed within easy reach. 

With the Bolshoy safely harbored, we 
‘ to Our 


To 


trip named 


Glacier. Here we 


und among big boulders. 


pegan establish a base camp. 


surroundings here were agreeable. 


the east, but a few miles distant, were 
the bold uplands and the wooded low- 
the Chulitna and Susetna val- 
to the west, the new gold country, 
foot-hills of the Alaskan 
had left our 


Mr. Porter. 


lands of 


leys; 
1 
the 


in 


range, 
which we 


topographer, 


MOUNT McKINLEY. 


S25 


a route for a future and to ex- 


plore the big glaciers starting from the 


ascent 


northerly slopes, and to this end we pre- 
pared our equipment. 

Our working plans and our equipment 
differed from those of all other previous 
mountaineering expeditions. We employ- 
ed no guides nor porters nor camp-follow- 
ers. We did no relay work or double- 
tripping. 
other 


We moved no heavy tents nor 


cumbersome equipment. Rapid 


marches, light packs, and but the prime 





To the 
miles away, far above thx 
clouds, the summit of 
Mount McKinley, the top 
of the continent, the Ul/ima 
Thule 
fered a tempting challenge. 

In going up the Chulit- 
na we had noted earefully 
We had 


alre ady changed our minds 


northwest, forty 


of our ambition, of 


every snow slope. 


as to the impossibility of 
the mountain. 
promising 


climbing 
Three 
vere carefully charted with 
all possible landmarks. We 
to tabulate three 
routes so thoroughly that 
if we 


routes 


aimed 


in a 
climbing 


were caught 


storm while we 
could still travel by a pre- 
viously noted line of land- 
marks. The weather dur- 
all summer had been 


ing 








the worst ever noted along 
the the 


range. 


eastern side of 
Highest n 


Porter, sh 


Continuous cold, 
the 
and 
climbing nearly impossible, but now there 
was a 


wing 


drizzling’ rains made 


work of exploration 
radical change; the thermometer 
fell to near the freezing-point in the low- 
lands, and above two thousand feet the win- 
ter snows were beginning to accumulate. 
There were a dryness and a briskness to the 
air which aroused anew our abandoned 
ambitions to climb Mount McKinley. 

Our plans, however, were not made to 
climb to the top. 
snowfall, ava- 
lanches, its storms and awful cold, was 
too far advanced in the upper world. We 
hoped only for an opportunity to examine 


The winter, with its 


heavy its death - dealing 


ntain 


the side of the mountain up which the 


Mount MCKINLEY, 
n the North 


ALASKA, 1906 


American continent A sketch by R. W 


ascent was mace 


necessities of camp life characterized our 
methods of action. We aimed to carry 
on our backs about fifty pounds each, 
and this pack was to contain all our needs 
for ten days, independent of each other 
and independent of our base camp or a 
supporting party. 

We spent a day the preparation 
of this pack. Our clothing required 
some mending, and to bake the right kind 
of bread required a good deal of study. 
Crackers and all kinds of factory-made 
biseuits are, in my judgment, not only 
troublesome to transport, but their nu- 


in 
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First COMPLETE MAP OF 


THE 


Mount MCKINLEY REGION 


Drawn from data obtained in the field by Dr. Cook's expeditions and from maps of the United States 
Geological Survey 


tritious value is very doubtful. 
first 


In our 
invent 
and we 

which 
In the preparation of 
high altitude one has al- 
ways to keep in mind that such food 
should not require cooking, nor should it 
contain a particle of moisture. 


were forced to 
mountain bread, 


zwieback, 


attempt we 
some kind of 
then tried to imitate 
proved very good. 
any food for a 


Ordinary 
bread would freeze so hard that it would 


require hours to thaw it out, consuming 
precious fuel, which must be earried on 


the back. Our experiment here resulted 
in the invention of a biscuit which I want 


to recommend for any work where the 
temperature is low and fuel searce. We 
mixed the dough in the usual way with 
baking-powder, but omitting shortening. 
This dough was divided into little bits 
not larger than a good-sized marble, and 
baked in the reflector by a hot fire until 
quite brown; then the reflector was moved 
farther from the fire, and by slow heat 
the biscuits were dried and hardened. No 
grease was put in the pan nor the dough, 
for this seemed to prevent the drying 
process. Ten ounces of this bread was the 
day’s allowance for each man. The daily 





THE 


pemmican, 
ind; 
erbswurst, one 
wood - aleohol for iel, 
Thus the food fuel 
consumption was thirty-four ounces daily, 


ration of other things was 


ye pound; sugar, 


one-quarter po 
tea. one-half ounce; 
ouarter pound; 
three ounces. and 
but this allowance was so liberal that we 
were ible to subsist nearly thirteen davs 
on what was intended for ten days. 

the 
imported 
Parker; 


Some of rucksacks and ice-axes 


Switzerland by 
others 


were from 


Professor made in 


New York. 


The instruments were three aneroid ba- 


were 


rometers, two thermometers, one watch, 
one prismatic compass, one five-by-seven 
camera with six film packs. 

For camp equipment we had one silk 
tent, weighing three pounds; one sleeping 
bag for each, weighing five pounds; rubber 
foor-cloth; 
minum pail; aluminum eups and spoons; 
one pocket-knife ; 

We earried no extra 
As we left 
medium-weight 
flannel 


trousers, 


tent-pegs ; aleohol-stove; alu- 
one horsehair lariat. 

clothing, except 
the boat we 


stockings. wore 
under- 
short 


pairs 


woollen 
shirts, 


suits of 
wear, heavy and 


woollen puttees, four 
woollen socks, shoe-packs, and a felt hat. 

We did all of our climbing dressed in 
his manner, the 


sleeping-bag for excessive snow or cold. 


adding sections of 
We had underestimated the arctie effects 
of even the low altitudes, and had not our 
hags been made in sections as ponchos—a 
plendid protection against the awful cold 
would able 
to even begin the upper slopes. 

With all these things snugly packed 
the Bolshoy in rucksacks, we 
started on the morning of the 8th of Sep- 
tember where the altitude was 1000 feet. 
It was a bright, clear day, with the tem- 
perature near the freezing-point. But a 
few hundred feet from camp we saw fresh 
and bear tracks. We followed 
tracks a short distance, and then 
discovered a blazed trail eut by the gold- 
seekers. This trail led to Ruth Glacier, 
and after crossing several icy 


above—-we never have been 


from our 


moose 


these 


streams, 
in which we got wet above our waists, we 
found to the north side of the glacier 
an old caribou trail, where travelling was 
superb. We followed these 
on the evening of the second day we 
crossed a bend in the glacier and its first 
northerly tributary, camping on a beau- 


trails, and 
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iful moss-carpeted point about fifteen 
Mount McKinley. We had 


leave a he re, but the 


miles from 
rite nded to 


rreat 


cache 
otfered 


ni ared the bas ; 


mountain better promises 


of an ascent as we and so 
we took all our supplies to the main slopes. 


As we 


the 


erossed the glacis r and umped 


Dokkin developed q lite a 


CTeCVASSEeS, | 


fear of the bottomless pits, and said that 
he would prefer not to trust his life to 
Barrille 


before, 


and 
and did 
Indeed, we 


one particularly 


the security of his footing. 
I had 


not entertain the 
this 


been on glaciers 
same fear. 
regarded glaecis r as 
free of danger and hardship. Its sur 
was unusually smooth. We had about 
determined that the our effort 
vould be the 
12.000 feet: 


we could thoroughly 


face 
limit of 
ar¢cte at 
that 


glacial 


top of the north 


from there we be lic ved 


outline the 


drainage and also a route up the moun- 
tain for a climb next year. For this pur 
Dokkin needed ; 


he wished to prospect for gold in the low 


pose Was not and since 


lands, I sent him back with instructions 
to read the base baromet r, and to place 
emergency caches along the glacier. 

The snow on the glacier was hard and 


offered a splendid surface for a rapid 


march, but the advantage of its hardness 
was offset by the treacherous manner in 
which it 
\s we 


bridged dangerous crevasses. 
advanced, these snow bridges in- 
creased, and we held our horsehair rope 
with more interest. 


The sun settled behind 


ley and threw a 


Mount MeKin- 
blue over the 
Here 


dazzling 


shivering 
mammoth glacial canyons about us. 
first danced to the 
glows and the wild notes of enchantment 
frigid cloud-world. We 


were making discoveries in every direc 


our 


and despair of a 


The gates of a new world of arctic 
had opened. In the 
magnetic the continued 
with graceful curves and like 
life, its arms reaching up to the easterly 
outline of the great 
To the 


our 


tion. 


glory line with 


needle glacier 
a thing of 
monarch of moun 


west of this snowy bosom 


tains. 


of ice anxious eyes ran from peak 
to peak of wondrous mountains entwined 
by gauzy films of gold. With utter amaze 
ment we counted twelve - shaped 
peaks in an air-line, all nearly 12,000 feet 
high, the last a the 
northern aréte making a barrier to the 


of Mount McKinley. To the 


eone 


pinnacle in huge 


conquest 
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east of this wonderful line of frosted 
and polished cones there was another row 
of less regular but sharper peaks with 
sheer walls of yellow granite, down which 
avalanches plunged for 5000 feet without 
a shelf. 

The scene changed every minute; 
clouds came and went swiftly. The blue 
changed to purple, the purple to lilae, 
and at last a black veil of sadness dropped 
over this new world of arctic flitter. 

With this peep into the frosty splendor 
of our future camping environment our 
anticipations were sharpened. We knew 
that at this camp we would leave behind 
the last trace of life. We were eager to 
celebrate this departure from life by a 
feast with the greatest possible comfort, 
for feasts and comforts would be impos- 
sible in the upper world. 

Under the silk tent was a soft carpet 
of moss in delicate shades of brown and 
green and red. From this moss we were 
able to make a cheerful fire, and thus save 
the precious aleohol which we had carried 
thirty miles for a fire higher up. Among 
the lichens of the upper rocks we heard 
the piercing shrieks of numerous ptarmi- 
gan. After some delicate mancuvres that 
would do credit to a mountain-goat, Bar- 
rille secured five of these with his rifle. 
To make the birds palatable proved to be 
a task more difficult than the hunt. With 
wet moss we could not get fire enough to 
broil the birds. To cut them and make 
a kind of soup was our only resource, but 
we had no salt and no flavoring material, 
and this thought of a parboiled bird with- 
out salt was not pleasant. We filled the 
aluminum pail with snow, cut the meat in 
small strips, and as the snow melted we 
tossed in the meat. We boiled it for about 
an hour and a half. Barrille tasted the 
meat, and said it tasted like oysters with- 
out lemon. I tasted the soup, and it was 
impossible. We had earefully eliminated 
salt from our food because of its tendency 
to produce thirst. Barrille put in some 
pemmican, which gave it a sickening 
sweet flavor. I added some crumbs of 
bread, which helped a little. Finally 
Barrille said, “ Let’s put in the mixture 
some sugar and tea, and our feast will 
be complete, and it will save us the wait 
for the tea after.” I yielded to the sugar, 
and tried it, and to our great surprise 
this seemingly impossible mixture passed 


our palates without protest. A sweet soup 
with sugared meat, what joys it brought 
us! but we never repeated the experiment. 

The night was dark and gloomy. There 
was an occasional fall of snow from the 
low clouds sweeping along the surface of 
the glacier. From a long distance there 
came a low-pitched rumbling noise like 
that of a farm-wagon over a rocky road. 
There were the premonitory warnings of 


the avalanches. Sharp winds were piping 


frosty notes through granite crevasses, 
but in our silk tent and buttoned in our 
eider-down bags, with stomachs full of 
sweet soup and sugared ptarmigan, we 
were serenely happy. 

Dawn came with a weird blue glow 
from the west. The high frosted foot- 
hills to the east brightened and warmed 
to an orange tint, but there was a long 
arctic twilight with an oppressive still- 
ness, interrupted by sharp, explosive 
noises due to the movement of the glacial 
stream. In this twilight we saw the stars 
through the silk mesh of the tent as 
clearly as at night in lower lands. The 
outlines of the mountains were also clear- 
ly seen through the tent while we were 
resting comfortably. 

We made an early start over the moss 
to the hills of a lateral moraine. Climb- 
ing the big boulders, we studied the 
path through which our course forced 
us. The ice in the dim morning light 
looked enticing from a picturesque stand- 
point; great blue crevasses crossed the 
glacier, and huge pinnacles of ice rose 
like the pinnacles of the polar pack. We 
enjoyed the seene, but as a highway the 
outlook was discouraging. The hair rope 
was securely fastened about our waists, 
and then we descended into the largest 
and also the worst of the crevasses, pick- 
ing our way in the blue depths below 
across the glacier. Rising out of this 
frigid gap to the main surface of the 
ice, we found the snow hard and a fairly 
clear spread of ice for miles ahead. The 
crevasses were still numerous; those vis- 
ible were easily evaded, but those invis- 
ible were at times unintentionally located 
by breaking through snow bridges. Big 
eumulous clouds pressed against the 
southern slopes of the twelve peaks, but 
the narrow sky of the big blue canyon 
into which we were pushing was _ per- 
fectly clear. A strong wind rolled off of 

















THE FIRST 


the 
like 


was 


the ice of 
pierced us 
winter. It 


mountain, and it 
blast of an arctic 
until noon that the 


great 
the 
not 


sun broke through the narrow gaps of 


foot-hills, and then we 
changed our course to-the north side of 
the glacier. The awful frost of the dense 
blue shadows, combined with the icy head- 
wind, made advance rather difficult. The 
bright burning sunbeams falling on the 
glittering snow of the other side of the 
glacier were equally uncomfortable, for 
now there fell from our faces big beads 
of perspiration, which froze in icy pin- 
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sky - piercing 


DIFFICULT 


CLIMB 


nacles on our 
the splendid 

made we allowed ourselves 
midday lunch. We tried to set 
our aleohol-lamp in a big grotto, but 
deflected currents of air so blew the 
blue flame that the heat was lost. The 
tent was set up, and in it we brewed a pot 
of tea, ate pemmican and biscuits, and 
rested for two hours; and then, as the 
sun sank behind the big cliffs of the main 
mountain, we took up the march again 
into the frosty shadows. 3efore dark 
we pitched the tent on the glacier at an 


Because of 
which we had 
the luxury 


garments. 
pre WTeSS 


of a 
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AN Ice-HUT CAMP 


IN THE CLOUDS 


Drawn by R. W. Porter 


altitude of 8000 feet, within a few miles 
of the northern ridge, the summit of 
which, 4000 feet above, was at this time 
our ultimate destination. 

We had every reason to be pleased with 
our rapid progress to this eamp. In 
three days we pushed thirty-five miles 
into the foot-hills of an unexplored coun- 
try, and were now in a better position to 
attack the mountain than at any previous 
time during a siege of three months. 

The main glacier here narrowed, turned 
sharply to the southeast, sweeping the 
whole eastern slope of Mount McKinley. 
Feeders pulled the snows out of numerous 
amphitheatres, and the main tributary 
sent prongs on to the great aréte. Indeed, 
the gathering basins of the glacier were 
arranged like the leaves of a tree, and 
huge limbs connected them with the par- 
ent mass of ice, completing the circulatory 
system from cloud to sea. 

We realized the serious aspect of 
our next ascent into a region of cloud 


and storm, but we were now prepared for 
all contingencies. We had seen the great 
mountain from every possible side during 
our various campaigns. Along the west 


we had followed the face of the mountain 
for twenty-five miles. Along the east we 
had cireled the base close enough to study 
carefully the giant slopes. Every glacier, 
every pinnacle, everything that could 
possibly be seen as a landmark or a 
route, had been earefully charted. We 
knew that we could not earry into 
the clouds a sufficient supply to per- 
mit of halts during storms. We must 
make progress and climb every day. 
Cloud obscurity or storms must not delay 
us, and to be able to be thus independent 
of weather we must always know exactly 
where we were, and know also the work- 
able route and the dangers above and be- 
low. These points were splendidly met 
by our arctic equipment and our rapid 
sketch maps of the slopes of the moun 
tain from every point of view. 

The death-dealing spirit of the ava 
lanches created more anxiety here than 
at any other camp, though we never 
failed to note this danger. The night was 
dark, and we were restless, like soldiers on 
the eve of a battle. Snugly wrapped in 
our bags, we rested well, but slept little, 
because of violent thunder of avalanches 
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and the angry rush of winds. Out of 
black clouds from the invisible upper 
world there rushed, with the noise of a 
thousand cannons and the hiss of a burn- 
ing voleano, indescribable quantities of 
rock and ice mixed with snow and wind. 
The tumble from cliff to cliff, from gla- 
cier to glacier, down the seemingly end- 
less fall, was.soul-stirring to the verge of 
The glacier under us crack- 
whole earth about 


desperation. 
ed, the 
from an earthquake, and as we tossed 


quivered as 


about in our bags the snow squeaked with 
That third night we felt 
We 
were about ready to quit and seek a more 
But dawn brought its 
The temperature fell 


a metallic ring. 
as if we were at the gates of Hades. 


congenial calling. 
usual inspiration. 
to zero, a heavy fall 
of snow cleared the 
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rising into the breath of avalanches too 
numerous and too close for our sense of 
safety, but there were no other lines of 
ascent, so we pushed on into the gathering 
basin and into the clouds. The sunlight 
and snowy brightness were now obscured 
The frosty 
chill of blue shadows, as also the warm 


by a curious gray-blue mist. 


glow of sunbeams, was absent, and in its 
place a humid shiver, which is the usual 
effect of the cloud-world. With an 
on some rock, we picked our way through 
ceracs, to the 
the cireular 
Here at 
we dropped in the snow, ate some pem- 


eye 


dangerous 
cliffs that made 
rim of the amphitheatre. 


mists, over 
frowning 


noon 


mican, and rested long enough to permit 


the clouds to part and give us a peep at 





out of the 
bright 
soft- 
ened the depressing 
chaos of cliffs and 


spires into a sheen 


gloom 
and a 


orange 


5 k Vy, 


glow 


of sparkling splen- 
While in our 
breakfast was 
prepared and eaten, 
and as the sun broke 


dor. 


bags 


through the granite 
gap we tumbled out 
of the tent, rolled 
up our bags and 
tent, packed all in 
our rucksacks, se- 
eured the life-line 
to our waists, and 
with axes in hand 
we started over the 
fresh snow for the 
cliffs of the north- 
eastern ridge. 

The gaps of the 
crevasses widened, 
and the ice became 
more irregular, but 
the snow improved 
as we advanced. 
We the lat- 
eral moraine of the 
cerac of the first 
glacial tributary as 
a route into an 


che se 











amphitheatre. Here 
we found ourselves 


A Spur OF Mount MCKINLEY 






















































































































































































































































































832 HARPER’S 
the cliffs above. We were thirsty, but it 
would take more than an hour to melt 
snow, and this delay we could not afford 
at this time. There was no place to camp 





in the regions above unless we reached 
the top of the ridge, and we still had 
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were on the divide, the wall between the 
Yukon and Susetna. 

It did not take us long to discover that 
we were on the battle-ground and on the 
firing-line of clouds from the tropie and 
the arctic. The winds came in gusts now 
from the east and 

















then from the west; 
with each chang: 
there were a fall of 
snow and a rush of 
drift. This environ 
ment did not appeal 
to us as a camping 
ground. In seeking 
for a sheltered nook 
we found a_ place 
where the snow was 
hard enough to cut 
blocks with which to 
build a snow house. 
In less than two 





hours our dome- 
shaped Eskimo igloo 
was completed, and 
thereby shelter and 
comfort were assured 
us for the time of 
our stay here. 

The ice-axes were 
driven into the snow, 
a rope was stretch- 
ed, and on this 
line we hung our 
wet stockings and 
puttees. We had pre- 


ie viously learned that 


the best way to 
dry things out was 
to allow them to 
freeze, and on the 
following morning to 








CAMPING ON A SIXTY-DEGREE SLOPE 
Sketched, from description, by R. W: Porter 


about two thousand feet of unknown 
trouble above us to a possible resting- 
place. We rose farther and farther into 
the ragged edge of quickly drifting 
clouds. Rising from ridge to ridge and 
from cornice to cornice, we finally burst 
through the gloomy mist on to a bright 
snow-field, upon which fell the parting 
glow of the sun settling into the great 
green expanse beyond the Yukon. We 





shake off the frozen 
moisture; everything 
else was taken inside 
the snow walls, and a 
block of snow was 
pulled in as a door. In the snow 
house we were splendidly housed from 
the wind and drifting snows. Even 
the deafening rush of the avalanches 
was muffled. The temperature outside 
was below zero, but we were perfect- 
ly comfortable within. Thin sheets of 
rubber were spread on the floor first, the 
silk tent and all our outer clothing were 
put down next. The sleeping-bag was 
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placed on this, and into the bags we crept 
the 
Our shoes and cameras and other 


with confidence of a warm, restful 
night. 
bulky things were rolled up in our ruck- 
This done, 
was complete for the 
Barrille packed the alu 
minum pail with fine snow, while I filled 
the lamy wood-aleohol. Soon the 
happy buzz of the numerous blue jets low 


sacks and used as pillows. 
ur snow camp 


culinary process. 


with 


ered the snow-line, and 
added. 


fortably in our bags and braced our teeth 


more snow Was 


During this time we rested ecom- 
to the hard fragments of tallow and dried 
beef. 


and a 


We had a sickening, empty feeling 
felt like 
We were 


at all particular as to the menu. | 
f 


ravenous appetite, and 
spending the night in filling up. 
not 
have heard mountain-climbers speak o 
the difficulties of digestion; this was not 
of our complaints; anything to fill 
would have appreciated. 
Fortunately, pemmican changes a hungry 
man’s mind very quickly, and this, with 
tea and biscuits, raised an atmosphere of 
contentment which could not 


been 


the gap 


have been 
equalled by a course dinner. We lived 
simple life indeed. 


Little streams of snow drifted through 
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the bloeks 


rolled over now 


the cuts between that night, 


but we and then, shook 
the snow from the flap about our faces, 
and renewed our slumber with ever in- 
At the end of twelve hours 


with a 


creasing joys. 
we woke up gastric emptiness 
vhich ealled for immediate attention. 

As we crawled out of the snow house 
we noted, to our surprise, that the clouds 
below had separated and were drifting 
northerly, leaving unveiled the unexplored 
mountains and the study of 
which completed our main mission. In 


glaciers, 


about an hour we had completed our ob- 
servation, and then we turned for a look 
at the upper slopes for a route to the top 
A few the 
snowy crests above, and the sun poured 
a wealth of golden light 
cliffs of the east, illuminating the rush- 


stratus films were brushing 


over the giant 


ing snow of the plunging avalanches with 
a wild fire. Along the east, among the 
seemingly impossible cliffs, there were sev- 
eral promising lines of attack over narrow 
overhanging glaciers and over steep ice- 
sheeted ridges. Every possible route, how- 
evér, from this side was seen, as the eye 
followed it to the summit, to be crossed 


somewhere by avalanche tracks. Along 
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the west there was a similar danger from 
the sweep of the ceaseless downpouring 
rock and snow. Our only chance, and 
that seemed a hopeless one, was along the 
cornice of the northeastern aréte upon 
which we were camped. For some dis- 
tance there was a smooth line of crusted 
snow, with a sheer drop of about 4000 
feet to either side. At about 13,000 
feet this line was barred by a huge rock, 
with vertical sides of about 1000 feet. 
Beyond this rock there were other cliffs 
of ice and granite, and beyond this was 
a steep aréte, over which we could go 
from the west to the northern face on 
to a glacier and into a valley between 
the two peaks which we now saw made 
the summit. 

After so many failures along lines of 
attack that looked good we concluded that 
to determine the feasibility of this route 
it would be necessary to pick a way around 
the big rock and into the median de- 
pression of the mountain. If we succeeded, 
however, in doing this, we might as well 
prolong our siege and try for the top. 
We had food and fuel enough for tliis, 
but the winter was so far advanced that 
the venture seemed imprudent. With 
half a notion to climb to the summit, but 
with a more determined resolution to 
pick a route for a future ascent, we ad- 
justed our rucksacks and life-line and 
started along this cornice. Soon the big 
southern clouds swept the mountain, and 
we were left to grope in the misty blue 
of the cloud-world. We found a way on 
a narrow cornice around the big rock, 
and then we dug and scratched for a foot- 
ing among the ice blocks in the narrow 
gorges between sharp pinnacles. With 
the dimness of the light and the limited 
range of vision we could not determine 
here the prospective course of avalanches, 
and this uncertainty gave us a good deal 
of anxiety. Our course was very irreg- 
ular, winding around polished granite 
walls into gloomy grottos, over dangerous 
snow bridges. Without stopping for 
lunch, we continued difficult step-cutting 
all day. Our rise in altitude was very 
little, but we got beyond this barrier, out 
of the area of windy cliffs and frigid 
crags, out on a steep snow-sheeted aréte. 

We uttered a sigh of relief as we rose 
on the iey steps of our “ Jaeob’s ladder,” 
out of the gloomy dangers from below 
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to the upper edge of the cloud zone. We 
uttered a good many other sighs of de- 
spair before the night was spent. The 
little color which we were able to note 
between the cloud rifts indicated sunset. 
It was 7.30 by the watch and 14,200 feet 
by the aneroid. The mereury stood at 
eleven below zero, and the compass pointed 
to the point of a new peak above the clouds 
twenty-eight degrees east of north. The 
thin blue haze about us was thickening to 
a colder blue, ragged outlines of torn cloud 
filaments were noted, crystals of snow fell 
as we rested and talked of the chances of 
camp or shelter on a cloud-swept slope 
too steep for a seat. The blackness of 
night was thickening fast, and its chill 
increased in proportion with the decrease 
of the light. We knew that we could not 
descend to a shelter spot, for there was 
none within the day’s climb. The dark 
ness was too far advanced and we were 
too nearly exhausted to risk a farther 
ascent into the unknown dangers above. 
The slope upon which we had cut steps and 
seats in the ice was nearly sixty degrees, 
but the ice was secure, the snow firm, 
and the danger from avalanches small. 
As a duty to ourselves and to our families 
we had no alternative but to dig into the 
icy side of the mountain and hold on for 
the night. 

In this side-hill ditch we fitted ourselves 
securely with a view to the effects of 
slumber movements. For if we slipped 
from the ditch we would plunge thou- 
sands of feet through the clouds to the 
smoky depths of an arctic inferno. We 
wrapped ourselves in a bundle, with all of 
our belongings, including the tent, then 
lashed ourselves to the axes, which were 
securely driven into the ice. The fine 
snow drifted down our necks and into 
the cracks of the dugout, but we did not 
dare to move for fear the snow would 
fill the gap, crowd us out, and we would 
be left to hold on to the axes to stay us 
from a death plunge. 

Avalanches thundered down from both 
sides at close range. .The night was very 
long and stormy. There were frequent 
rifts in the clouds, through which we saw 
clusters of stars framed by silvery films 
of vapor—beautiful pictures in the retro- 
spect, but we were then not in a humor 
to appreciate the glories of our outlook. 
We were interested more in the break of 
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day and in the chances of getting to a 
place of greater security. The thought 
of going to the top of the mountain was 
dispelled by the misery of that awful 
night. We were too tightly bundled to 
disagree actively, though we spent wakeful 
hours in mild arguments. We agreed, 
however, on two points—we must hold on, 
freeze to the ice, if possible, and with the 
first light take to the low country. But 
with the break of day, with its fetching 
polar glory, all of this disheartening note 
of abandonment and danger changed. 
Now our determination to retreat resolved 
itself into a resolution to go to the top. 
With the chill of dawn the upper clouds 
froze to the slopes, while the lower clouds 
settled lower and lower into the maze of 
glacial canyons. Through these lower 
clouds there was a burst of fire, and with 
it the great glittering spires above blazed 
with a glow of rose. This glow lasted but 
a short time, then the normal frost of 
purple and blue submerged every hope 
of feeling heat or seeing warmth in color. 
As we dragged ourselves out of the icy 
ditch of terrors we were able to see that 
we had passed the barriers to the ascent. 
The slopes above were easy, safe, and 
connected, but the bigness of the moun- 
tain Was more and more apparent as we 
rose above the clouds. Instead of our 
having to climb one mountain, we were 
forced to deal with peaks upon peaks and 
mountains within a mountain. The task 
enlarged with the ascent; rising over crest 
after crest, we finally reached what seem- 
ed to be the top of the mountain. But it 
was only a spur, and beyond it were many 
other spurs. The air became clearer and 
sharper with every step, nd our ex- 
haustion, mostly the result of sleepless- 
ness and anxiety of the previous night, 
was increasingly felt. Soon after noon 
we swung from the aréte easterly to the 
glacier. Here, owing to fatigue, we were 
utterly unable to proceed. The snow was 
such that we were able to build a snow 
house, and in it we packed ourselves for 
a long rest. 

As the stars were beginning to fade 
on the following morning, the sixth day 
of our climb, we kicked out the snow 
block which made our door, and crawled 
on to the crackling surface. The tem- 
perature was 15° below zero. The light 


increased rapidly, and an oppressive still- 
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ness contrasted strongly with the noisy 
rush of avalanches which we previous- 
ly noted below. The marvels in this 
new world of ice were slow in pene- 
trating our frosty senses. Even after we 
began to appreciate the anomaly of things 
we questioned our perceptions. We were 
surely in a land of paradoxes. Ilere, 
looking down ever so far below, a sea of 
clouds whose upper filament waved in the 
gold of the rising sun, while above these 
was a dark gray-blue sky, with the stars 
still visible. The snow and the rocks glit- 
tered with a weird brightness seeming 
to come out of the earth—darkness above, 
light from below. Things were certainly 
twisted. This supracloud world is a land 
of fantasy, of strange other-world illu- 
sions. Ilere summers are winters, and 
winters are what a polar traveller believes 
ITades ought to be. 

Starting from camp, at 16,300 feet, 
picking a trail around successive ceracs, 
our progress was good. We still felt the 
bad effects of our overworked muscles on 
the lower climbs; but we hoped to be able 
to push on to the summit that day. Tlow- 
ever, the increasing altitude, the very 
low temperatures, and the lack of reserve 
energy, all combined to make our ascent 
extremely difficult. After dragging our- 
selves up 2000 feet along easy snow 
slopes we pitched the tent early in the 
afternoon on the soft snow of a gathering 
basin within easy reach of the top. 

We had seen the summit from various 
sides, but we were not prepared for the 
surprise of this great spread of surface. 
From below, the apex appears like a sin 
gle peak, with gradual slope s. From the 
northern foot-hills we had previously dis- 
covered two distinct peaks. But now, 
from the upper slope s, we saw that there 
were several miniature ranges running up 
to two main peaks about two miles apart. 
To the west a ridge with a saddle, to the 
east a similar ridge, with one main peak 
to the southeast. This peak was the 
highest point, and to it we aimed to take 
our weighty selves at dawn on the fol 
lowing morning. 

This last night of the climb was one 
of great restlessness. We were camped 
at an altitude above the summit of Mount 
St. Elias, a point highest in the air so 
near the north pole. The arctic circle 
was within sight. The temperature re- 
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mained uniformly 16° below zero, and 
an air with a piercing penetration drifted 
We breathed heavily, and our 


hearts labored like gas-engines in trouble. 


over us. 
The circulation was so depressed that it 
to dispel the of 
bed- 


was impossible sense 


clothing 


chilliness. Increased or 





EDWARD BARRILLE 


From a sketch by R. W Porter 


covers did not seem to make much dif- 
The best thing to meet the 
shivers was hot tea. The alcohol-lamp 
was not a success at this altitude. But 
with a good deal of nursing we succeeded 
in melting snow enough for our drinks. 
The water boiled at a point so low that 
the tea was weak and never too hot. In- 
deed, if we desired the real flavor of the 
tea, it was necessary to eat the tea-leaves. 
Though the mereury did not sink low, 
the cold of this night was to me worse 
than any arctic temperature 60° below 
zero at sea-level. Words did not freeze 
and tumble about us as did the words 
of Mark Twain’s hero at the north pole, 
who found himself knee-deep in his own 
eloquence, but as we raised the flap from 


ference. 
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our faces we did find ourselves nose-deep 
in the frost of our own breath. 

With numb fingers and teeth chattering 
we packed our sleeping-bags and a light 
emergency ration in the rucksack, and 
then, with grim determination, and with 
a flag, we started for 
The sun 


the culminating 
had 
out of the great green low- 
land beyond Mount Hayes, 
and toward 
the ice-blink caused by the 
glacial 
the St. 
Our route 
over a feathery snow-field 
which cushioned the gap 
of granite 
During most 
were 


peak. risen 


moving 


Was 


sheets 
Elias 


was 


extensive 
north of 
group. 


between 
pinnacles. 
of this 
in frosty shadows which 
to the but 
when we did rise into the 


TrOWS 


ascent we 


pierced bone, 
direct sunbeams there was 
a distinct 
tion. Ten feet away, how- 
another shadow, 
the air was as cold as dur- 
ing the frigid night. The 
seemed to pass 
the air without 
leaving behind a trace of 
heat, an electric 
spark through space. 

One hundred and 
then a halt, leaning on our 
to rest. Another 

hundred steps, and anoth- 
er halt to gape for breath, 
and so on in our weary efforts to rise. 
The last few hundred feet of the 
cent so reduced our physical powers that 


warm 


sensa- 


ever, in 


sunbeams 
through 


as dk eS 


steps 


ice-axes 


as- 


we dropped on to the snow, complete- 
ly exhausted, gasping for breath. We 
had gone so near the limit of human 
endurance that we did not appreciate the 
proud moments of the hard-earned suc- 
Glad enough were we to pull the 
eider-down robes about us, and allow our 
thumping, overworked hearts, as well as 
our lungs laboring in less than half an 
atmosphere, to catch up. We puffed and 
puffed, and after a while the sickening 
thump under the left fifth rib became less 
noticeable. Breath came and went easier, 
and then the call of the top was again 
uppermost. It was an awful task, how- 


cess, 


THAT’S FOR 
ever, to pick ourselves up out of the deep 
set the unwilling muscles to 
work pulling up our legs of stone. The 
mind was fixed on the glitter of the sum- 
but the motive force not in 

iwmony with this ambition. I shall 

ver forget, however, the notable mo- 
ments when the rope became taut with 
pull, and crept impa- 
tiently over the heaven-seraped granite 
toward the top. 

We stood up under a black sky so low 
that we felt as if we could nearly touch 
it. We had reached the top. What a 
task! Without the aid of guides we had 
at last reached our goal. Almost uncon- 
were locked, with a 
at each other; not a 
We had 
It was Septem- 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the temperature —16°; the altitude 
20,391 feet. Then followed a long gaze 
over the cold wide world spread out at 
our feet. To the south the eye ran over 
the steaming ‘voleanoes, Redoubt and I- 
liamina, down Cook Inlet to the point of 
Peninsula and the Pacific, 
hundred and fifty miles away. Narrow, 
winding, pearly ribbons marked the 
courses of the Koskokwim, Yukon, Ta- 
nana, and Susetna rivers. Out of the 
Pacifie rose a line of clouds drifting over 
the Chugach Mountains, to deposit their 


snow and 


mit, was 


1 neryous 


we 


sciously our hands 
look of satisfaction 
word nor a yell was uttered. 
not the breath to spare. 
ber 16, 1906, ten 


Kenai two 
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snows in the glaciers of the Alaskan 
Range. A similar train of clouds came out 
of the Bering Sea and swept the western 
side of the range. These clouds blotted 
out most of the mountains near the main 
range. This lower world of lesser moun- 
tains did not impress us so much as the 
Here, under our 
feet, was the top of the continent, the 
north pole of our ambitions, probably the 


little sky-world about us. 


coldest spot on earth, and we were the 
most miserable of men at a time when we 
should have been elated. Nevertheless, I 
shall with a mental 
focus sharpened by time, the warm friend- 
ship of my companion, Edward Barrille, 
the curious low dark sky, the dazzling 
brightness of the sky-seraped granite 
blocks, the neutral gray-blue of space, 
the frosty dark blue of the shadows, and, 
above all, the final pictures which I took 
of Barrille with the flag lashed to his 
axe as an arctic air froze the impression 
into a relief which no words can tell. 

A record of our conquest was left, with 
a small flag, in a metallic tube in a pro- 
tected nook a short distance below the 
summit. A round of angles was taken 
with the prismatic compass. The barom- 
eters and thermometers read and 
hasty notes jotted down in our note- 
book. The descent was less difficult, but 
it took us four days to tumble down 
to our base camp. 


always remember, 


were 


That’s for Remembrance 
BY 


MILDRED 


HOWELLS 


OR roses red with rapture, 
For lilies pale with pride, 
Why should I ask, well knowing 

My wish must be denied? 


For rosemary I pray, then, 
With sorrow’s shadow gray, 

The memories that others, 
More favored, throw away. 
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Time and 
BY 


“Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day.”—Shakespeare. 


os HE thing has got to be stopped,” 
ti said Bess, sternly 

Her husband looked at her 
across the breakfast-table with a certain 
apprehension. Bess was the most plastic 
of creatures—up to a certain point. It 
was always a mystery where she hid that 
point beneath so soft an exterior. She 
was a creature of softly fluffed hair, mild 
blue eyes, and the dancing shape of girl- 
hood, in spite of the robust figure of her 
son, aged three, now patiently reposing 
beside her in a high chair. But she had 
spoken in her New England tone, and 
Comyns recognized it. His six feet two 
of height, lofty bearing, and strongly 
chiselled chin went for nothing against 
Bess’s ¢hildlike contours and the tone. 


Her face now was as placid as ever, but 
held no delusions for her husband. 
“Tt is true,—it is hardly ever on time,” 
he said, weakly. 
“On . time!—it 
Bess’s voice grew in scorn, “ but an hour 


is never on time!” 


and a half after. What is needed is a 
little firmness,—you must stand by me.” 

“Don’t I always?” asked 
meekly. 

“ Not when it means a-fuss.” 

Her husband was silent, guiltily con- 
scious of weak masculine tendencies t6 
let well alone, rather than make it worse; 
conscious also of his wife’s entire su- 
periority to this logic. 

The minutes passed. Tony began to 
be restless, and Bess’s eye to glow with a 
calm but dangerous light. 

Then Giuseppina entered with a dish 
of rolls, a flask of milk, a pat of butter, 
and the air of a miracle-maker. Comyns, 
with an involuntary sigh of relief, stretch- 
ed a hand, to drop it hastily at a look 
from his wife which said, as plainly as 
words, “ Didn’t I tell you so?” 

“Send all that back,” said Bess, with 
a lofty wave of her hand. 


Comyns, 


the Hour 
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“ But, signora,—it is already late,” ex 
claimed Giuseppina. 

“Precisely. Therefore send it back.” 

Giuseppina stared open-mouthed, then 
moved reluctantly from the room. 

“Are you going to starve Tony too?” 
inquired Comyns, with disinterested 
cheerfulness. 

Bess repaid this with an indignant 
glance. 

“Tt is better he should go hungry 
once, to some purpose, than every day 
Besides,” she added, hastily, as Tony’s 
face began to screw up alarmingly, “of 
course we are not going hungry. ~ Giusep- 
pina—get what you can at the nearest 
place ;—we must eat.” 

“Devil! — yes,” breathed Giuseppina, 
vanishing. 

Giuseppina was elderly, mild, sweet- 
faced, low-voiced, a compendium of every 
known virtue, and she swore with gentle 
alternation by God and the devil. 

“We might call it luncheon,” observed 
Comyns, lightly, when some time had 
elapsed. He added hurriedly, “ Rather 
hard on the little chap, isn’t it?—to face 
a reformer’s fate so early.” 

“THe can never begin too early,” re- 
plied Bess, sternly, but surreptitiously 
cuddling her victim. 

And this was the trivial manner of 
their entrance upon martyrdom,—or of 
their being entered by Bess. 

Easy was the descent; after the bread- 
man and the milkman went the meat 
man, and as the superior shops were in- 
variably the most faithless (they could 
best afford to be), there was an end of 
their juiciest steaks, their tenderest chick- 
ens. Moreover, since in Roman fashion 
it was not a question of one meatman, 
but of a different man for every kind 
of meat, they were soon involved in 
series of changes over which Bess herself 
became bewildered, and of which Comyns 
lost all count. He could only tell—but 
he could always tell—when they had 
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changed more by the sudden 
promptitude of their meals, or, when a 
change was imminent, by the increasing 
variation from the normal 
Yes. there was one other way,—he could 
tell the slowly decadent quality of 
food. 


‘T judge we have got down to horse- 


once 
schedule. 


the 


meat by now,” he cheerfully observed one 
day, after wrestling silently with a stringy 
substance on the platter. 

looked worried for a moment. 
She prided herself on the perfection of 
her modest table, reflected in the ruddy 
health of the two male creatures depend- 
ent her mercy. Sut there 
Spartan material in Bess. 

“Tn that she answered, firmly, 
“we shall soon, by your own showing, 
have reached the ascending curve of the 
spiral; nothing below horse is sold.” 

She immolated herself as consistently. 

“T have waited weeks for the 
sarta,” she announced, indignantly. “ Now 
[ have sent Giuseppina to bring back my 
coat as it stands.” 

‘You should said 
inside of it.” corrected Comyns. “ In- 
cidentally — you know you'll wait six 
weeks to find another sarta, who will keep 
you waiting twelve more.” 

But when Giuseppina returned it was 
neither with nor within—but without 
the coat. 

‘You didn’t bring it!” exclaimed Bess, 
gazing blankly. 

Giuseppina shrugged deprecatingly. 

“T would have, signora,x—O my God, 
yes!—but she wouldn’t let me, that sarta, 
evil be to her! She said it was all done 
but one sleeve and a collar, and she would 
send it in a pair of hours.” 

Bess’s eye blazed. 

“Get a cab!” she commanded Giusep- 
pina. “ Hurry!” she added, turning upon 
Comyns, while hastily spearing on her 
own hat. “Get on your coat. Quick! 
Oh, please be quicker,—or she will finish 
before we get there!” 

Comyns disappeared into the next 
room, whence he was heard struggling 
with his coat and smothered sounds. 
urged the cab-driver to the last 
point consistent with a conflicting prin- 
ciple—that of humanity to animals,— 
and shot from the cab ere it fairly 
stopped at the dressmaker’s door. Com- 


— 
»eSS 


upon was 


ease,” 


six 


have ‘with it or 


Bess 
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yns, chasing breathlessly after, up some 
hundred and fifty dark steps, came upon 
her in a dingy room at a dramatic mo- 
ment. A company of young women stood 
transfixed, with lifted needles, which had 
apparently been engaged in the very act 
of finishing the garment that Bess held 
by one sleeve, the sarta by the other. 
Both were looking white and determined. 

“But you must be mad —cattiva- 
pazza!” the sarta was crying out, “ when 
I am finishing it for 
possible !” 


you as fast as 
“You should have done that six weeks 
Make out your bill,” 


ago. said Bess, 
firmly. 

“I appeal to the signore!” 

Comyns was struggling with emotions, 
but he preserved a dignified demeanor. 

“The garment is the signora’s,—make 
out your bill, as she says.” 

The sarta fell back into her chair with 
a gasp. Bess seized the released garment 
and folded it under her arm. 

“ Make out your bill,” she repeated. 

The sarta Protest, animation, 
life itself seemed to have oozed out of 
her: she looked at Bess as if she thought 
her dangerous, and meekly made out the 
which handed to 
avoiding Bess by a considerable détour. 
A group of awed 
a window was the last thing he saw as 
the carriage rolled away. 

Bess, however, was oblivious; 
the 


rose, 


conto, she 


Comyns, 


faces watching from 


she was 


anxiously rescued gar- 
ment. 
“Thank goodness!” 


ing 


inspecting 


she exclaimed, lift- 
her head with an air of indescriba- 
ble relief, “she didn’t get it finished ; 
the sleeve is only basted in!” 
Her countenance was beatific; 
yns took one look at it, 


Com- 


and bending 


double, wept meekly into his handker- 


chief. 


“Well,” said Bess, relaxing into a 
smile, “there was a principle involved.” 

It was Easter when she first appeared 
in her winter suit, and as if she must 
needs go out and look for fresh trouble, 
at Easter also it was that the fell in- 
spiration of repapering seized her. The 
wall- paper was a thing of chocolate 
flowers, ramping on a muddier ground. 
While it might match, if it did not 
lighten, the winter gloom, it grew a hor- 
rible incongruity with the golden green 
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of young trees and the flooding tide of 
sunlight in a Roman spring. 

One day Comyns rebelled outright. 

“Tt gets on one’s nerves,” he declared. 

“T have read that the youthful brain 
soaks up impressions, and is modified 
by them through life,” observed Bess, 
cheerfully. “I do hope Tony won’t soak 
up that wall-paper and be modified to 
this pattern.” 

“Good heavens,--what an idea!” ex- 
claimed Comyns, catching up his son 
and contemplating him closely. 

Bess laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t think his features are 
changing yet:—but do let’s see what 
Giuseppina calls an ‘artist’ about the 
paper.” 

There were charming papers, they 
found, at a few cents a roll, and Giusep- 
pina reported that the “artist” would 
condescend to hang them for one cent 
more. 

Bess and Comyns looked at each other 
in silence. 

“And to think.” said Bess, with slow 
scorn, “that we have suffered that len- 
til soup on the walls all winter! Giu- 
seppina, you will have the artist here 
next Monday.” 

“ Devil !—yes,” said Giuseppina, sweet- 
ly. 

“And, Giuseppina” — Bess’s voice 
grew stern,—*“ I will not have this house 
torn up for a month. The artist comes 
Monday; he papers one room that day, 
another Tuesday, a third Wednesday— 
and on Thursday it is finished.” 

“Dio mio! signora,” exclaimed Giu- 
seppina, “artists are not like that! He 
won’t do it.” 

He promised, however,—he promised 
everything, and the landlady —“ the 
padrona of the walls ”—promised all the 
rest. 

“Tn a week,” said Bess, joyously, “ we 
shall be in perfect order. What did 
you say?” 

“ Nothing,” said Comyns. 

“Then why don’t you say something?” 
said Bess, indignantly. 

Comyns roared. 

He showed but a half-hearted in- 
terest in the selection of papers, suspi- 
cious, according to his wife, in a per- 
son whom colors affected as noises, and 
shapes as blows. 
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“Well,” he defended himself, weakly, 
“the first choice is purely formal, any 
way. You are bound to change ‘ artists’ 
half a dozen times; each man will hav 
a different set of patterns (I don’t kno 
how they do it, but they seem to run 
the thing in monopolies); what is th 
use of setting my affections on som 
thing I can’t have?” 

He did, however, firmly, in the end. 
and Bess and Giuseppina sacrificed on 
golden Sunday in dismantling the rooms, 
that the “artist” might have a clea) 
field. 

Monday morning a few rolls of paper 
appeared; towards noon a boy followed 
languidly with some planks; towards 
dusk the artist strolled in to look over 
the situation, and announced that it was 
too late to begin that evening. 

3ess, from the only unlittered chair, 
regarded him speechless. 

“ And, anyway,” said the artist, “ ther 
is not paper enough.” 

“You measured it—and you ordered 
it,” said Bess, controlling herself. “ And 
you promised to paper one room to-day.” 

“But, signora”—the artist held w 
deprecating hands—*‘ how was I to for 
see I should not be able ’—and it is ver) 
difficult to estimate paper.” 

“Very well.” Bess rose from the chair 
ominously, but Comyns intervened. 

“Now see here, Bess,—you are not 
going to send those papers out of the 
house, have six weeks’ worry, and end 
by more lentil soup at last!” 

“You prefer a pattern to a principle ’” 
demanded Bess. 

“Yes, I do,” Comyns answered, un 
abashed; “if I’ve got to live with it 
right along, I do. A principle is noth 
ing but a pattern of conduct, anyhow.” 

“You have no principle,” said Bess. 

“ Never mind,” replied Comyns, soot 
ingly, “you have enough for both. 
Heaven designed us for one another.” 

Bess turned away to hide her dimples 

“Well, don’t blame me if you ar 
homeless for a month, At exactly eight 
to-morrow you will be here with your 
son,” she said, with dignity, waving the 
artist out of the room, through which 
he backed, still smiling and bowing an! 
waving apologies with his hands. 

He was there at eight, with the son. 
and they made a great and hopeful show 
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of eutting lengths of paper and past- 
ing them over. By nightfall they had 
a few desolate strips hanging in the 
smallest room. 

On the second day they hung a few 
more—in another room—and encountered 
a second deficiency of paper. Bess ex- 
hausted her vocabulary of withering 
speeches, and her spinal column by perch- 
ing permanently on a step-ladder. The 
third day the boy appeared alone and 
cheerfully began upon the third and 
last room. 

“Where is your father?” demanded 
Bess. 

“Coming, signora,—coming,” respond- 
ed the boy, encouragingly,—while Giu- 
seppina, moving back and forth, mur- 
mured eonsolingly: “The artisti! Dio 
mio, the artisti!” 

On the fourth day nobody came. 
Comyns, going in with a tale of anemone- 
fields under sunlight, found Bess sitting 
on the step-ladder, stonily gazing at 
three décolleté rooms. To all his se- 
ductions she responded with a shrug 
and a “How ean I?—those ‘artists’ 
may return.” 

“They won’t,—it’s a festa.” 

“Then that’s what ails them,” ex- 
claimed Bess, springing up. “Oh, for 
Heaven’s sake, let’s go!” 

The boy turned up cheerfully next 
morning, and courteously explained that 
they had overlooked the feast. 

“You have only about three a week 
on an average,” said Bess, “five on a 
good week, and eight in the really festal 
season,—no wonder you get out of prac- 
tice oecasionally.” 

“The signora has holy reason,” as- 
sented the boy, nodding. 

“But why on earth,” asked Bess, 
“don’t you finish one room, and then 
another, instead of getting all three into 
a half-finished condition together ?”’ 

“ Signora,” said the boy, mildly, “ this 
is the proper way,—the way it is al- 
ways done.” 

“Tt is the way of artists,” further 
elucidated Giuseppina. 

“Tt is an idiotic way,” said Bess. 

“Signora,” the boy spoke, still with a 
patient respect, “if you had three coats 
to make, you wouldn’t take each coat 
and put on the collars, cuffs, and buttons 
in turn,—by Bacchus, no!” 


>] 
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“ By Bacchus, yes, I would!” declared 
Bess, with energy. “I should finish 
them each to the last stitch.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t,—with respect, 
signora,” said the boy. “You would 
sew up all the seams, then you would 
put in all the sleeves, then you would sew 
on all the collars,—and then the cuffs,— 
and last the buttons.” 

“ You would, I don’t doubt,” retorted 
Bess, witheringly, “if only for the 
pleasure of keeping three customers 
waiting instead of one. Meanwhile ”— 
she pointed a peremptory finger—“ you 
will kindly put the collar on that room 
at once,—subito—do you understand ?”’ 

“ Signora,” said the boy, as he slowly 
gathered his tools to do her bidding, 
“if all my customers were like you, 
business would be ruined.” 

It was with a sigh of contentment that 
Bess and Comyns at last surveyed their 
recovered territory. 

“Tt has taken only six weeks—instead 
of one,” said Comyns, “but I had so 
little hope of emerging with the same 
paper—and the same paper-hangers— 
that I obliterate the item of time.” 

“Tt was not all time wasted,” replied 
Bess, pensively. “TI now understand the 
national character; it proceeds on dif- 
ferent lines from our own. We, for ex- 
ample, should put in our gas-pipes be- 
fore papering,—thus robbing the gas- 
man of his natural pleasure in punching 
holes through the paper. We should 
paper before waxing the floors,—thus 
again depriving the paperers of their 
innocent joy in sprinkling paste. They 
wax first, then they bring in the heavy 
trestles and planks and papers and paste 
and destroy the wax; then the gas- 
man comes and destroys the paper; then 
they rewax and bring in the electric 
man to pull down the paper borders for 
his wires—and when every other diver- 
sion has been exhausted, the painters 
come in and give a ‘hand of varnish’ 
to the window-frames and the doors. 
Perhaps you thought our brass knobs 
were white-enamelled? No; they’re 
merely splashed. And now, having got 
all our rugs and furniture in, the stove- 
man is coming to-morrow, — nothing 
would induce him to come before.” 

“T see,” said Comyns. “It seems a 
simple system, when you once grasp it.” 
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Tt was, however, several to-morrows 
before Giuseppina ushered in a joyous 
personality, who stood smiling disarm- 
ingly and twirling his cap, while Giusep- 
pina announced: 

“He is here, signora,—devil! yes—at 
last!” 

Bess surveyed him irresponsively, and 
he presently appeared embarrassed. 

“ Signora,” he ventured, placatingly, 
“T have been much occupied.” 

“Since you are so greatly occupied ”— 
Bess’s tone was impersonal—“TI will not 
detain you. Giuseppina,—the door!” 

The man stood suddenly erect, trans- 
fixed. 

“Signora, you have all the reason in 
the world. I should have come with- 
out doubt; you have holy reason; but 
now that I am here,—infino, since I 
am here—” 

“There is no reason that you should 
be here a moment longer. It is not your 
fault that my husband and child have 
not died of polmonitis. Giuseppina—” 

The man gave Giuseppina one rapid 
glance, which asked, “Does she really 
mean it?” and Giuseppina answered with 
a swift movement of the hands, which 
said plainly, “ Devil! yes!” 

“ As the signora pleases; she will wait 
many weeks for another artist,—and 
meanwhile her husband and child may 
die many times of polmonitis——but that, 
too, is as the signora pleases.” 

Bess shrugged silently, as who should 
convey, “These things are sent,” and 
the man shrugged also, as who should 
reply, “So is madness,” and departed. 

Comyns meanwhile was pensively whis- 
tling, “ There ‘ll be a hot time ”—a sin- 
gularly inappropriate choice. 

“T do hope the weather won’t change!” 
Bess turned upon him apprehensively. 

“Never mind, my dear,” her husband 
soothed her. “If we fall, we fall the 
martyrs of a great Idea; every mis- 
sionary runs these risks.” 

“Yes—but Tony is too young to 
have a mission,” said Bess, anxiously 
stuffing her son’s plump arms into the 
sleeves of an outgrown woollen jacket. 
“And you were cut out for an artist— 
not a martyr.” 

“ Same thing,” said Comyns. 

Victory, however, is understood to fol- 
low martyrdom as the fish course fol- 


td 





lows the soup. From the bonfire to t! 
palm is a natural progression, and 
at once Comyns was made almost stu: 
ningly aware of a great and seem! 
peace pervading his domestic sphere. | 
overflowed, indeed, the bounds of d 
mesticity and flooded the adjacent eal 
stand. Coming home from the studi 
one day, Comyns’s ear was saluted | 
the following speech of one vetturi: 
to another: 

“Change it, Gigi, change it,” the m 
was saying, “if it is the small bl 
signora. It is the small blond signora! 

I was sure of it! Change it—pres/ 
simo! It is quite true the animal lik. 
it; he is happier as it is,—but what 
that? When the signora sends me 
order, do I make any words about 
Not I. If she tells me to harness m: 
beast backwards, I shall harness it; 
saves time. She is an excellent litt] 
signora, and gives a good per bere, b 
change that rein, Gigi, if she has said it 

It was not only the cabmen;—trad: 
people, artisans, these might lightly fl 
the native nobility, but they walked 
humbly before Bess. Breakfast, lun 
dinner, boots, clothing,—even the post 
all arrived on time. 

“T’ve a mind to turn you loose up 
my studio,” said Comyns. “ You are 
miracle; we are personages; everyb 
salutes me when you walk abroad. Li 
has become a little heaven here below.” 

“Not quite,” replied Bess, with 
expected humility. “There is 
Giuseppina—” 

“ Still Giuseppina! What on earth 
do you mean? I thought she in par 
ticular was Heaven’s last, best gift, 
the only Perfect—the Too-Good-to-Live |” 

“ She is,—she’s everything but prompt. 
And yet she doesn’t look as if she slept 
enough, late as she arrives every mor! 
ing. I think perhaps she doesn’t sleep 
because she has it on her mind, and t! 
oversleeps, so I have bought her a guar- 
anteed American alarm-clock. 
you'll get some morning sketching.” 

Giuseppina’s worn face brightenc! 
when Bess presented her formally with 
the glittering gift. Carolina’s wease! 
countenance, at her mother’s side, gleam- 
ed still more. Carolina was twelve, with 
a taste for mechanics. 

“You see,” said Bess, graciously, “ it 
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is so simple that even Carolina can wind 
it: and you hear ”—she let the alarm go 
at its hideous length—‘no one could 
possibly sleep through that!” 

“ Devil!—no,” breathed Giuseppina, 
with awe. 

‘So you can sleep all. night comfort- 
ably,—and after this I shall not expect 
to have breakfast late again this winter.” 
Bess’s voice took a firm inflection. 

“Tio mio! no,” sighed 
“There could be no reason.” 

Nothing could have been prompter 
than the breakfasts which followed. 
Comyns got a whole week ot sketching, 


Giuseppina. 


and Bess and Tony wore early roses in 
their cheeks. Then breakfast fell slowly 
farther and farther from its true estate, 
and Giuseppina took to arriving at an 
unseemly double-trot, gasping out vague 
apologetic phrases. She had slept—she 
had not slept—she had slept too much— 
she had overslept. 

“ What—with that alarm!” 

Giuseppina murmured more apologies, 
formless* things; and Bess, glan- 
cing at the dark circles under her servi- 


said Bess. 
vague 


tor’s eyes, concluded she had some secret 
trouble and forbore to press her. She 


watched over Giuseppina rather tenderly 
for some days, but as these went by and 


she saw the strained dark circles deep- 
and breakfast wandered farther into 
domains of lunch, she was troubled 
spirit. 

“ Doesn’t the clock work?” she asked. 

“Tt works,” replied Giuseppina. “ Yes, 
it works, signora.” 

“And you don’t 
go home?” 

“TI? O devil! no, signora.. I go to 
bed almost with my boots on—with re- 
spect, signora”—and Giuseppina sighed. 

Bess was completely puzzled. 

Then she caught Giuseppina 
in broad daylight. 

“ Really—she looks just fit to be put 
to bed now; I can’t imagine what ails 
her!” declared Bess in despair. 

“T can’t imagine what ails that guar- 
anteed clock,” replied Comyns, with some 
exasperation, casting down his now useless 
sketching outfit. “Do you suppose they 
run it backwards?’ 

“T’'ll find out,” said Bess. 

She summoned Giuseppina, and when 
that handmaid stood meekly before them, 


sit up after you 


yawning 


“ 
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Bess began, in a voice stern enough for 
her Revolutionary great-grandfather. 

“ Now, Giuseppina, this cannot go on. 
The signore has lost a whole morning’s 
work again. I must have the truth 
the whole truth. What is the reason you 
cannot get here promptly ?” 

Giuseppina, heavy-eyed and pale, but 
imperturbably respectful, looked meekly 
at the bar of justice. 

“1 will tell the whole truth, signora.” 

“Well, then—is the clock broken?” 
said Bess, encouragingly. “I will get 
you another.” 

“Oh, signora, no! there is no need of 
another,” exclaimed 
tedly. “This one 
and it runs—how it 
of a clock.” 

“ Doesn’t it ring?” 
“It rings—it rings, signora. 
is nothing the matter with the 

clock; it is a good machine.” 

“Well, then 

“Signora, I am going to tell you the 
whole truth.” 

“Go on, Giuseppina.” 

She seemed in no hurry, however, but 
began slowly. 


Giuseppina, agita- 
suffices--—it 
runs! It 


suffices, 
is a devil 


There 
little 


house of 
poor people where we others live—there 
are many of us, and we all work. First” 

she began counting, Italian fashion, 
with her thumb—“ there is Beppino. He 
is the husband of the little sarta, and he 
is a night-watchman; the poor man goes 
duty at two” — Giuseppina 
a little. 

“ Well?” 

“Then there is the carabiniere—the si- 
gnora has seen him in my kitchen—such 
a good boy, signore, and the support of 
eight—his mother and the seven little 
ones—he goes out at three. Then there 
are the children themselves—they go out 
at four. Will the signora think of that ?”’ 
broke off Giuseppina,—“ they go out at 
four, those children, while the signori 
are sleeping—to earn a piece of bread— 
and the mornings like And the 
littlest not greatly bigger than 
own signorino!” 

Instinetively the three pairs of eyes fell 
upon the “signorino” in his high chair, 
and Giuseppina resumed with a sigh. 

“ Well—there is also the little sarta her- 
self—she must go out at six, and her son 


“ Signora—signore—it is a 


on 


sighed 


ice! 
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a quarter before; the poor boy works in 
the country, very remote, and what does 
he get ?—half a franc a day, signori miei, 
at most!” 

Giuseppina drew another deep sigh. 
“T am fortunate — felice — felicissima,” 
a good place—a good 
signora—twenty-five frances a month, and 
only Carolina to feed!” She paused to 
contemplate her felicity. “ But it was 
not always so, not even—with respect to 


she continued; 


the souls of the dead!—when my poor 
husband was alive (Benedetta sia!). I 
have known tribulation!—yes—and I re- 
member.” She drew the deepest sigh 
yet, and continued: 

“There I lie in my warm bed with 
Carolina, and listen to all that poor peo- 
ple going out into the cold for a piece 
of bread. But the worst of all is the lit- 
tle children—and God has made us all 
neighbors — we have all one heart—” 
Here Giuseppina began to speak rapidly, 
with a visible effect of getting her de- 
fences together. 

“ We have also but one clock,” she said, 
and stopped. 

Comyns looked up with sudden intel- 
ligence. 

“But one clock,” repeated Giuseppina, 
her faltering eye on Bess. “It does not 
run too well either, and all that povera 
gente must go out early. So when Beppi- 
no, seeing the beautiful clock of the 
signori, came to me first of all and asked 
if I would ring the little bell for him, I 
did it willingly, signori—Beppino does 
not eat too much bread. And when the 
carabiniere came to me and asked if I 
would ring for him, I did that also di 
cuore. A carabiniere is a soldier; he must 
be at his post—and the boy helps feed 
seven. And when Carlotta asked if I 
would ring for the bambani, that 
they might sleep as late as possible 
—would any one refuse to do that, si- 
gnori? And after that the sarta—and 
the sarta’s son—” 

“ Giuseppina!” Bess gasped, “ you have 
kept that bell ringing all night, and had 
no sleep whatever!” 

“T would not say no sleep, signora— 
and it is not so much the little bell as 
that when it is not ringing one or the 
other comes to my door and knocks to 
say, ‘Giuseppina, are you sure the little 
bell has not rung without your hearing 


it?” And as that might happen (for no. 
Nina no longer hears it—it has ceas 
to divert her and she sleeps), why, I d 
not sleep much myself, for fear of lettin: 
some of those poor people oversleep; a1 
then, when every one is gone and t! 
house is still, alas! I sleep too much, a 
that makes the signore’s coffee late a: 
disturbs the good signora, and so, a 
so—” She looked contritely from one t 
the other, adding, with sudden hopef 
ness, “ Perd, after to-day it will all 
different. Blessed be the Madonna 
have had a misfortune!” 

“ Oarolina!” exclaimed Bess. 

“No, no—devil! no, signora,—it is t] 
little clock. Being late, in my fury 
haste this morning I knocked it from t! 
table, and now, signori miei, it does 1 
run any more!” 

“ Hallelujah!” Comyns ejaculated, 
voutly. 

“So, then,” said Bess, hastily, with 
glanee at her husband, “you will ha: 
nothing to wake you up mornings a 
more—nor nights, either?” 

“Nothing; but also, signora,” Gius 
pina replied even more hastily, “ ther 
will be no need. The mornings bei: 
longer—and the summer near, and t! 
sun no longer in a shirt—TI shall be . 
time — yes. The signora will see, s! 
will never again have a late breakfast,” 
she wound up with reassuring fervor. 

There was a silence, during whic! 
Bess’s eye rested with a strange softness 
on Giuseppina. 

“Then you don’t want me to buy y 
another clock?” she asked, soberly. 

Giuseppina’s answer came with almost 
frantic haste and emphasis. 

“ Devil!--no.” Her distraught glance, 
seeking escape, encountered Comyns’, 
and encountered something kindred in i! 
Her lips relaxed; she began to smile di 
ereetly, while Bess and Comyns gave wa 
simultaneously, and Tony, with one con 
prehensive glance at his companio! 
broke into the delirious laughter of child 
hood, laughing at it’ knows not what, b 
bent upon outlaughing all the rest. 

“Giuseppina,” said Bess at last, wi) 
ing away what she hoped might pass f 
tears of unadulterated mirth, “ go hon 
and go to sleep.” 

“Dio mio—willingly!” answered Gi 
seppina. 
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HE largest commission for mural 
decoration ever received by a single 
painter in this country was awarded 

some two years ago to John W. Alexander 

by the trustees of the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburg. When words reach 
the reader, a portion of the paintings 


these 


will have been set in place ‘and become, 


as everything else in the institution, 
“free to the people.” 

Things grow pretty rapidly in this 
country, but not always under conditions 
so favorable and in response to needs so 
enlightened those which have pro- 
moted the development of the Carnegie 
Institute. 
to 


a system 


as 


The Institute, in its inception, 
be a library, the of 
of branches throughout the 
city, for the disseminating of information 
among the people by the circulation of 
books. But already while it was 
process of construction a wider 
of usefulness was unfolding itself. 


was nucleus 


in 
scope 

To 
Paintings Copyright, 1 
Vor. CXIV 


No. 684.—106 


URTIS BELL 

of the inaugura- 
loan exhibition of 
pictures had been organized and a fine 
orchestra engaged, and, following the 
logic of events, the founder, on the open- 
ing day, presented to the trustees a sum 
of money, the which was to 
maintain, as additions to the library, a 
museum of natural history, a department 
of fine arts, and a school of music. It 
has been in this fourfold capacity, and 
especially, to outsiders at any rate, in 
with the last 


the interest 


ceremonies, a 


enhance 
tion 


income of 


connection 
that the 
years has 


two branches, 

Institute during the last ten 
ranked the greatest 

centres of cultivation in America. 

But the real test of such an institution 
lay neither in the ability of the handful 
of men who are shaping the departments 
nor in the widely felt approval of persons 
already interested in their special lines 
of work, but in its capacity to secure 
and hold the interest of the people of 


by } 


among 


ohn W. Alexander 
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Photograph from architect’s drawing 


its own community. That it has done so 
the yearly average of attendance proves. 
While the population of Pittsburg, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, was 321,- 
616, and that of Allegheny, a year later, 
129,896—a total of 451,512,—the yearly 
average of visitors to the Carnegie In- 
stitute has been 500,000! In fact, under 
the of popular interest, the 
original departments were found to be 


pressure 


already inadequate, while the appetite for 
instruction still 
faction. Once more the logic of events 
the founder; the 
been remodelled, 
the space allotted to the departments in- 


demanded wider satis- 
has been accepted by 


original building has 
creased, and new schools of technical in- 
These schools 
have been in operation about two years, 


struction have been added. 


and are attended by nearly one thousand 


pupils. But already there is a waiting- 


list of nearly ten thousand young men 
and women, and for these it is hoped to 
provide additional facilities in the near 
By that 


future. time the buildings of 


this colossus of publie instruction will 
cover thirty-two acres. 

The mind fails to grasp the significance 
of all this; it may realize the motive and 
trace the steps, but loses itself in the 
attempt to fathom the limitlessness of 
the continuing and accumulating results 
that will flow from it. One falls back 
on imagination, which sometimes 
brings one nearer to understanding thar 
will any process of thinking. And to m 
the spirit of it all was revealed one dul 
November evening, as I stood on the roll 
ing hills of Schenley Park, within whic! 
the Institute is situated. 

Immediately about one it is drear—th 


’ 
ones 


grass colorless and thin in the grip ot 
winter; twilight laying a chill, dam, 
hand upon one’s face; intermittent lights 
pricking the gloom that closes round on 
creeping up, as it seems, from a murky 
pit below the hills. Down there is the 
city, metropolis of mines and rolling 
mills, of factories and warehouses, the 
heart of a huge arterial system of com- 


























the lives of 
And spread 
It is the breath 
f their nostrils, mingled with the murk 


merce throbbing through 


vuntless men and women. 


} 


ow above them is a pall. 


and grime from the bowels of the earth 
and smoke from the fire of their furnaces. 
One shudders; it is appalling, the reek 
f foulness suffocating the souls of men; 
ne’s eyes turn from it involuntarily and 

the the sky. But, 
a marvel! The reek is lifting, pour 
as from a volceano’s mouth, draw 
ng to itself in its ascent a reflection of 
The light 


t first a faint glow, waking it into life; 


cleanliness of 


-eek 
] 


ing up 


the setting sun. upon it is 
hecoming warmer and more varied in its 
iridescence as the column of vapor rises, 
nd still warmer and more iridescent, un 
til it trembles softly with color, like the 
neck of beautiful bird, far 
one. Gradually the vapor expands into 
dappled with the 
little clouds, dyed as with 
molten colors, while higher still spread 


some above 


olume of body, 


plumage of 


innumerable pinions, floating, sweeping, 


eddying in a slow surge, of movement, 


changing as they violet, saffron, 
All the sky is 
occupied with glory, tumultuous, serene, 
superb, and tender. Then sight is lost 
and the sky full of 


move to 


rose, and golden glory. 


in sound, seems 


singing—swelling, dying away, and swell 


ing again, until it rises in an ocean of 


triumphant sound as from a_ thousand 
times ten thousand hearts. 

Some such vision as this, to be seen in 
Pittsburg often by any one with eyes in 
his soul, prompted, one may believe, Mr. 
Alexander’s decoration. 
the 


building. 


This work adorns 
entrance-hall of the 
Enter this hall in imagination. 


great enlarged 
It is some sixty-six feet square; half-way 
across the pavement there mounts a cen 
tral flight of stairs that, turning t 
and left, with a 
the whole interior constructed of 
buff Along the 
of the walls, at a height of ten feet 
the floor, 
panels; 


» right 
communicate gallery; 
gravish 
yellow - marble. lower 
part 
from runs a series of oblong 
higher 
feet 


floor, is 


beginning at a line 
the level of the 
mother series of panels, 


up, 


some four above 


gallery 





























broad and tall, above which once more is 
a third tier of lunette-shaped spaces. 
The panels in the lowest range, fifteen 
in all, are filled with paintings typifying 
the labor of the city, while an allegory 
of her triumph the five big 
spaces over the staircase that front you 
upon 


occupies 
entrance. This represents what is 
so far completed of the scheme. Later, 
the remaining panels on the second tier 
will commemorate the means of approach 
to the city by river and rail, and the 
lunettes above will typify the arts and 
sciences of which the building itself is 
the home. 

In his treatment of the Labor panels 
Mr. Alexander has avoided any direct il- 
lustrations of actual processes of work, 
vet the various scenes are suggestive of 
the particular kind of labor- identified 
with the industries of Pittsburg. Him- 
self a native of the city and in his boy- 
hood familiar with the spectacle of labor 
in the mills and foundries and around the 
the painter has realized a 
impressions locally charac- 


coke-ov ens, 


quantity of 


istic and powerfully suggestive. For it 
is Labor, as the foundation of the city’s 
material and as the base on 
which she builds her efforts toward the 
ideal, that he set out to commemorate. 
Nor did he view it, either mentally or 


greatness 


artistically, in its erudity of contrasts, as 
He 
union of mind and 
musele, and has sought to bring out the 
controlling element of intelligence in the 
conflict of humanity with matter. While, 
almost without exception, the men he has 
represented are physically powerful, with 
backs and chests on which the muscles 
lie in firm slabs, and with arms that are 
strong with cords of they have 
heads expressive of more than average 
intelligence. For he has not been be 
trayed into the foolishness of overdoing 
this suggestion. 


a lurid drama of Cyclopean energy. 
saw it rather as a 


steel, 


The heads are not fan 
tastically ennobled; still less do they in- 


dicate any self-consciousness of superi- 


ority, or any pose of playing a great rdle. 
Their demeanor, like their movements, 
seems to be a natural product of, as well 





























as a controlling factor in, the character 
of their labor. 
So with studied and yet 


with an appearance of inevitable and re- 


moderation 


sistless impetus the action of the figures 
is carried through the sequence of panels; 
a rhythm of movement, rising and falling 
like the swell of Atlantie rollers. And 
as the latter may be seen looming out of 
retreating, so these 
figures appear and disappear, are seen 
whole, clearly or vaguely, 
through the steam and smoke in which 
their labor is enveloped. As color-spots 
the and 
Brown tones of flesh, ruddier hue in many 
of the faces, and in the clothes dull blue, 
or blackish blue, and drabs and tawny 
buffs, break clearly against the gray 
swirls of atmosphere that is mellowed 
with rose and yellow and murky brown 
glows from unseen fires. From out the 
smoke-wreaths looms here and there some 


a fog and into fog 


in part or 


forms are vibrant decisive. 


hint of mechanical contrivance—girder, 


wheels, a 
the 


crane, 


times 


hanging-tackle; 
are laboring on 


some- 


men the 


workshop floor, other times suspended 
one gets a the 
and the hazard of their 
lives, of the putting forth of might and 
the power of mental poise. And 
the movement of the figures proceeds 
around the part of the hall, the 
steam and smoke ascend, carrying one’s 
thought up to the representation of the 
City’s Triumph. 

Of the five panels in which the triumph 
is celebrated, the end ones are shadowed 
by the architecture. In these, therefore, 
the artist mainly suggested the 
ascending which, in part 
forming into globular masses with fan- 
tastic spreads from the sides and 
Thus to 
the upturned eyes the effect is of gazing 


in mid-air; notion of 


strenuousness 
while 


lower 


has 
vapor, one 
faces, 


fills the three central panels. 


up into the sky, where one of Pittsburg’s 
atmospheric pageants has taken shape in 
Poised on the 
left in mid-air is a figure typifying the 
city. It is a man clad from head to heels 
in black armor, that reflects the glare of 
far The 


semblance of an allegory. 


furnaces below. face shows 
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squarely above the short curly beard; it 
has no majesty of mien, but steady and 
dauntless resolution; it is the workaday 
face of one who acts quickly and surely 
and never flinches, with a fixed delibera- 
tion in his gaze. 

What I am trying to express is that 
here again Mr. Alexander has kept clear 
of heroics. There is no parade of senti- 
ment, no pose of pomp and affectation. 
Moreover, he has had the courage and 
discretion to get away from the tradi- 
tional device of embodying the city as 
a woman, recognizing that the labor of 
Pittsburg is man’s labor and typifying 
it by a man. But why in armor? you 
may ask. I cannot say. However, for 
my own part, the anachronism does not 
jar; I am conscious of no suggestion of 
medievalism, but rather of the constant 
type of the warrior, handed on from 
days when it was the man-to-man fight 
that counted; until, with the thought 
that life is as much as ever a fight, and 
remembering also what is Pittsburg’s 
chief product, I find myself regarding as 








quite natural the city’s embodiment as 


a knight in steel. 

But while the application of mental 
and physical labor to material results is 
typitied by a man, the reward of labor 
in wealth of resources and in the grace 
and heightening of life is symbolized 
by beautiful maiden forms. These crea- 
tures of the upper air come trooping 
in from near and far with gifts of 
cunning craftsmanship from the looms, 
the workshops, and the studios of the 
world. Like swallows homing at twi- 
light, they skim the air, and poise, and 
wheel. The smoke-wreaths have taken 
shape in draperies that cling to their 
lovely forms and stream below their 
feet in buoyant volumes. 

One grows pardonably enthusiastic 
over the beauty of these forms and their 
grace of rapid movement, and perhaps 
even more over the subtlety with which 
the intense eagerness of movement is 
tempered with a certain plastic inmmobil- 
ity. The artist, in fact, has kept the 
feeling of the figures nicely poised be- 
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DETAIL FROM THE RIGHT-HAND 


tween reality and imagination; and this 
more perhaps, the 
of the truly decorative character 
of the composition. 


than anything, is 
secre 
For something more 
than handsome patterning of full and 


empty spaces and harmonious bloom of 


color is necessary before the discerning 
mind will 
as indeed a mural 
something, I feel 
{ion given to the mind, not obviously, but 
imperceptibly, that the thing is not real 
to sense but an appeal to the imagina- 


accept a painting on a wall 
And that 


assured, is the direc- 


decoration. 


tion. When the painting exhibits real 
figures doing real things, we 
mistake it for 


grandiose scale; 


may easily 
illustration 
its figures 


an 
when 


on a 
seem 


PANEL OF MAIN DECORATION 


real but are engaged in unreal attitudes 
and occupations, it is not difficult to feel 
the whole an affectation, trite and tedious. 
I: r in 
the one case of reality, in the other of 
unreality. On the other hand, the im 
pression that architecture 
the mind is the of obvious: it 
is abstract, indefinable, an appeal to pure 
imagination. Such subtlety, then, must 
be represented in the painting, if it is 
to accord with the feeling of the archi 
tecture and be characteristically mural 

It remains to something of the 
spirit of these decorations. I think it 
likely that many share my notion that 
hitherto very few decorations have been 


in both there is an obviousness: 


produces 


on 


reverse 


say 




















might 
as appropriately adorn some 
The most part have 
nothing of the American spirit, or, for 
that matter, of the spirit of modern prog- 


produced in this country which 


not quite 


edifice in Europe. 


ress. They are workings-over of old mo- 
tives, worn threadbare with much imita- 
tion, and from our standpoint of to-day 
like rather 


musicians, 


seem puerile affectations. 


While and 


are expected to respond to the modern 


poets, novelists 
spirit. the mural painter too frequently 
is satisfied to glean from the 
granary of the past. 


musty 


This charge cannot be brought against 
Mr. Alexander's 


unequivoeally 


They are 
only 


decorations. 


modern. It is not 


that the male types represent a conception 


of the rights and possibilities of labor 
that is a part of our present-day under- 
standing of democracy, nor that the girl 


types are drawn from such as we ean 


see around us. but 


reason is 


These contrib- 
The real that 
just as Strauss has invented new forms 
of harmonie structure, so the painter has 
here cut clean away from the old method 
of piled-up, obviously balaneed composi- 
tion, and flung on the canvas in the free- 
dom of apparent unrestraint a 
bution of forms the 

rhythm and balance is 
nerism 


utory touches. 


distri- 
whose 
Man- 


spontaneity is 


secret of 
evasive. 
disappears and 
suggested. 

To this allegory, besides arraying it in 
modern, Mr. 
Alexander has given an import that is 
partly American in its ideal and partly 
local to Pittsburg. We welcome the 
decorations, therefore, not only for the 
charm of their appeal to imagination 
and eye, but as marking a new depart- 
ure in the embellishment of 
dedicated to the people. 


a grace characteristically 


buildings 























Woods hi 


made on the 


Walnut 


trom bricks 


HE old 


ce, in the days when slaves were 


as blackberries and labor-saving 


levices were neither a personal profit nor 

7 ) philanthropy. The walls were two feet 
hick. with every other bri k a tie, and 

he joists, the laths even, were of hard 

ash. The white woodwork was hand-cut 

| carved. and was brought over the 

ns from what is still Virginia 

he present Kentucky, which was 


too. 


{ then Virginia, 

The Suteliffes builded, but now in the 
eration the only Sutceliffes resi- 
Walnut Woods were those in the 


avevard by the garden, the deed to 


h was never transferred, and two 
s s, twenty-odd years apart, who still 
former overseer’s cottage on thi 
edge of the place, together with a few 
es, and an old darky of ineredible an- 
tiquity who insisted that he had never 
The - stripped the last Sutcliffe even 
his life. It was told of his wife that in 
their golden days she never left the hous« 
eXCce] drive, and then always by way 
crimson earpet unrolled across the 
| h and down the steps to her carriage. 


When the artistie effect of crimson way 
and black Sambo laying 
she never left 
again until they earried her down 
to the litth 


it became im- 


possible, the house at all; 


] ] 
the valk 


Campo Santo, in a 


state hardly less vital, though more envi 








¥) al le. than that in which she had lived for 
the preceding five or six years. 

Whether her daughters were of her 
temper seems not to have been consid- 
ered. They left the house shortly and 
with equal finality. And Miss Felicia, al 

: ready a woman, set about hedging and 
screening with thickets and vines th 
little foothold left them on earth 
foothold which to her was simply a pri- 
vate waiting-room for death and the 


end of the Sutcliffes. 





The Dream of the Morning 


rrr 


if IRE F] 


ko) 
AUACTI 


rend red an 
old maids of the 

the benefit of a 
doubt, and of a doubt most creditable to 
Phe 


the nl than now, 


The man-destroving war 


( stimable be nehit to the 


South. It gave them 


their sentiments. protection was 


rth more when every 


ne knows that to be or not to be married 
s an individual option. 
Concerning Miss Felicia, there was talk 


{ 


But if 
Miss Felicia had ever been voung no one 


a lover given to the lost cause. 


ould have suspected it nor aceused her 
of it as And yet then 
he was the 
Surprise had always known her. 
to the 


she neared sixty. 


not a shade older than as 
younger 
She absolutely unchanged, even 
black false that matched 


grayed hair, the old-stvle basque, 


was 
her un- 
tight- 
the 
skirt, the short skimpy 


front 


ing and coming well down 


hips outside the 
7 ] 


skirt that left her 


She never sat 


over 


activity unimpeded. 


down without a piece of 


knitting in hand, and never did she econde- 
scend to the 
backs with a ehair. 

Probably the 
was only a variant of the lost-father anec- 
th 
silver 


familiarity of touching 


consecrated-lover myth 


foundation than 
buried 
and jewelry hidden for safety by the de- 
master the 
Of that story the only proof 


iote, With no more 


tradition of a treasure of 


parting and found by 


never 


survivors. 


was the neighborhood answer: “ We ll, 
then, what became of all the stuff they 
had? They had it. And not a personal 
article was sold with the house and furni- 
ture. And you certainly don’t imagine 
those two girls have gone on starving all 


these vears with no need !” 
The 
of the war, her very existence undreamed 
of by her father. And her mother, with 
an interesting blend of candor and poetry, 
named Dolores Surprise. “My 
Dolores,” she ealled he r. But after she 
Miss Felicia softened one at 
of the contrasts between them, by 


younger sister was born at the close 


her 


least 


ealling her 


gone, 


Surprise. 
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They lived alone, but for Old Uncle 
Jerry, who was already Old Uncle Jerry 
when Surprise first remembered him, and 
who continued to grow older every year 
—older and smaller, as if his method of 
transfiguration were to gradually dwindle 
until he went out altogether. 

They had no other servant, and the 
neighborhood that, from the first, 
little as Surprise then was, the girls got 
up alternate mornings to serve each other 
coffee in bed, so that they might be ladies 
at least half the time! 

So for 
hedged in by a bristling reserve. 


said 


twenty-five years they lived, 
Those 
of the neighborhood who attempted their 
enchantment did know the magic 
password of their own speech. And with- 
in their life dreamed itself 
away, one brooding over the past, the 
other over the future. 

Meantime Walnut Woods passed 
through several hands before the Paisley 
Lockards bought it, changed the name to 
Buena Vista, enlarged the lawn, built a 
porte-cochére, put in steam-heat and their 
own gas, water, and refrigerating works 
—turned it, in short, 
a place. 


not 


enclosure 


from a farm to 
“She never uses the spring-house at 
all!” Miss Felicia reported loeal gossip 
to Surprise as she rubbed out the towels 
after the breakfast dish-washing. “It’s 
going to ruins. The finest spring in the 
county! And she has filled-the house 
with the kind of old mahogany stuff 
mother sent to the servants’ quarters 
when she got her new rosewood and black 
walnut.” There both indignation 
and pitying contempt in Miss Felicia’s 
tone. “And at what ealled 
house- warming, the other night, 
didn’t use the gas, after all. 
the whole place lighted with 
Candles, Colored 
As if their being made them any- 
thing but candles. It’s like a darky 
dressed up.” Candles, too, Miss Felicia 
had seen discarded. It was in her plastic 
age that oil had become a luxury. With 
gas or electricity she had no experience 
in her isolated life. She would have been 
afraid of them. And for candles she had, 
in her own phrase, “no respect.” “ Oh, 
they say I wouldn’t know the old place!” 
Miss Felicia sounded exasperated and 
tantalized. Though the house was a 


were 
she her 

she 
Had 
candles. 
vou! candles. 
red 


mind 
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scant mile away, Miss Felicia had not 
seen the outside of it since she turned her 
back on it twenty-five years before. She 
went to town, when she went, by a longer 
route, to avoid it. But Surprise secretly 
passed it at every opportunity. She could 
have contributed to her sister’s intelli- 
gence now, had she chosen or dared. 

As it was, she sat silent in the kitchen 
doorway, her hands listless in her lap. 
The large head with its weight of coiled 
braids was heavy on the slight neck. Sur- 


prise had passed thirty, but the tall body 
was undeveloped, and she had the look of 
suspended youth of those to whom the 
years have meant time, not experience. 


The droop of the body and the curve of 
the full lips were wistful. If to her sister 
their retreat was the waiting-room to an- 
other world (and a surreptitious peep-hole 
on this), Surprise had always expected it 
to prove the vestibule to life. But latels 
she had begun to wonder if life would 
ever come, if things did come to those 
who only waited. 

“ And they say she’s paying the most 
ridiculous prices for things ‘through th« 
country.” Miss Felicia gathered up the 
wet cloths and stepped out to the sun. 
“ Bellows. and bed-warmers, and three 
legged stands, and preserving- 
kettles. And there’s a spinning-wheel in 
the front hall. In the front hall, of all 
places! Might as well put an ice-cream 
freezer or a bicycle there.” 

Surprise looked up—and justified her 
name. The eyes lighted the face, vital- 
ized it, glorified it. “ But if she admires 
them, sister!” she said, quickly, a trifle 
breathlessly. “And if she pays for 
them!” Then the whole mobile face 
darkened and set. “ Why shouldn’t we 
sell her some of ours?” she challenged. 

“Dolores Surprise Sutcliffe!” But 
there was something unconvincing about 
Miss Felicia’s astonishment. Evidently, 
though they came to speak of it for the 
first time, it was not the first time Sur- 
prise had thought of it or Miss Felicia 
had it suggested to her. 

“ Grandfather’s snuff-box, now,” 
prise pushed on. “To other people it 
would be General Sutceliffe’s snuff-box 
And the gold and amethysts in it alone 
are surely worth twenty-five dollars.” 

“Tf people knew we had things lik: 
that—” Miss Felicia began. 


brass 


Sur 
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One snuff-box. And I might 


“Things! 


get a quarter’s painting-lessons out of 


“ Those painting-lessons again !” 

“And then I sel] and 
ards, and make enough, after a while, 
to go to New York and- _” 

“ And by that time,” Miss Felicia cut 
n, incisively, “ you’d be ready to s ll the 


could plates 


graveyard, I suppose. Well,’—she paused, 
struck with her own idea—“I dare say 
Mrs. Paisley Lockard would jump at the 
chance to lay in a supply of ancestors. 
But that,” she added with grim satisfac- 
tion, not so much in her own having as in 
the other’s lack, “ money ean’t get one.” 

Surprise looked at her with little pools 
of laughter brimming slowly in her eyes. 
Her lashes fell. “ But the snuff-box, sis- 
Do you think that’s a very ladylike 
for us to 


ter! 
have 


thing 


creditable 


about? or a 
souvenir of 


very 
grandfather ?” 
She glanced at Miss Felicia under cur- 
lids. “You know how 
that old shirt-front of his is. 
to be reminded of him so?” 

“How’d you get it to 
Felicia demanded, abruptly. 

“Tl take it.” 

‘You'll do no such thing. Tl go my- 
self.” Surprise’s eyes flew wide open. 
“Tf you will be so stubborn "Miss Fe- 
licia shook out the last cloth with a snap 

“ at least I'll do the errand.” Evidently 
if Surprise could stoop to sacrifice the 
family to the personal pride, Miss Felicia 
could rise to sacrifice the personal to the 
sisterly. She came back up the step. 

Surprise caught at her skirt. “ Sister!” 
In animation, her whole body, like her 
face, rippled into life. 
now ?”’ 


stained 
Is it 


taining 
nice 


Miss 


her ?” 


“Are you going 
Alarm warred with delight. To 
Miss Felicia, up since four, the day was 
far spent, but the people at Buena Vista 
did not keep country hours. “ Now, 
sister ¢” 

Miss Felicia pulled away. “ Certainly 
lll do it now. Don’t I always?” 

The girl’s hands dropped. She followed 
her in more quietly. “Can I help you?” 
softly. “Shall I get it out?” 

“ No; let it alone.” 

Surprise turned away meekly, but her 
mouth looked wise. And as Miss Felicia 
went up the lane (there was no path 
through the grass in that direction, as 
there was toward the road) she leaned 
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over the gate, looking after the departing 
shawl and bonnet, her eyes alive with mis- 
chic f. - Poor old 


“Tt’s been so long! 


thing!” she mused. 
and now all this talk 
After all, she 
has come to the same conclusion with me 
and Mohammed- 


of changes sets her wild! 


if things don’t come to 
you, go to them. I will learn to paint—I 
will.’ The expression of her face was 
kaleidoscopic. “In the end she always 
Is it so 
much for me to let her do it her own way 
and grumble a little?” 

Now Miss Felicia was not really old, not 
so much older than Mrs. Paisley Lockard. 
“But you would thought her a 
bride,” she told Surprise afterward, “ the 
way she dressed. In a baby-blue 
silk Mother Hubbard at eight o’clock in 
the morning! And she didn’t put it on 
for She from the 
dining-room. I hadn’t a good chance to 


does anything she can for me. 


have 


was 


me. came right in 


look around.” 

She saw one or two things, however. 
When Mrs. Paisley Lockard paused in the 
waiting (Miss Sutcliffe? the 
man had said, and she had heard of two 
old sisters still clinging to the fringe of 
the once royal garment), Miss Felicia 
turned on her. “So you’ve taken out 
our stairway!” 
with a gesture 
room, 


ck orway, 


even he r, 

toward a corner of the 
up the wall, under the 
heavy new paper, the lines of old steps 
were discernible. 


she accused 


where, 
“Why, yes; and we eut doors in the 


room above. 
ment.” 


It was a curious arrange- 
“ Curious!” said Miss Felicia, as though 
Mrs. Paisley Lockard had said “ crimi- 
nal.” i This room,” she condescended to 
inform the bedroom of the 
mistress, the hovsekeeper, next the din- 
ing-room. ‘J rls’ room was above, and 
there was no access to it except by that 
stairway through the mother’s room.” 

“Oar Mrs. Paisley Lockard. 
“Dear me! what espionage!” 

“Espionage!” Miss Felicia 
her with pity and wonder. 
privacy.” 


her, “ was 


said 


looked at 
“Tt was our 
“To be sure. In slave days. Now that 
is interesting and a side-light on the 
Orient.” Mrs. Paisley Lockard was con- 
sidering her caller and the hour. “ Did 
you wish to look at the old house, Miss— 
Sutcliffe, I believe ?” 
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“Thank you, I’ve said 
Miss Felicia. 

Mrs. Paisley 
ed. “ But 
lieve?” “The tone was full of 
that went over Miss Felicia’s head. 

Miss produced the snuff-box. 
“They say you buy vour heirlooms, and 
Mrs. 
her quickly, but manner 
matter-of-fact as the * And 
painting-lessons. 
You know how it is with a child.” 

“T didn’t 


your place!” 


seen enough,” 


Lockard’s brows contract- 


you asked to see me, I be- 


nuances— 
Felicia 
we have so many.” 


looked at 
was 


Paisley Lockard 
the 
tone. 
Surprise is so set on 


know there was a child at 


“ Well, she is about grown now.” 

“ Or a young person, even.” 

“Well, there’s Surprise.” 

“Oh, Isee!” But Mrs. Paisley Lockard 
didn’t sound as if she saw. 
five dollars? 
you a 


“ But twenty- 
Any collector would give 
And as Sut- 
cliffe’s it’s particularly valuable to me, 


hundred. General 


like the place, because an cousin 


of my 


own 
mother’s married his own cousin, 
you know.” 

“ No, I didn’t know,” said Miss Felicia, 
and it sounded as if her 
mained unaffected by any such statement. 
Claiming kin with the Suteliffes indeed! 
She got up. “ You'll take it, then.” 

Mrs. Paisley Lockard was still looking 
at her curiously. 


ignorance re- 


She had known great 
The 
tached from the dress of the woman, was 
finely chiselled, refined, and _ sensitive, 
though its lines were a silent exegesis on 
the difference between 
grief. Mrs. Paisley Lockard herself not 
only had but that insight 
which is so large a part of the social gift. 
She had a flashing glimpse into the other 
“T’ll mail you the 
check,” she said, gently. “ And the box 
sha’n’t go out of the family. Ill prize it, 
And if ever you want it back, it’s 
yours for the same price.” She laid a 
manicured ringed hand on Miss 
Felicia’s looking at her with 
“ And, Miss Sut- 
cliffe, don’t blame me because your former 
It isn’t 
I who make the changes, but the progress 
of life.” 

But Miss Felicia had shrunk from the 
first touch. She answered not one word, 
but turned and went through the hall 


ladies equally brusque. face, de- 


diseontent and 


experience, 


woman’s situation. 


too. 


and 
shawl, 


humorous deprecation. 


luxuries are my inconveniences. 
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and across the poreh—the new porch 
never dignified by the crimson carpet. 

A colored boy in a cart had just driven 
up with the mail. Mrs. Paisley Lockard 
stopped him. “ John will drive you home, 
Miss Sutcliffe.” 

But Miss Felicia was stiff to the very 
curls of her black false front. “ Oh no! 
I can walk. And 


she started. “ You go about your busi- 


I’m used to walking.” 


ness,” she said, imperiously, to the negro, 
who stirred not an eyelash, until his mis- 
with short gesture, dismissed 
both him and her visitor. 

But as 
hall, Mrs. 


smile again. 


tress, one 


the 
began to 


she stepped back into 


Paisley Lockard 


Miss 
And 
Surprise, to whom it had seemed for a 
moment that the gates of Paradise were 
opening out through for 
her, felt as if they were slammed back 
in her face. 


“Well, I hope you're satisfied!” 
Felicia said when the check came. 


their hedges 


‘Well, I hope you'll get enough out of 
it to feel that it pays for everything,” 
Miss Felicia said as Surprise started for 
the and the first lesson. 
expected to get a great deal out of it, and 
felt it worth much, but the bloom on the 
fruit was already spoiled, the apple of her 
desire subtly depreciated. 

“ Tlow will you be able to do 
things to sell?” Miss Felicia asked, after a 
few weeks. “ You know she said we could 
buy it back any time.” 

“But, sister, ’m just beginning! I 
didn’t know nearly as much as I thought. 
And nobody will want my things till they 
are better than other people’s. But a hun- 
dred dollars will give me nearly a year, 
even with car fare, and maybe then-—” 

“You'll want another year.” 

For a moment Surprise did not answer. 
She had begun to realize that herself— 
that her goal was not only remote, but 
ever fugitive, and she herself slow of foot. 
“The pearls would give it to me,” she 
said at last, growing white at her own 
words. “In New-York— Now, don’t 
explode, sister. Cleopatra ate pearls for 
the sake of no higher art than that of 
hospitality.” But she spoke as one who 
voices a regret, not a plan. 

“Well, I hope you enjoy working so 
hard to accept a charity from Mrs. Pais- 


cars Surprise 


soon 
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ley Lockard,” Miss Felicia said one Janu- 
ary day, when afternoon sleet had added 
to the morning snow through which Sur- 
prise had made her way to and from 
the cars. 

Surprise stopped, one wet shoe, just 
pulled off, in her hand. “TI always felt 
that it came from grandfather,” she said. 
“ Anyway, it was a matter of business.” 

“Your grandfather, General Sutcliffe, 
would* feel complimented at the idea of 
his pawning himself! And he never ac- 
cepted a favor in his life that he could- 
n’t repay.” 

Surprise jumped to her feet. Her eyes 
blazed. “ Very well, sister, I'll take no 
more lessons and spend no more of the 
money. I'll find some way of making it. 
You shall have your snuff-box back.” 

“Why, Surprise Sutcliffe! You know 
I wouldn’t rob you of your lessons—if 
you care so much. I just couldn’t un- 
derstand 

“That’s it exactly; you can’t under- 
stand anything but just what you think 
and like. Oh no, you wouldn’t rob me of 
the lessons, but you'll see that I pay for 
them. I won’t have your old lessons! 
And don’t you ever say snuff-box to me 
again. You'll get it back, in time.” She 
went into the bedroom and shut the 
door hard. 

Miss Felicia sat down abruptly. Her 
hands trembled. The idea of a lady being 
short and sharp like that! Surprise had 
never spoken so before! The child must 
be ill. 

She 


got up hurriedly and made a pot 
of tea and insisted that Surprise should 
go to bed at once and drink it—the walk 
in the storm had upset her. The girl 
drank, though grudging the very comfort 
it gave her, and irritated additionally 
that her righteous wrath should be slight- 
ed as nerves. 

Then Miss Felicia brought her supper 
in bed, toast and eggs, on the old silver 
tray, laid with pieces of their mother’s 
white gold-rimmed china, rarely used. 
Miss Felicia boiled the eggs because she 
knew Surprise preferred them so, though 
for her part she thought frying the only 
way to cook an egg. But she boiled them 
four minutes, though she knew Surprise 
for herself always took them out at two 
and a half—couldn’t humor the child in 
too many newfangled cranks! 


Surprise, trying to stir the eggs, shook 
her head over them hopelessly. But, at 
the very hopelessness, her unfailing 
humor began to bubble up again. She 
stooped over the tray to hide the twitch- 
ing smile. 

“ Feel better now?” Miss Felicia asked 
anxiously as she took away the things. 

Surprise turned swiftly. Under the 
cover her whole long body moved in flow- 
ing lines. She put a warm hand on the 
other’s. Miss Felicia’s slipped, startled, 
from under hers. Miss Felicia was never 
emotional or demonstrative. She had 
never cuddled Surprise in all her life. 
But Surprise knew her—it was _ with- 
drawal, not rebuff; and she knew, perhaps 
better than Miss Felicia herself, how de- 
pendent the older woman was on affeec- 
tion. “Oh, Tm all right,” Surprise 
laughed. “It was mostly that I, too, had 
found out how silly it all is. I’m too old, 
and the way is too long.” The laughter 
died. “Tl find something else to take 
hold of.” 

Old! and she had never had her youth, 
and now it was too late for everything. 

She was tired. 

3ut in the morning she woke early, 
planning the something she would take 
hold of next. 

The snuff-box and the lessons, to all 
appearances, dropped completely from 
their lives. 

But Surprise started window-boxes 
early, and hotbeds. And from the time 
the first hardy perennials began in the old 
garden, from daffodils and narcissus, 
through lilaes, lilies-of-the-valley, and 
peonies, to the roses, with her own seed- 
lings of pansies, sweet peas, and nastur- 
tiums, day after day, two or even three 
times, with a basket of wet bunches on 
her arm, and her face indistinguishable 
in a cavernous sunbonnet, she walked 
across the country three miles to a rail- 
road junction, where bad connections, a 
water-tank, and a lunch-counter made a 
stopping-place for trains and passengers. 

But the roses were nearly gone before 
the hole eaten in the hundred dollars by 
her lessons was filled out. 


The Paisley Lockards, with some guests, 
were in the pergola for the sunset. 

Mrs. Paisley Lockard noticed a tall 
woman coming, bareheaded, with long, 
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free steps, a hobbling darky following. 
The woman’s skirt clung and fluttered. 
She wore a kind of shirt-waist, cut round 
at the neck, English fashion—* the line 
of deeapitation” Paisley Lockard once 
called it emphasized in this case by a 
standing frill of lace, as if to offer th 
trophy as attractively as possible! The 
look of the yet dissimilar clothes, and 
that look of the face which even in per- 
sons radically different still makes the 
family resemblance, Mrs. Paisley Lock- 
ard’s fine social senses identified at once. 
The “child”! the “young person”! 

With the instinct of courtesy she ros 
and went to meet her away from the 
others. As she advanced, Surprise stopped 
and stoed, and Mrs. Paisley Lockard 
noticed the height and slimness, the stoop 
of the shoulders and droop of the heavy 
head, even the slight mustache. If the 
other was odd, she thought, this one was 
positively grotesque. Then Surprise look- 
ed at her. Grotesque? Why, she was beau- 
tiful! And what shimmering sweetness. 

She took the girl’s outheld hand in 
both hers. 

Dobson Kinnard was leaning forward 
in his seat. “ Whence the Burne-Jones 
Paisley?” he asked. 

Then Paisley Lockard looked at the 
newcomer. “ Trust the artist to see,” he 


, 


said to the others. “ Doesn’t that place 
her exactly? Mopy and drawn all out 
of proportion.’ 

Kinnard’s lips parted, then drew close. 
He got up. “ Paisley,” he said, solemnly, 
“vou will never be able to estimate my 
friendship for a Philistine like you. 
Why, look at her, boy !” Surprise was 
moving again, away, toward the house, 
with Mrs. Paisley Lockard. “ What vi- 
tality! what joy! what youth! and with it 
all what refinement !” 

Paisley Lockard raised humorous eye- 
brows at his departure. 

When Surprise came out again, Dobson 
Kinnard was waiting on the porch. With 
his obvious wish Mrs. Paisley Lockard 
complied. But Surprise merely recog 
nized the presentation, and, with one final 
shining look for her hostess, turned to go. 

Dobson Kinnard leaned after her. 
“You’re not going so soon?” His man- 
ner was intent, like a musician’s listening 
as he tries the string. 

Surprise looked at him now with the 
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shy fearlessness of the creature that has 
grown up wild in a_ protected place. 
‘Soon and late, and far and near, are 
comparative,” she answered, simply. Then 
her whole face lightened with laughter. 
“ My sister, for instance, will be going to 
bed now. Now!” She spread out her 
hands to the eve ning. 

Kinnard straightened up, at ease. Low 
often before he had be spoken The Goddess 
only to see the first breath of a word 
burst the bubble beauty in which she ap 
peared! “ But yvou’re not going alone 
It’s nearly dark.” 

Surprise indicated Old Unele Jerry. 
But Mrs. Paisley Lockard spoke quickly. 
‘It will take only a minute to order the 
carriage.” If at the beginning of this 
call she had hesitated even to “ cousin ” 
the dead general, now there was nothing 
but friendliness in her manner. 

But Kinnard gave her one thunderous 
look. “ Walking?” he said to Surprise. 
“ Across such country, on such a night! 
Oh, let me go!” 

For a full minute the girl questioned 
him with the unwavering, uncompromis 
ing gaze of childhood. He met it un 
afraid, waiting, one hand half out, faintly 
smiling. And gradually her lips parted, 
a smile broke over her face. 

Mrs. Paisley Lockard went back 
amused to her guests. “ Dobson claims 
every artistic license,” she said. 

“ T didn’t know he was an antiquarian,” 
tC ased her husband. 

“Only for the old masters,” a girl put 
in; “ Botticelli, say.” 

“Tn need of restoration ?” 

‘You none of you spoke to her.” Mrs. 
Paisley Lockard had the justice to be 
serious. “ Never mind her clothes. She’s 
not old, and her personality is the very 
bouquet of race, all the more for her per- 
fect unconsciousness of it. I suppose 
it’s the tang of race that Miss Felicia 
has,” she r flected, with remembered 
humor, “ because she’s afraid other people 
are too unconscious of it. At any rate, I 
have lost my snuff-box. They will allow 
me no claim on the old general, except 
his ghost (which you can hear snoring in 
the house any winter morning—when the 
steam begins to rise), and the site of the 
undiseoverable buried treasure.” 

“ Who are you 2” Dobson Kinnard asked 


Surprise. “ Where did you come from?” 
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“And there,’ 
said it all. 1% I am nobody” 
her head lightly ‘but the 
my ancestors. 


* she answered, “ you have 
she shook 
daughter of 
from the Suteliffe 
Her hand swept it in pass- 
“ And when I go there I will fill the 
Nobody will ever boast back 


] came 
graveyard.” 
ing. 
last space. 

to me. My 
dent. 
a link to something else. 


whole life has been an acci- 
I’m neither a goal in myself nor 
I have always 
been going to be an artist, but 

“You want to paint?” 

His emphasis arrested her. “ Now I 
mused, “if that the 
Did I want to paint, or just to 
do something? Maybe it 
And art is jealous, they say. 
Still, I would have loved that means it- 
self. Oh, I would have loved to paint!” 

“Why should you?” he protested. oi! 
paint. And I] my 
world; which you may add to your com- 


wonder,” she 


trouble. 


was 


was only the 
means. 


am somebody — in 


paratives. I am middle-aged and I have 
been all over the civilized globe, always 
try ing to find and to give to the world the 
inner with the outer beauty. With Apollo 
I have pursued the Dream of the Morn- 
ing and have captured—a laurel, not a 
Meantime I have painted—but 
what else?” 


woman. 


They had come to a turn in the road 
and a stile. She stopped. “I always cut 
across here.” 


“Come on!” 


But at the first swish of the deep grass 
“The dew,” 
fact, it 
Old Unele 
Jerry will catch up in a minute.” 

“Tf I’m going to make a path this way,” 
he said, “ this is a fine time to begin.” 


she said, 
wets. 


she stopped again. 


“ 


in poetry glistens; in 


Hadn’t you better turn back ? 


She smiled at him without evasion, and 
it seemed as if something tangible leaped 
between the two. 

An early moon made the dusk faint- 

The rolling 
there a clump of trees, 

white dimness. The 
incense of the cooling grass came up 
sweet to them. Over the two impression- 
able children Nature her 
whole spell. 

Surprise drew a deep breath. “It must 
be true,” she said, softly. “There is 
Beauty. Look. Yes, I know that in that 
cottage a woman is dying of cancer, and 
in that farmhouse the family quarrelled 


ly glimmering. meadows, 
here and 


gleamed in a 


with 


easily cast 
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so last winter that one brother killed an- 
other. But out here, with us, how lovely 
it is!” 

They turned inte the shaded lane. In 
the darkness he put an instinctive hand 
of knighthood to her elbow and she drew 
a little closer to him with the trust of a 
won child. 

Ile swung open the cottage gate for 
her. “ Don’t vou bother about painting. 
Neither as Hope 
nor Spring, but as Daphne coming swiftly 
into the dusk void, bringing the glory 
with her.” 

a 
freshly. 
of your work. 


I’m going to paint you. 


should like that,” she said, 
“ And I should like to see some 
I think ” 
him seriously, judgment suspended for a 
moment, then smiled out 
am sure, it is spiritual and sympathetic 
Quite 
her look was confiding, 


she considered 
and “ves, I 


self-unconscious, 


“ But 


and inspiring.” 
admiring. 
It need not be sad.’ 

that now. It 
never 


why sad ? 
“ No,” he 


need 


agreed, “I see 
But 
much about the painting. 


mind so 
That is not 
Auch 


not be sad. 
the chief thing for either of us. 
das Leben ist eine Kunst.” 

“Oh, that’s just it!” she sighed. 
I—have done nothing but dream.” 


* And 


Miss Felicia was not in bed, after all. 
She rose anxiously from the obseurity of 
the porch. 

As Surprise went up the path, she 
She was white when she 
reached the steps. “Ive been to Buena 
Vista. Here’s your snuff-box. And I’m 
sorry we couldn’t have let her keep it. 
She’s lovely.” 

“So she was kind to you, too,” 
Miss Felicia. 

Surprise looked up. Why not? But, 
“No,” she realized, “she wasn’t. She 
hasn’t even the good manners of superior- 
ity. She’s a lady. I suppose it’s because 
she has never lost any of the proofs of 
it that it never occurs to her to assert it. 
She doesn’t need the snuff-box. But I 
would love her to have it.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Felicia, pushing her 
chair back against the house wall for the 
night, “ at least we shall not have to give 
her any further occasions to pity us.” 

“She didn’t pity me!” eried Surprise. 
“ And, sister, if she pitied you, it was— 
not for your circumstances.” But Miss 


braced herself. 


said 
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Felicia was rattling the door-knob for her 
to come and be locked in. “ And apart 
from everything else,” spid Surprise, en- 
tering, “she wanted the snuff-box.” 

“ Are you ready for me to blow out this 
lamp?” asked Miss Felicia. 


Dobson Kinnard hated to wake next 
morning. Ile had grown suspicious of his 
life-mirage. But. as he followed last 
night’s trail, now vivid in green and sun- 
light and blue sky, his spirits soared 
again. Oh, the world was as good in day- 
light as under any half-concealing and 
glorifying moon. 

And did one ask the Sistine or the Milo 
for time to consider ¢ 

The figure on the cottage porch in 
blouse and sunbonnet was—the old sister? 

At the sound of his voice she pushed 
the bonnet back. Recognition gave him 
one shock of fear. But, simultaneous as 
light, the flash of her face reassured him. 
Oh yes, it was all true, not a dream, a 
twilight vapor. The beauty of the person 
was but the visualizing of the Soul of 
Beauty within; for beauty and goodness 
and happiness are the three sides of an 
equilateral triangle—turn it how you will, 
it is all one and always the same. 

Surprise jumped up, shedding her green 
lapful into a pan beside her with a long 
free movement full of grace. Her bonnet 
fell off. She ran toward him delightedly. 

But half down the walk she began to 
slacken. And in the last ten paces, under 
his widening eyes, she was transformed 
as strangely and as materially as if from 
the Wenderland working of one of Alice’s 
astonishing refections. 

She reached him languid and indiffer- 
ent. “Isn’t this early for you?” 

“T’'m getting old enough,” he said, “ to 
begin to be afraid of being too late.” 

Her answering gleam .was almost as 
swiftly veiled. “ And yet, evidently, you 
have plenty of time on your hands.” 

The tone nettled him. “Are you 
busy ?” 

Leaning over the gate she looked half 
up at him and laughed—at what? “ Well, 
Old Uncle Jerry isn’t exactly a _ pat- 
ent reversible servant, ‘ warranted ta be 
good at anything, from ploughing to 
fluting a lady’s ruffles.’ He’s a wonder- 
ful negro, but wonderful chiefly for eld 
and faithfulness.” 


“Then I won't keep you.” Kinnard 
began stiffly and ended good-humoredly : 
“ But this evening, now, you won't be 
busy, surely. At moonrise ?”’ 

He waited. 

“ No, I won’t be busy this evening,” she 
admitted at last. 

“And the stile,” he suggested, appe 
tizingly, “is a kind of turning-point, and 
a fair enough half-way point, and it isn’t 
crowded, and offers a pleasant outlook.” 

“Yes,” she conceded, with a ripple in 
her throat, “the prospect is attractive.” 

“ Till to-night, then.” He lifted his hat. 

“ Well—good-by 


gered. 


Her voice lin- 


She had distinctly dismissed him! 
Why act now as if he might have stayed ? 

Sut as he wavered, she turned toward 
the house. 

When she did not come to the stile, 
though he waited and waited, he explain 
ed to himself that he had not been deti- 
nite. Besides, he had offered to deliver a 
note from Mrs. Paisley Lockard. 

The two sisters were on the porch, the 
long length of the younger on the steps, 
the elder upright in her chair, her knit- 
ting idle in the uncertain light that was 
only a suffusion from a lamp indoors. 

The girl greeted him without surprise 
or expectation. She seemed, indeed, a 
trifle blasé as to his visit, though willing 
to be amused and to be amusing. She 
talked gayly and simply, but with evasive 
eyes. Only when he talked, he felt her 
grave regard searching, weighing him. 
His quick smile petitioned for a spark of 
yesterday’s spontaneous liking. But her 
look instantly eluded his. Except for 
that first fleeting glimpse of her in the 
morning, the subtle woman of to-day was 
not the frank, friendly girl of yesterday. 

She talked quite as if her sister were 
one of the bushes. But Kinnard could 
not so ignore the silent shadow motion- 
less and straight in its chair. He rose 
earlier than he meant to go, hoping, when 
Surprise rose, too, to drift her to the gate. 

But Surprise did not rise. 

He lingered. “ You didn’t come to the 
stile.” 

“No? Did you expect me?’ There 
was a breath of mockery in the intona- 
tion. And in the light through the win- 
dow he saw her eyes, laughing, inviting, 
daring, forbidding. 
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Ough! that rigid old gorgon in the 
chair! 

‘T have a note to deliver,” he said, 
hastily, “ and though I assure you I didn’t 
read it on the way, I'll risk saying that 
it’s an invitation to the garden-party 
to-morrow night at Buena Vista. Will 
vou come ?” 

“Will I come!” cried Surprise, raptur 
susly, and gave him another glimpse of 
the girl of yesterday. 

“Then I'll tell Mrs. Paisley Lockard to 
count on you, too, And come early, do. 
The party won’t really begin till you 
vet there.” 


‘You certainly won't go!” In Miss 
Felicia’s voice horror spoke. 

Surprise rose slowly, drawing a heavy 
breath, lifting both palms. “If Fate 
will only give me a chance!” she said, 
deeply. 

‘Nonsense! What could you wear?” 
said Miss Felicia, oblivious of any be 
trayal of inconsistency. 

‘T’ll wear the blue-flowered silk that 
was in mother’s trousseau. With the full 
skirt and sleeves, it’s not so very out of 
style. And the turquoises and pearls, and 
the ivory comb, and the mother-of-pearl 
fan, and the point searf, and the slippers 
with the gold buckles—” 

“Surprise Sutcliffe! Ive told you 
dozens of times that if it’s ever known 
we have those things 

“1 don’t eare if they are all stolen 
that night. Tl get the good of things 
onee, whatever follows. They might as 
vell be really buried. It’s no use to say 
a word, sister. This one time I carry my 
own way through.” 


But she did not come, and did not 
come. 

Perhaps she thought they were to meet 
at the stile. 

He reached there, breathless. 

A figure rose stiffly. Miss Felicia! 

She held out to him a parcel whose 
mere size and shape Surprise would have 
recognized. “Take this to Mrs. Paisley 
Lockard,” she said—Miss Felicia never 
said please nor sounded it—* with the 
compliments of the Misses Sutcliffe, and 
tell her that if she will call, Miss Felicia 
will be pleased to have her taste some of 
her raspberry shrub made from an old 
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recipe of her mother’s, Mrs. Suteliffe of 
Walnut Woods.” 

* But—Surprise¢” Kinnard stammered. 

Without another word the old woman 
walked off. 

Just as he stepped into the shadow of 
the lane, Kinnard saw Surprise lean cau 
tiously over the gate, lean gleaming in 
soft stuff and jewelry, and look, and 
draw back. 

Iie stopped. He turned himself about 
Tace. If it had been another fellow he 
would have thought it funny. As it was, 
he raged. And that rage wheeled him 


around once more face forward. But 
with the rage came strategy. He ad 


vanced on the far side of the lane, in 
deep shade, until, directly opposite the 
gate, just as she leaned to peep again, he 
stepped out and confronted her. 

Surprise breathed a soft “Oh!” She 
seemed gathering herself for flight. 
Then, her draperies caught to her bosom, 
she peered in nonchalant inquiry. “ Who 
is it? The light 

Ile pushed through the gate. “ Why 
didn’t you come? What do you expect a 
man to care for in you when you are rude 
and deceitful and capricious, and make a 
fool of him, and care only for your power 
of self and sex? Is that being pretty ?” 
But under his indignation he was fasci- 
nated by her look. In spite of full sleeves 
and skirt, the old costume had not, of 
course, the current lines. Its quaintness 
accented her. And the flow and color of 
it and her extra touches in ornament ex 
pressed her as the soft iridescence does 
the dove. “What do you expect a man 
to eare for in you?” 

“ When, pray, did I ask a man to care? 

“You were waiting. You were begin- 
ning to be afraid I wouldn’t come.” 

Her hand, pulling carelessly at the rose- 
bush, trembled. “ Well, he came,” she 
said. “ What did he care for, then?” The 
eyes teased, the mouth quivered. 

Instinct, older than speech or reason, 
actuated him. He caught her in his 
arms, a man, compelling. 

And the eternal feminine answered 
him. 

When he emerged, dripping, from 
ecstasy, he realized it. “You do love 
me a 

She pulled away. “How you spoil 
things! That isn’t the thing for you to 
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say.” Then she faced him with white “ You wi// say the wrong side of the re 
passion. “Of course | didn’t come, not sponses! Like Old Uncle Jerry. He was 
half-way, not one step. Even if I have a preacher once, would be nothing but 
never had another lover! Oh, for that Episcopalian like quality white folks, 
very reason ! Now Vl have the best or and always insisted on reading all the 
nothing. Give all or not at all.” service himself. Still, since you say 
“ Never have had another lover. You? both sides 

Oh! You masterpiece! you treasure! “Some one has to say yours,” Kinnard 
Buried. Here. Well, at least I have un- reminded her. “ Will you?’ 

earthed you at last. And for me—the 

Dream of the Morning has materialized.” “What is that hard thing in your 
Her color rose again like flame in an up- pocket? Grandfather’s snuff-box! Well, 
ward draught. “ You do love me!” he re- dear old sister! So she and Mrs. Paisley 
peated, with a wonder that never expected Lockard can meet as equals at last.” 





to grow old. “(Come with me to give it to her,” hi 
She laughed softly, pushing back with said. “ Yes, do. I want them to see you 
her crossed arms against his breast. as you are to-night.” 


Joan of Arc at Domréemy 


BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


bes CHRIST, if I might serve Thee in my heart 
Within some convent close, whose quiet walls 
Enfold a garden—there with Thee apart 

To walk in holiness, where sunshine falls 


And birds sing through the arbors all the day! 
Or, if this may not be, then in my room 


Warded by angels, might I hide away 
And, glad and silent, with my wheel and loom 


In toil and meditation, maidenly, 

With prayer and fasting, make my soul so white 
The Blessed Virgin might reach forth to me 

Her arms that cradled Thee! Lord, if I might! 


But ah, the Visions and the Voices, Lord! 

Thy heaven is all a flashing of white fire 
And every angel bears a flaming sword 

Calling me forth. ... Lord, if at Thy desire 


I must put by the distaff and the wheel, 

I am Thy handmaid.... Make me unto France 
A heart of adamant and edge of steel 

Like Deborah of old. Cry the advance! 


Yet be Thou near, in this Thy way I take— 

For look, dear God! Across it falls the shame, 
The shadow of the seaffold and the stake- 

And in my flesh the writhing of the flame! 























BY CAPTAIN A. 

F immense timeliness as a prepara- 

tive to the War of Secession was 

the reconstitution of the material 
of the navy, practically coincident with 
the regeneration of the personnel, between 
1850 and 1860. The causes which led to 
this are before my time and beyond my 
contemporary knowledge. They therefore 
form no part of my theme; but the result, 
which is more important than the process, 
was strictly contemporary with me. It 
marked a definite parting with sails as 
the motive reliance of a ship of war, but 
at the characterized by 
an extreme conservatism, which 
probably judicious at the time, and cer- 


same time was 


was 


tainly represented general contempo- 
rary naval opinion. It must be re- 
membered that the Atlantic was first 
crossed by a steamer in 1837 (a feat 


shortly before thought impossible on ac- 
count of coal consumption), and that 
the serew propeller was not largely adopt- 
ed till several years afterwards. In 
the transatlantic liners still 
paddlers; but the paddle-wheel shaft was 
far above the water, and so, in neces- 
sary consequence, was much of the ma- 
chinery which transmitted power from 
the boilers to the wheel. All battle ex- 
perience avouched the probability of dis- 
abling injury under such exposure; not 
mere certain, but probably more fatal, 
than that to spars and sails of sailing- 
ships. Despite tuis drawback, paddle- 
wheel men-of-war were being built be- 
tween 1840 and 1850. Our own navy 
had of these two large and powerful ves- 
sels, sisters, the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippt. Singularly enough, both met the 
same end—by fire; the Missouri being 
burned in the Bay of Gibraltar, in 1843, 
the Mississippi in the river of the same 
name in the course of Farragut’s pas- 
sage of the batteries at Port Hudson, in 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 684.—109 
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1863. This engagement marked the end 
of the admiral’s achievements in the 
river, throughout which, beginning with 
the passage of the forts and the capture 
of New Orleans, the Mississippi had 
done good work. At the time of her de- 
struction the present Admiral Dewey 
was her first lieutenant. Besides these 
two we had the Susquehanna, “ paddle- 
wheel steam-frigate,” which also served 
manfully through the war, and was in 
commission after it. It was she who 
carried General Sherman on his mission 
to Mexico in 1866. As usual, the princi- 
pal European navies had built many 
more of these vessels—that is, had 
adopted improvements more readily than 
we did. During my first cruise after 
graduation, on the coast of Brazil, 1859- 
61, the British squadron there was com- 
posed chiefly of paddlers, the flag-ship 
Leopard As I remember, 
there was only one screw steamer, the 
sloop of war Curacao. 

3y that time, however, the paddlers 
were only survivals; but it may be noted, 
in passing, with reference to the ery of 
obsolescence so readily raised in our day, 


being one. 


that these survivals did yeoman service 
in the War of Secession. It is possible to 
be too quick in discarding as well as too 
slow in adopting. By 1850 the screw had 
made good its position; and the difficulty 
which had impeded the progress of steam 
in men-of-war disappeared when it be- 
came possible to place all machinery be- 
low water. There were, however, many 
improvements still to before it 
could be frankly and fully accepted as the 
sole motive power. It is not well to let 
go with one hand till sure of your grip 
with the other. So in the early days of 
electrie lighting, prudent steamship com- 
panies kept their oil-lamps trimmed and 
filled in the brackets alongside of the 


come 
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electric globes. Apart from the difficulty 
experienced by the average man—and 
governments are almost always averages 
—in adjusting his action to novel condi- 
tions, the science of steam-enginery was 
still very backward. Notably the expend- 
iture of coal was excessive; to produce 
a given result, in miles travelled or speed 
attained, much more had to be burned 
than now—a condition to which contrib- 
uted also the lack of rigidity in the wood- 
en hulls, which still held their ground. 
Sails were very expensive articles, as I 
heard said by an accomplished officer of the 
olden days; but they were less costly than 
coal. Steam, therefore, was accepted at 
the first only as an accessory, for emer- 
gencies. It was too evident for question, 
that in battle a vessel independent of the 
wind would have an unqualified advan- 
tage one dependent; though an 
early acquaintance of mine, a sailmaker 
in the navy—a man of unusual intel- 
ligence and tried courage—used to main- 
tain that would never prevail. 
Small steamers, he contended, would ac- 
company sailing fleets to tow vessels be- 
calmed or disabled in battle; a most 
entertaining instance of professional pre- 
possession. What would be his reflections, 
had he survived till this year of grace, 
to see only six sailmakers on the active 
list of the navy, the last appointed in 
1888, and not one of them afloat? Like- 
wise, in breasting the continuous head- 
winds that mark some ocean districts, or 
traversing the calms of others, there 
would be gain; but for the most part 
sailing, it was thought, was sufficiently 
expeditious, decidedly cheaper, and more 
generally reliable; for steamers “ broke 
down.” Admiral Baudin, a French vet- 
eran of the Napoleonic period, was. very 
sniffy over the uncertainties of action of 
the steamers accompanying his sailing 
frigates when he bombarded Vera Cruz 
in 1839; and since writing these words 
I have come across the following quota- 
tion, of several years later, from the Lon- 
don Guardian, which is republishing some 
of its ancient news under the title “’Tis 
Sixty Years Since”: 


over 


steam 


Naval Maneeuvres in 1846. The Squadron 
of Evolution is one of the topics of the 


present week (June 10, 1846). Its arrival 
in the Cove of Cork, after a cruise which 
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has tested by every variety of weather the 
sailing qualities of the vessels, has furnish 
ed the world with a few particulars of its 
doings, and with some materials for specu 
lating on the problems it was sent. out t: 
solve. The result, as far as it goes, is 
certainly unfavorable to the exclusive pre 
alence of steam agency in naval warfare 
Sailing-ships, it is seen, can do things which 
steamers, as at present constructed, cannot 
accomplish. They can keep the sea when 
steamers cannot. But the screw 
which is reported “to have astonished 
everybody,” is certainly an exception. Pei 
haps by this contrivence the rapidity and 
convenience of steam locomotion may | 
combined with the power and stability of 
our huge sailing batteries. 


steamer 


Under convictions thus slowly recast- 
ing, the first big steam ships of war car- 
ried merely “auxiliary” engines; were, 
in fact, sailing-vessels, of the types in us 
for over a century, into which machin 
introduced to meet 
emergencies. In some cases, probably in 
many, ships already built as sailers wer 
lengthened and engined. As late as 180% 
we were station-mates with one such, thi 
Rodney of ninety guns, then the flag 
ship of the British China squadron; an 
we had already met another, the Princes 
Royal, at the Cape of Good Hope, hom 
ward bound. She, however, had_ be: 
built as a steamer. She was a singular! 
handsome vessel, of her majestic type: 
and, as she lay close by us, I remem) 
commenting on her appearance to one 0! 
my messmates—poor Stewart, who after- 
wards went down in the Oneida. “ Yes,” 
he replied, “she possesses several el: 
ments of the sublime.” They certai: 
ly were imposing creations, with thei! 
double and treble tiers of guns, thrusting 
their black muzzles through the succes 
sive ports which, to the number of fiftee: 
to twenty, broke through the two broa 
white bands that from bow to 
traversed the blackness of their hulls: 
above which rose spars as tall and bro 
as ever graced the days of Nelson. 1 
make the illusion ef the past as con 
plete as possible, and the dissemblan« 
from the sailing-ship as slight, the smok: 
stack—or funnel—was telescopic, permit 
ting it to be lowered almost out of sigh! 
For those who can recall these predeces 
sors of the modern battle-ships, the latte 
ean make slight claim to beauty or im- 


ery Tas oceasion: 


ster 
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pressiveness; yet, despite the ugliness of 
their angular broken sky-line, they have 
a gracefulness all their own when moving 
in still water. I remember, a 

lozen ago, watching the French 
Mediterranean fleet of six or eight battle- 
ships leaving the harbor of Villefranche, 
near Nice. 
get their several stations, during which, 
here and there, a vessel lying quiet wait- 


slow ly 


years 


There was some mancuvring 


her opportunity would glide forward 
ith a dozen slow turns of the screws, 

‘t agitating the water beyond a light 
ripple at the bows. The bay at the mo- 

ent was quiet as a mill-pond, and it 

needed little imagination to prompt 

cognition of the identity of dignified 
movement with that of a swan making its 
leisurely way by means equally unseen; 
no turbulent display of energy, yet sug- 
estive of mysterious power. 

Before the War of Secession, and in- 
deed for some twenty years after it, the 
('nited States never inclined to the main- 
tenance of squadrons, properly so called. 
[t is true that a dozen ships of the line were 
built during the sail period, but they never 
sailed together; and the 
battle-ship in all eras is combined action. 
Our squadrons, till long after I entered 
the navy, were simply aggregations of 


the essence of 


vessels, no two of which were necessarily 
the same size or class. When a ship 
f the line (which never 
ppened in my time) she went without 
mates—a palpable paradox: a ship of the 
line which to no line belonged. Ours 
was a navy of single, isolated cruisers; 
nd under that condition we had received 
correct tradition that, whatever the 


went to 


sea 


nominal class of an American ship of 


should be somewhat stronger 
than the corresponding vessels built by 
other nations. Each cruiser, 
vould bring superior force to any field 
‘f battle at all possible to her. This was 
. perfectly just military conception, to 
which in great measure we owed our suc- 
cesses in 1812. The same rule does not 
apply to fleets, which to achieve the like 
superiority rely upon united action, and 
upon tactical facility obtained by the 
homogeneous qualities of the several 
ships, enabling them to combine greater 
numbers upon a part of the enemy. 
Therefore Great Britain, which so long 
ruled the world by fleets, attached less 


she 


var, 


therefore, 
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importance to size in the particular ves- 
Class for were 
weaker than her enemies’, but in fleet 
action they usually won. At the period 
of which I writing, the 
propeller, having fairly established its 
position, prompted a reconstruction of 
the navy, with no change of the prin- 
ciples just mentioned. 
dictated the ordered, 
and the idea of relative size prescribed 
their dimensions. 


sel. class her ships 


am screw 


The cruiser idea 
classes of vessels 
There were to be six 
the largest six 
steam-sloops, and six smaller vessels, a 
precise title for which I do not know. I 
myself have usually called them by the 
French name corvette, which has a recog- 
nized place in English marine phraseol- 
ogy, and means a sloop of war of the 
smallest class. A transfer of terms, ac- 
change of system, is apt 


steam-frigates of class, 


companying a 
to be marked by anomalies. 

These eighteen vessels were the nucleus 
of the fighting foree with which the gov- 
ernment met the War of Secession. In 
the frigates and sloops steam was pure- 
ly auxiliary; they had every spar and 
sail of the sailing-ships to which they 
corresponded. Four of the larger sloops 

the Hartford, Richmond, Brooklyn, 
and Pensacola — constituted the  back- 
bone of Farragut’s fleet throughout his 
operations in the Mississippi. The Lan- 
the finest of these five 
sisters, was already in the Pacific, and 
there remained throughout the war; while 
the San Jacinto, being of different type 
and size, was employed rather 
than for the important operations of 
war. It was she that arrested the Con- 
federate commissioners, Slidell and Ma- 
son, on board the British mail-steamer 
Trent, in 1861. The corvettes were also 
employed for the most part as cruisers, 
being at once less effective in battery, 
for river work, and swifter. They alone 
of the vessels built in the fifties were 
engined for speed, as speed went in those 


caster, one of 


as a cruiser 


days; but their sail power also was ample, 
though somewhat reduced. One of them, 
the Iroquois, accompanied Farragut to 
New Orleans, as did a sister ship to her, 
the Oneida, which was laid down in 1861, 
after many Southern Senators and Rep- 
resentatives had left their seats in Con- 
gress, and the secession movement be- 
came ominous of war; when it began to 
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be admitted that perhaps, after all, for 
sufficient cause, brothers might shed the 
‘blood of brothers. The steam-frigates 
were of too deep draught to be of much 
use in the shoal waters to which the na- 
ture of the hostilities and the character 
of the Southern confined naval 
operations. Being extremely expensive in 
up-keep, with enormous crews, and not 
having speed under steam to make them 
effective chasers, they were of little avail 
against an enemy who had not, and could 
not have, any ships at sea heavy enough 
to compete with them. The Wabash of 
this elass bore the flag of Admiral Du- 
pont at the capture of Port Royal; and 
after the fight the negroes who had wit- 
nessed it from shore reported that when 
“that checker-sided ship,” following the 
elliptical course prescribed to the squad- 
ron for the engagement, came abreast 
the enemy’s works, the gunners after one 
experience took at once to cover. No 
barbette or merely embrasured battery of 
that day could stand up against the 
twenty or more heavy guns carried on 
each broadside by the steam-frigates, if 
these could get near enough. At New 


coast 


Orleans, even the less numerous pieces 
of the sloops beat down opposition, so 
long as they remained in front of Fort 
St. Philip and close to; but when they 
passed on, so the first lieutenant of one of 
them told me, the enemy returned to his 


guns and hammered them severely. This 
showed that the fort was not seriously 
injured, nor its armament decisively crip- 
pled: but that the personnel was com- 
pletely dominated by the fire of many 
heavy guns during the critical period re- 
quired for the smaller as well as larger 
vessels to As most of the river 
work was of this character, the broadsides 
of the sloops were determinative, and 
those of the frigates would have been 
more so could they have been brought to 
the scene; but they could not. Much 
labor was expended in the attempt to 
drag the Colorado, sister ship to the 
Wabash, across the bar of the Missis- 
sippi; but fruitlessly. 

For the reasons named, the screw frig- 
ates built in the fifties had little active 
share in the War of Secession. Were they, 
then, from a national standpoint, useless- 
ly built? Not unless preparation for 
war is to be rejected and reliance placed 


pass. 
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upon extemporized means. To this resort 
our people have always been inclined to 
trust unduly, owing to a false or partial 
reading of history; but to it they wer 
excusably compelled by the extensive de 
mands of the War of Secession, which 
could searcely have been anticipated. At 
the time these frigates were built they 
were, by their dimensions and the charac 
ter of their armaments, much the most 
formidable ships of their class afloat, or as 
yet designed. Though correctly styled 
frigates—having but one covered deck of 
guns—they were open to the charge, 
brought against our frigates in 1812 by 
the British, of being ships of the lin 
in disguise; and being homogeneous i: 
qualities, they would, in acting together, 
have presented a line of battle extorting 
very serious consideration from any 
probable foreign enemy. It was for suc! 
purpose they were built; and it was n 
reproach to their designers that, being 
adapted to meet a probable contingency 
they were too big for one which very few 
men thought likely. At that moment, 
when the portentous evolution of naval 
material which my time has witnessed wa 
but just beginning, they were thorough] 
up to date, abreast and rather ahead o! 
the conclusions as yet reached by con 
temporary opinion. The best of compli 
ments was paid them by the imitation o! 
other navies; for, when the first one wa 
built, we sent her abroad on exhibition, 
much like a hen cackling over its last 
performance, with the result that we had 
not long to congratulate ourselves on th: 
newest and best thing. It is this plac 
in a long series of development which 
gives them their historical interest. But 
if the frigates were unfitted to the par 
ticular emergency of a civil contest, scarc 
ly to be discerned as imminent in 1855, 
the advantage of preparation for genera! 
service is avouched by the history of th: 
first year of hostilities, even so excep- 
tional as those of 1861 and 1862. Withi: 
a year of the first Bull Run, Farragut’: 
squadron had fought its way from th: 
mouth of the Mississippi to Vicksburg. 
That the extreme position was not held 
was not the fault of the ships, but of back 
wardness in other preparations of tl 
nation. Save the Oneida, all the naval! 
vessels that subdued New Orleans hai 
been launched and ready before the war, 
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except the gunboats; and to attribute 
any determinative effect in such opera- 
tions to these, with their one heavy gun, 
is to misunderstand the conditions. Even 
a year later, at the very important pas- 
sage of Port Hudson, the fighting work 
was done by the Hartford, Richmond, 
Mississippi, and Monongahela; of which 
only the last named and least powerful 
was built after the war began. It would 
he difficult to overrate the value, mate- 
rial and moral, of the early successes 
which led the way to the opening of the 
vreat river, due to having the ships and 
officers ready. So the important advan- 
tages obtained by the capture of Port 
Royal in South Carolina, and of Hatteras 
Inlet in North Carolina, within the first 
six months, were the results of readiness; 
slight and inadequate as that was in refer- 
ence to anything like a great naval war. 

A brief analysis of the composition of 
the navy at the opening of the War of 
Secession will bring out stil) more vividly 
how vitally important to the issue were th« 
constructions of the decade, 1850-1860. 
In March, 1861, when Lincoln was in- 
augurated, the available ships of war at 

a or in the yards numbered sixty-one. 
Of these, thirty-four were sailing-vessels, 
ubstantially worthless; although, as the 
commeree of the world was still chiefly 
earried on by sailing-ships, they could 


f some slight service against thes 
ttempting to pass a blockade. For the 
most part, however, they were but scare- 
crows, if even respected as such. Of the 
twenty-seven steamers, only six dated from 
before 1850; the remainder were being 
built when I entered the Naval Academy 
n September, 1856. Their construction, 
vith all that it meant, constituted a prin- 
cipal part of the environment into which 
I was then brought, of which the recast- 
ing of the list of officers was the other 
most important and significant feature. 
Both were revolutionary in character, and 
prophetie of further changes quite beyond 
the foresight of contemporaries. From 
this point of view the period in question 
has the character of an epoch, initiated, 
made possible, by the invention of the 
screw propeller; which, in addition to 
the better nautical qualities associated 
with it, permitted the defence of the 
machinery by submersion, and of the sides 
of the ship by the application of armor. 


THE 











WAR OF SECESSION. 





In this lay the germ of the race between 
the armor and the gun, involving almost 
directly the attempt to reach the parts 
which armor cannot protect—the under- 
water body—by means of the torpedo. 
The increases of weight induced by th 
competition of gun and armor led neces 
sarily to increase of size, which in turn 
lent itself to increases of speed that hav: 
been pushed beyond the strictly necessary, 
and at all events are neither militarily 
nor logically involved in the progress 
made. It has remained to me always a 
matter of interest and satisfaction that 
1 first knew the navy, was in close per- 
sonal contact and association with it, in 
this period of unconscious transition; 
and that to the fact of its being yet in- 
complete I have owed the experience of 
vessels, now wholly extinct, of which it 
would be less than truth to say that in all 
essential details they were familiar to 
the men of two hundred years ago. Nay, 
in their predecessors of that date, as trans- 
mitted to us by contemporary prints, it 
is easy to trace the development in form 
of the ships I have known from the 
medieval galley; and this, were the reec- 
ords equally complete, would doubtless 
find its rudimentary outlines in the 
triremes of the ancient world. Of this 
evolution of structure clear evidences re 
main also in terminology, even now cur- 
rent; survivals which, if the facts were 
unknown, would provoke curiosity and 
inquiry as to their origin, as physiol- 
ogists seek to reconstruct the past of a 
race from scanty traces still extant. 

I have said that the character of th 
ships then building constituted a chief 
part of my environment in entering th¢ 
navy. The effect was inevitable, and 
amounted, in fact, simply to making me 
a man of my period. My most susceptibl 
years were colored by the still lingering 
traditions of the sail era and of the 
“marlingspike seaman”; not that I, al- 
ways clumsy with my fingers, had any 
promise of ever distinguishing myself 
with the marlingspike. This expressive 
phrase, derived from its chief tool, char- 
acterized the whole professional equip- 
ment of the then mechanic of the sea; 
of the man who, given the necessary 
rope-yarns, and the spars shaped by a 
carpenter, could take a bare hull as she 
lay for the first time quietly at anchor 
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from 

equip 
ance; 
lying 


the impetus of her launch and 
her for without other 
“»arbuckle ” on board her spars 
alongside her in the stream, fit 


sea assist- 


” 


her rigging, bend her sails, stow her hold, 
and present her all a-taunt-o to the men 
The navigation of 
a ship thus equipped was a field of sea- 
manship apart from that of the marling- 
spike; but the men who sailed her to 
all parts of the earth were expected to be 


who were to sail her. 


able to do all the preliminary work them- 
selves, often did do it, and considered it 
quite as truly a part of their business 
as the handling her at sea. Of course, 
in equipping ships, as in all other busi- 
ness, specialization had come in with 
progress; there were ropemakers, there 
were riggers who took the ropes ready 
made and fitted them for the ship, and 
there were stevedores to stow holds, ete.; 
but the tradition ran that the seaman 
should be able on a pinch to do all this 
himself, and the tradition kept alive the 
practice, which derived from the days, not 
vet wholly passed away, when he might, 
and often did have to, refit his vessel in 
far distant from any assistance 
other than his own, and often without 
any resources save those which his ready 
wit could adapt from materials meant for 
quite different uses. How to make a jib- 
boom do the work of a topsail - yard, 
and to utilize spare spars in rigging a 
jury-rudder, were specimens of the prob- 
lems then presented to the aspiring sea- 
man. It was somewhere in the thirties, not 
so very long before my time, that a Cap- 
tain Rous of the British navy achieved 
renown—I would say immortal, were I 
not afraid that most people have forgotten 
—by bringing his frigate home from 
Labrador to England after losing her rud- 
der. It is said that he afterwards ran 
for Parliament, and when on the hustings 
some doubter asked about his political 
record, he announced, “I am Captain 


scenes 
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Rous who brought the Pique across th 
Atlantic without a rudder.” Of cours: 
the reply was lustily cheered, and cd 
servedly; for in such seas, with a shi; 
dependent upon sails only, it was a sple1 
did, if somewhat reckless, achievemen' 
Oooper, in his Homeward Bound, places 
the ship dismasted on the coast of Africa 
Close at hand, but on the beach, lies 
wrecked vessel with her spars standing; 
and there is no exaggeration in the word 
he puts in the mouth of Captain Truck 
“The seaman who with sticks and roy 
and blocks enough cannot rig his ship, 
might as well stay ashore and publis 
an hebdomadal.” 

Such was the marlingspike seaman ot 
the days of Cooper and Marryat, an 
such was still the able seaman, th 
“ A.B.,” of 1855. It was not indeed nec: 
sary nor expected that most naval office: 
shonld be able to do such things wit 
their own hands; but it was justly r 
quired that they should know when a jo! 
of marlingspike seamanship was well . 
ill done, and to supervise when necessary. 
Napoleon is reported to have said that 
he could judge personally whether thx 
shoes furnished his soldiers were well . 
ill mage; but he needed not to be a sho 
maker. Marryat, commenting on one 0! 
his characters, says that he had seldon 
known an officer who prided himself o 
his “ practical” knowledge who was a‘ 
the same time a good navigator; and tha! 
such too often “lower the respect due t 
them by assuming the Jack Tar.” Odd 
ly enough, lunching once with an ol: 
and distinguished British admiral, wh 
had been a midshipman while Marryat 
still lived, he told me that he remembere:| 
him well; his reputation, he added, was 
that of “an excellent seaman, but not 
much of an officer ”—an expressive phrase. 
current in our own service, and which 
doubtless has its equivalent in all mari- 
time languages. 





In the Second April 


BY JAMES BR 


A STORY IN 


II 
S John Bulmer leisurely ascended 
from the village the birds were 
waking. Whether day were at 
hand was a matter of twittering 
debate overhead, but in the west the stars 
paling one by one, like 
puffed out by the pretentious little wind 
that was bustling about the turquoise 
pola of and eastward Belle- 
garde showed stark, as though scissored 


or no 


were eandles 


heaven; 


from a painting, against a sky of gray 
Here was a world of faint 
Here was the exquisite ten- 
ion of dawn, curiously achime with his 
od, for just now he found the universe 

beautiful to put any actual faith in 
He had _ strayed 
Faéry, somehow,—into Atlantis, or Ava- 
lon, or “ near Athens land 
of opalescence and vapor and delicate 
color, that would vanish bubblelike at the 
discreet tap of Pawsey fetching in his 
shaving-water; and meantime his memory 
snatched at each loveliness, jealously, as 


d rose. 
ambiguity. 


ts existence. into 


a woe rd 


” 
a 


a pug snatches bits of sugar. 

Beneath her window he paused and 
shifted his lute before him. Then he 
egan to sing, exultant in the unreality 

everything and of himself in 
t cular. 

Sang John Bulmer: 

“Speed forth, 
bassador, 

Lest in the 
queror, 
day be 
umph,—for 
The sun is single, but her eyes are twain. 


par- 


my song, the sun’s am- 


east night prove the con- 


And slain, and darkness tri- 


‘And now the sunlight and the night 
contest ‘ 
\ doubtful battle, and day bides at best 
Doubtful, until she waken. ’Tis atte&t 
The sun is single. 


“But her eyes are twain,— 
And should the light of all the world 


delay, 


ANCH CABELL 


TWO PARTS 


And darkness prove victorious? Is it day 
Now that the sun alone is risen? 
as Nay, 


The sun is eyes 
twain, 
Twain firmaments that mock with heaven- 


lier hue 


single, but her are 


The heavens’ less lordly and less gracious 
blue, 

lit with sunlier 
and through. 


And sunlight through 
‘The sun is single, but her eyes are twain, 
And of fair things this side of Paradise 
Fairest, of goodly things most goodly.” 


He paused here and smote a 
and louder chord. 


resonant 
His voice, too, ascend- 
ed in dulcet supplication. 

“ Rise, 
And succor the benighted world that cries, 
The sun is single, but her eyes are 


twain!” 


“ Eh—? Claire was 
peeping disdainfully from the window. 
Her throat was bare—a superfluous mir- 
acle among so many—and her dusky 
hair was a shade dishevelled, and in her 
meditative eyes he caught the flicker of 
her tardiest dream just as it vanished. 
“Tt is I,” John Bulmer confessed— 
come to awaken you according to the 
ancient custom of Poictesme.” 

“T had much rather have had my sleep 
out,” said she, resentfully. “In perfect 
frankness, I find you and your ancient 
customs a nuisance.” 

“You lack romance, my wife.” 

“Oh—?’ She was a person of many 
eryptie exclamations, this bride of his. 
Presently she said: “Indeed, Monsieur 
3ulmer, I entreat you to leave Poictesme. 
T have informed Louis of everything and 
he is rather furious.” 

John Bulmer said, “Do you compre- 
hend why IT have not already played the 
emigrant ?” 

“ Yes,” 


pause. 


So it is you, is it ?” 


io 


she answered, after a little 
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“ And for the same reason I can never 
leave you so long as this gross body be at 
my disposal. You are about to tell me 
that if I remain here I shall probably 
be hanged on account of what happened 
yesterday. There are reasons why I do 
not consider this likely, but if I knew 
it to be true—if I had but one hour’s 
start of Jack Ketch—I swear to you I 
would not budge.” 
“T am heartily sorry,” she replied, 
since if I had known you really cared 
for much—I would never have 
married you. Oh, it is impossible!” the 
girl laughed with a trace of hysteria, 
“vou had not laid eyes on me until a 
week ago yesterday.” 

“My dear,” John Bulmer answered, “ I 
am perhaps inadequately acquainted with 
the etiquette of such matters, but I make 
bold to question if love is exclusively 
regulated by clock-ticks. Observe!” he 
said, with a sort of fury; “there is a 
mocking demon in me who twists my 
tongue into a jest even when I am most 
serious. I love you; and I dare not tell 
you so without a grin. Then when you 
laugh at me I, too, can laugh, and the 


“ 


me—so 


whole transaction be regarded as a paro- 


Oh, I am indeed a coward!” 

“ Not so!” she earnestly replied. 
proved that yesterday.” 

“Yesterday I shot an unsuspecting 
man, and afterward fenced with another 
—in a shirt of Milanese armor! Yes, I 
was astoundingly heroic yesterday, for 
the simple reason that all the while I 
knew myself to be as safe as though I 
were snug at home snoring under an 
eider-down quilt. Yet, to do me justice, 
I am a shade less afraid of physical dan- 
ger than of ridicule.” 

She gave him a womanly answer. 
“You are not ridiculous, and to wear 
armor was very sensible of you.” 

“To the contrary, I am _ extremely 
ridiculous. For observe: IT am an elder- 
ly man, quite old enough to be your 
father; I am fat—no, that is kind of 
you, but I am not well built, I am merely 
and unpardonably fat; and I believe I 
am not possessed of any fatal beauty of 
feature such as would by ordinary impel 
young women to pursue me with unso- 
licited affection: and being all this, I 
presume to love you. To me, at least, 
that appears ridiculous.” 


dy. 
“You 
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“Ah, do not laugh!” she said. 
not laugh, Monsieur Bulmer!” 

But John Bulmer persisted in that 
curious laughter, which 
peculiarly unjovial. “ Because,” he pri 
ently stated, “the whole affair is 
very, very diverting.” 

“ Believe me,” Claire began, “I a: 
sorry that you care—so muck. I—do n 
understand. I am sorry—I am not,” t! 
girl said, in a new tone, and you saw |v 
honest face transfigured; “I am glad! 
Do you comprehend ?—-I am glad!” And 
then she swiftly closed the window. 

John Bulmer observed, “I am perha; 
subject to hallucinations, for otherwi 
the fact had been previously noted | 
geographers that Heaven is immediate] 
adjacent to Poictesme.” 


“Do 


somehow w 


Presently the old flippanecy came ba: 
to him, since an ancient custom is n 
lightly broken, and John Bulmer smil 
sleepily and shook his head. “ Here a 
I on my honeymoon, with my wife loc 
ed up in the chateau and me lock 
out of it. My position savors too mu 
of George Dandin’s to be quite accep’ 
able. Let us, then, set about rectify 
ing matters.” 

He came to the great gate of the cast! 
later and found two sentries there. H 
thought this odd, but they recognize: 
him as de Soyecourt’s guest, and, afte: 
a whispered consultation, admitted him 
In the courtyard a lackey took charge o! 
Monsieur Bulmer, and he was conduct: 
into the presence of the Marquis de Soy: 
court. “What the devil!” he thought. 
“is Bellégarde in a state of siege ?” 

The little Marquis sat beside th 
Duchesse de Puysange to the rear of 
long table with a crimson cover. Their 
attitudes smacked vaguely of the judicial! 
and before them stood a ragged, dissolut: 
fellow, guarded by four attendants, whom 
the Marquis was languidly considering. 

“My dear man,” de Soyecourt was sa) 
ing as John Bulmer came into the roon 
“when you brought this extraordinar 
epistle to Bellegarde, you must have bee: 
perfectly aware that thereby you wer 
forfeiting your life. Accordingly, I an 
in nature compelled to deny your absur(! 
claims to the immunity of a herald, just 
as I would decline to receive a heral:! 
from the cockroaches.” 
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That is cowardly,” the man said. 
‘T come as the representative of an hon- 
who to warn 


” 


enemy desires 
betore he strikes. 

‘You come as the representative of 
de Soyecourt retorted, “and as 
ch I receive you. You will, therefore, 
ermit me to wish you a pleasant journey 
Why, hola, madame! here 
that vagabond guest of ours returned 
observation !” 


orable you 


rmin, 


nto eternity. 


The Marquis rose and 
tepped forward, all abeam. “ Mr. Bul- 
with intense cordial- 
vy, “TI ean assure you that I was never 
re delighted to 

life.” 

‘Pardon, monseigneur,” one of the at- 

ndants here put in—“but what shall 

do with this Achon ?” 

The Marquis slightly turned his head, 
his hand still grasping John Bulmer’s. 
“Why, hang him, of course,” he said. 
“Tid I forget to tell you? But yes, take 
him out and hang him at once.” The 
four men conducted their prisoner from 
the room. 


er,” said he, an 


see any one in my 


ntire 
‘ ire 


“You find us in the act of dispensing 
” the Marquis continued, 
sellegarde we temper it with mercy, 
so that I shall ask no indiscreet questions 
concerning your absence of last night.” 
‘But I, monsieur,” said John Bulmer, 
“T, too, have come to demand justice.” 
“Téte-bleu, Mr. Bulmer! and what 
can I have the pleasure of doing for you 
in that respect ?” 
‘You. can restore 
John Bulmer said. 


j istic ™ yet 


at 


to me my wife,” 

And now de Soyecourt cast a smile 
toward the Duchess, though the latter 
was plainly troubled. “ Would you not 
have known this. was an Englishman,” 
he queried, “ by the avowed desire for the 
society of his own wife? They are a 
mad And indeed, Mr. Bulmer, I 
would very gladly restore to you this 
hitherto unheard-of if only I 
were blest with her acquaintance. As it 
is—” He waved his hand. 

‘I married her but yesterday,” said 
John Bulmer, “and I have reason to be- 
lieve that she is now within Bellegarde.” 
He saw the eyes of de Soyecourt slow- 
narrow. “ Jacques,” said the Marquis, 
“fetch me the pistol within that cabinet.” 
He resumed his seat to the rear of the 
table, the weapon lying before him. 
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race. 


spouse, 


lv 
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‘You may go now, Jacques; this gentle- 
man and I are about to hold a little 
private conversation.” Then, the 
had upon the lackey, de 
Soyecourt said, “Pray draw up a chair 
within just ten feet of this table, mon 
sieur, and me 
maiden name.” 

‘She was formerly known,” John Bul- 
mer answered, “ Mademoiselle Claire 


when 


door closed 


oblige with your wife’s 


as 
de Puysange.” 

The Duchess spoke for the first time. 
“Oh, the poor man! 
court, he 


Monsieur de Soye- 
is evidently insane.” 

“I do not know about that,” the Mar- 
quis said, fretfully, “but in any event 
I wish that people would not rush into 
Bellegarde and absolutely compel me to 
kill them. First there was this Achon, 
and now you, Mr. 
me. 


3ulmer, come to annoy 
Listen, monsieur,” he went on, pres- 

“last evening Mademoiselle de 
Puysange triumphantly announced both 
to the Duchess and to me that her im- 
pending match with the Duke of Orms- 
kirk must necessarily be broken off, as 
she was already married. She had, she 
stated, casually encountered you in the 
forest, where on the spur of the moment 
you two had espoused one another; and 
was quite unable to inform us what had 
become of you after the ceremony. You 
can conceive that as a sensible man I did 
credit a word of her story. But 
now, as I understand it, you corroborate 
this moonstruck narrative ?” 

John Bulmer bowed his 
have that honor, monsieur.” 

De Soyecourt sounded the gong beside 
him. “In that event, it is uncommonly 
convenient to have you in hand. Your 
return to Bellegarde I regard as oppor- 
tune, even though I am compelled to 
attribute it to insanity; personally, I dis- 
approve of this match with Milor Orms- 
kirk, but as Gaston is bent upon it, you 
will understand that in reason my only 
course is to make Claire a widow as soon 
as may be possible.” 

“Tt is intended, then,” John Bulmer 
queried, “that I am to follow the late 
and unlamented Achon ?” 

“T can but trust,” said the Marquis, 
politely, “that your course of life has 
qualified you for a superior flight, since 
Achon’s departure, I apprehend, was not 
unakin to a descent.” 


ent ly, 


not 


head. “I 
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“No!” the 


“ Monsieur de Soyecourt, can you not see 


Duchess cried, suddenly; 
the man is out of his senses? Let Claire 
for. 
De Sovyec 


There is some mistake.” 
“You know 
that I can refuse you nothing. 


be sent 
yurt shrugged. 
Jaeques,” 
he ealled to the appearing lackey, ”* re- 
quest Made moiselle de Puysange to honor 
us, if it be convenient, with her presence. 
Nay, I pray you, do not rise, Mr. Bul- 
mer; I am of a 
startled by 
finger, as you may note, is immediately 


disposition, 
the least movement, and my 


nervous 


upon the trigger.” 

So they sat thus, John Bulmer begin- 
ning to feel rather foolish as time wore 
not a long 
while before Claire had appeared in the 
doorway and had paused there quite un- 
rufiled. You great 
flood her countenance, and then swiftly 
ebb John Bulmer 
observed, with a thrill, that she made no 
sound, but simply waited, composed and 
alert, stolidly, to find out how 
much de Soyecourt knew before she spoke. 

The little Marquis said, “Claire, this 
gentleman informs us that you married 


on, though actually it was 


saw a wave of color 


and leave it ashen. 


almost 


him yesterday.” 

Tranquilly she inspected her claimant. 
“T did Monsieur Bulmer at all 
yesterday, so far as ] Why, 
surely, Louis, you did not take my non- 


last 


not see 


remember. 


in earnest?” she de- 
manded, and gave a mellow ripple of 
laughter. ‘Yes, you actually believed 
it; you actually believed that I walked 
into the forest and married the first un- 
petticoated person I met there, and that 
this is he. As it happens, I did not; so 
please let Monsieur Bulmer go at once 
and put away that absurd pistol—at once, 
Louis, do you hear?” 

The Duchess her head. 
is lying, Monsieur de Soyecourt, and un- 
Her denial 
so convincing were it not 


night 


Ser se of 


shook * She 
doubtedly this is the man. 
would 
a lie.” 

‘It is a lie,” John Bulmer said; “ and 
God for the which 
prompted it.” He went to the 
girl and took her hand. “ You are try- 
me, you know I 
must be hanged in order you may wed 
the Duke of Ormskirk. Yet I warn 
you that the fate of Ananias was never a 
synonym for felicity.” 


not be 


| praise nobility 


straight 
because 


ing to save 
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“Jean Bulmer! Jean Bulmer!” 
girl wailed, and her was te! 
der; “why did you return to Bellegard 
Jean Bulmer?” 

“T came,” he 
absurd 
out you.” 

They stood thus for a while, both 
hands ,clasped in his. “I believe you, 
she said, at last, “even though I do 
understand at all, Jean Bulmer.” <A: 
then she wheeled upon the Marg 
“Yes, yes!” Claire said; “the man is n 
husband. And I will have h 
harmed. Do comprehend ¢ - 
shall not touch him, because you are 1 
fit to touch him, Louis, and also beea 
I do not wish it.” 

De Soyecourt looked toward the D 
for advice. “It is a nuisance, 
evidently she cannot marry Milor Or 
kirk so long as Mr. Bulmer is alive. 
suppose it would be better to hang | 
out-of-hand ?” 

“Monsieur de Puysange would pref 
it, I imagine,” said the Duchess; “ never 
theless, it appears a great pity.” 

“Tn nature,” the Marquis 
“we deplore the loss of Mr. 
company. 


voice 


answered, “for the ver 


reason that I eannot live wit! 


not 
you 


ess 


assent 
Bulmer 
Yet as matters stand—” 

“But they are in love with one 
other,” the Duchess pointed out, wit! 
sorry little laugh. “ Can 
that, my friend ?”’ 

“Hein?” said the Marquis; “in 
event it is doubly important Mr. Bul: 
be locked up somewhere overnight 
hanged the first thing in the mornin: 
He reached for the gong, but Clair 
begun to speak. 

“T am not in love with him! You 
not realize your profound imbecilit 
Héléne. I think he is a detestable m: 
because he always looks at you as if | 
saw something extremely ridiculous 
was too polite to notice it. He is 
variably making me suspect I h 
a smut on my nose. But in spite 
that, I consider him a_ very 
old gentleman, and I will no# have | 
hanged.” With which ultimatum 
stamped her foot. 

“Yes, madame,” said the Marq 
critically; “ after all, she is in love w 
him. That is unfortunate, is it not, 
Milor Qrmskirk—and even for Achill 
Cazaio,” he added, with a listless shrug 


you not 


pleas: 
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“T fail to see,” a dignified young lady 
stated, “ what Cazaio, at least, has to do 
ith your galimatias.” 
‘Simply that I received this morning 
, letter demanding you be surrendered to 
Soyecourt answered, as he 
nded the gong. “ Otherwise, our 
niable friend of the Taunenfels an- 
yunees he will attack Bellegarde at his 
nve nience. I, of hanged his 
herald and despatched messengers to Gas- 
whom I look for to-morrow. If he 
leed arrive to-morrow morning, Mr. 
Bulmer, I shall relinquish you to him; 
other circumstances I shall have the 
elancholy pleasure of summoning a 
Protestant minister from Manneville, and 
erward of hanging you—suppose we 


. 99 
ZAl0, de 


course, 


y at noon?” 
“The hour suits me,” said John Bul- 
ner, “as well as another. But no better. 
And I warn you it will not suit the Duke 
f Ormskirk, either, whose relative— 
hose very near relative—’ He posed 
for the astounding revelation. 

But little de 
loser to him. 


Soyecourt had drawn 
“Mr. Bulmer,” said he, 
vith a certain intensity, “I have some- 
how omitted to mention that two years 
go I was at Aix-la-Chapelle, when the 
‘eaty progress, and there 
our great kinsman. I cut no particular 
figure at the convoéation, so that it is 
nlikely he reealls my features; but I 
remember his quite clearly.” 

“Tndeed?” said John Bulmer, courte- 
isly; “it appears, then, that monsieur 

a physiognomist ?” 

“You flatter me,” the Marquis return- 
4; “my skill enabled me to deduce the 
eriest truisms only—such as that the 
ian who for fifteen years had beaten 
Franee, had hoodwinked France, would 

France be not oversafe could we con- 
‘ceive him fool enough to hazard a trip 
nto this country.” 

‘Especially alone?” said John Bulmer. 

“Especially,” the Marquis assented, 
‘if he eame alone. But, ma foi! I 


m diseourteous— You were about 
’ say— ?” 


was in saw 


“That a comic subject declines to be 

forth in tragie verse,” John Bulmer 

inswered; “and afterward to inquire the 
way to my dungeon.” 


But he eseaped a dungeon, after all, 
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for at parting de Soyecourt had gracious- 
ly offered to accept Mr. Bulmer’s parole, 
which he gave willingly enough, and 
thereby obtained the liberty of a tiny en- 
closed garden, whence a stairway led to 
his new apartment on the second floor 
had known as the Con- 
stable’s Tower, since du Guesclin held it 
for six weeks against Sir Robert Knollys, 
when Bellegarde was only a fortress. 


of what been 


The garden, gravel-pathed, was a trim 
place, all and white, containing 
four poplars, and in the*centre a foun- 
tain where three Nereids contended with 
a brawny Triton for the possession of 
a turtle whose nostrils spurted 
A circle of attendant turtles, 
merged, shot inferior jets from tlftir 
gaping mouths. It was an odd and not 
unhandsome piece, and John Bulmer in- 
spected it with appreciation, and latterly 
the garden, and having found all things 
satisfactory, sat down and chuckled 
sleepily and waited. 


green 


water. 
half sub- 


“De Soyecourt has been aware of my 
identity throughout the entire week! 
Faith, then, I am a greater fool than even 
I suspected, since this fop of the 
vards has been able to trick me so long. 
He has some ecard up his sleeve, too, has 
our good Marquis—eh, well! Gaston 
comes to-morrow, and thenceforward all 
is plain sailing. Meantime I suspicion 
that the poor captive will 
have visitors.” 

He had dinner first, though, and at this 
meal gave an excellent account of him- 
self. Shortly afterward, as he sat over 
his coffee, little de Soyecourt unlocked 
the high and narrow gate which consti- 
tuted the one entrance to the garden and 
sauntered forward, dapper and smiling. 

“T entreat your pardon, Monsieur le 
Due,” de Soyecourt began, “that I have 
not visited But in unset- 
tled times, you comprehend, the master 
of a beleaguered fortress is kept busy. 
Cazaio, I now learn, means to attack to- 
morrow, and I have fortifying 
against him. However, I attach no par- 
ticular importance to, the man’s threats, 
as I have despatched three couriers to 
Gaston, one of whom must in reason get 
to him; and in that event he will arrive 
early in the afternoon, and accompanied 
by the dragoons of Entréchat. And 
subsequently—eh bien! if Cazaio has 


Joule- 


presently 


you sooner. 


been 
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stirred up a hornets’ nest he has only 
himself to thank for it.” He snapped his 
fingers and hummed a merry air, being 
to all appearances in excellent spirits. 

“That is well,” said John Bulmer— 
“for, believe me, I shall be unfeignedly 
glad to see Gaston once more.” 

“ Decidedly,” said the Marquis, sniff- 
ing, “they give my prisoners much bet- 
ter coffee than they deign to afford me. 
I shall make bold to ask you for a cup 
of it, what time we converse sensibly.” 
He sat down John Bulmer. 
“Oh, about said the Mar- 
quis, as he added the sugar—* it is de- 
plorable that you will not Gaston 
again, at least not in this naughty world 
of ours.” 

“T am the more grieved,” said John 
Bulmer, gravely, “for I love the man.” 

“Tt is necessary, you conceive, that I 
hang you, at latest, before twelve o’clock 
to-morrow, little 
fond of you to fall in with my plans. 
His premature arrival would in effect ad- 
mit the bull of equity into the china-shop 
of my intentions. And day-dreams are 
fragile stuff, Monsieur d’Ormskirk! In- 
deed, I brief 
reprieve only because I am unwilling to 
have upon my conscience the reproach 
of hanging without due preparation a 
man whom of all politicians in the uni- 
verse I most unfeignedly like and re- 
spect. The Protestant minister has been 
sent for, and will, I sincerely trust, be 
here at dawn. Otherwise—really, I am 
desolated, Monsieur le Due, but you 
surely comprehend that I cannot wait 
upon his leisure.” 

John Bulmer cracked a filbert. “So 
I die to-morrow? I do not presume to 
dictate, monsieur, but I would appre- 
ciate some explanation of your motive.” 

“Which I freely render,” the Marquis 
replied. “When I recognized you a 
week ago—as I did at first glance—I 
was astounded. That you, the man in 
all the world most cordially hated by 
Frenehmen, should venture into France 
quite unattended was a conception to 
confound belief. Still, here you were, 
and I realized that such an opportunity 
would not rap twice upon the door. So 
I despatched a letter post-haste to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour at Marly—” 

“T begin to comprehend,” John Bul- 


opposite 
Gaston!” 


see 


since Gaston is a too 


am giving you this so 
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mer said. “ Old 
me as hates no 
Frankly, monsieur, your excellent di 
rectress of the Parc-aux-Cerfs has caus 
to—may I trouble for the nut 
crackers? a thousand thanks —since 
have outwitted her more than once bi 
in diplomacy and on the _ battle-fi 
With me out of the way, I comprelx 
that France might attempt to renew t 
war, and our late treaty would be 
Yes, I comprehe: 
that she would give a deal for me—| 
what the devil! France has no alli 
She dare not provoke England just 
present; she has no allies, monsieur, 

T can assure you that Prussia is out 
the game. Then what is the 
driving at?” 

“Far be it from me,” said the Ma: 
quis, with becoming modesty, “to med 
dle with affairs of state. Nevertheles 
madame is willing to purchase yo 
at any price.” 

John Bulmer slapped his  thigl 
“ Kaunitz! behold the key. Eh, eh, 
have it now; the Empress despatched 
late a special ambassador to Versailles 
one Anton Wenzel Kaunitz, a man [ 
never heard of. Why, this Moravi: 
count is a genius of the first water. I 
will combine France and Austria, in 
placable enemies since the Great Car 
dinal’s time. Ah, I have it now, m 
sieur—Frederick of Prussia has p 
lished verses against the Pompadour s 
ean never pardon—eh, against th 
Czaritza, too! Why, what a thing it 
to be a poet! now Russia will j 
the league. And Sweden, of course, 
eause she wants Pomerania, which th: 
Emperor Frederick claims. Monsi: 
de Soyecourt, I protest it will be one o1 
the prettiest messes ever stirred up i 
history! And to think that I am to mi 
it all!” 

“T regret,” de Soyecourt said, “ to d« 
you the pleasure of participation. In s 
ber verity I regret it. But unlucki 
Monsieur d’Ormskirk, your dissoluti: 
is the sole security of my happin 
and in effect ”’—he shrugged 
prehend my unfortunate position.” 

“One of the prettiest messes 
stirred up in all history!” John 
mer lamented; “and TI to miss it! 
policy of centuries shrugged aside, 


Tournehem’s daughter 


hates she man alive. 


you 


much wasted paper. 


wom 


vou co 
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last year’s fashion! Decidedly I shall 
re flecti hs 

tor 

is coup is worthy of me! 

is Petticoat the Second to 
. for making all this possible?” 

he will the Marquis r 

r advices 


agall cast 


upon the 


in polities, this is superb. 


And 
give you, 
give me,’ 


ed, “according to received 
m her ye sterday, a lettre-de-cachet for 
ton de Puysange. Gaston is a 
but he is 


tongue. 


Inan 
man of un 
He has expressed his 
the 
as freely as the Comte 


ability, also a 


lled 


ion concerning Pompadour, to 
an instance, 
Maurepas did. 


ed to 


You know what hap 
Ah yes, 


peer of 


him. Gaston is 


ibtedly a 


un- 
France, but the 
that 


the day 


Pompadour -is Queen of kingdom. 
that 
Pompadour learns of your 
the Bastile.” 

“ Naturally,’ John Bulmer assented, 
nee it is by the reward of 
manifested by a 


And in consequence—on 
\iadame de 
ith—Gaston goes to 
ordinary 
when 
Frenchman. What 
faréchal Richelieu has been there 
mes and Gaston himself, if I 
And 


worse for it.” 


mmon sense 
the devil, monsieur! 
four 
am not 


istaken, twice. neither is 


it the 


one 


“ The 
is not a very healthy place. B« 
I have a friend there—a 
ly a chemist.” 
elevated the 


Marquis sipped his coffee. 


gaoler. 
was former 


John Bulmer left eye- 


ww. ™ Poison?” 
“Dieu m’en garde!” 
ppalled. “ Nay, 

foreseen attack of heart-disease.” 
“Ah! ah!” John very 
ly. He presently resumed: “ And 
terward the Duchesse de Puysange will 
And already 


unfortunately 


The Marquis was 
monsieur, merely an 


said Bulmer, 


e a widow. she is fond of 
but the Duchess 
every possible deference—is a trifle 

dish. I see it 
1 out of pure friendliness I warn you 
in my opinion the Duchess is hope- 


ill now, quite plainly; 


ly in love with her husband 
‘I sometimes fear she has been guilty 
that weakness,” said the Marquis, 
omily, “yet I shall take my only 
Believe Monsieur le Due, 


ance. me, 


profoundly regret that you and Gaston 
nust be sacrificed in order to afford me 
is same chance.” 


But John Bulmer was chuckling. 
My faith!” he said, and softly chafed 
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hands together, “how sincerely you 


be horrified when your impetuous 
too late. You 
merely endeavoring to serv 
the Duke ol 


kirk when you hanged the rascal who had 


error is discovered just 


were your 


beloved Gaston and Orms- 
impudently stolen the woman intended to 
The Duke fell 
a victim to his own folly, and you acted 
prec ipit itely 
7A al. You probably 


while your lettre-de-cachet is on the 


cement their friendship! 


perhaps, but out of 


will 


pure 
Mean 


road, 


weep. 


and presently Gaston, too, is trapped and 
murde red. You 
oh, vociferous 


more tears 
and the Duchess 
you were so devoted 
And 


France re- 


weep vet 
tears! 
marries you because 
ly attached to her former husband. 
England will sit 


conquers Europe. 


snug while 
I make you 
the 


Monsieur, 
my compliments on one of ticiest 
plots ever brooded over.” 

“Tt rejoices me,” the Marquis returned, 
“that a conspirator of many years’ stand- 
ing should commend my maiden effort.” 
He rose to his feet. “And now, Mon 
sieur d’Ormskirk,” he continued, with ex- 
tended hand, “ matters being thus amica 
bly adjusted, shall we say adieu ?”’ 

“ Well—no!” 
said he, at last; “ for there are, after all, 


S ich 


commend 


John Bulmer considered. 


and honor. I 
Monsieur de 


Soyecourt, but as concerns your hand | 


things as decency 


your cleverness, 
must confess to a distaste.” 
The 


cause at 


“ Be- 


you 


Marquis had gone white. 
the heart 
despise me,” he believe 


bottom of your 


* a 


for de 


said. me, 
Soye 


And 


monsieur, your contempt 
than mine.” 


presently he had left the garden. 


court is less great 


John Bulmer sat down to consider mort 
f He foreread 
like a placard Jeanne d’Etoiles’ mag 
nificent 


t leisure these revelations. 


convulse all 


would 
England would 
Neweastle was a 


dead. He 


one 


scheme: it 


Europe, while remain 
supine, simply because 
fool and Ormskirk 
would barter his soul 

thought. A 
Paris, a blow 


temporarily at 


would be 
for 
riot, 


hour of 
liberty, he now,—ay, 
a riot in from within. 
would least 


French enterprise and gain England time 


stupe fy 


And it was so simple! 
Meanwhile he was a prisoner, and New 
castle fool, and the Pompadour 
was disastrously remote from being a fool. 


for preparation. 


was a 
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“It is easy to announce that I am the 
Duke of Ormskirk—and to what end? 
Faith, I had as well proclaim myself the 
Pope of Rome or the Cazique of Mexico: 
the jackanapes will affect to regard my 
confession as the device of a desperate 
man and hang me just the same; and 
his infernal comedy will go on without 
a hitch. Nay, I am fairly trapped, and 
Monsieur de Soyecourt holds the winning 


hand more thanks to my egregious 
folly! But to be outwitted—and hanged 
by a smirking Hop-o’-my-thumb! 

“Oh, this is very annoying!” said 
John Bulmer, in his impotence. 

He sat down once more, sulkily, like 
an overfed cat, and began to read with 
desperate attention: “‘ Here may men 
understand that be of worship, that he 
was never formed that at every time might 
stand, but sometimes he was put to the 
worse by evil fortune. And at sometimes 
the worse knight putteth the better 
knight into rebuke.’ Behold a niggard- 
ly salve rather than a panacea.” He 
skipped. “‘And then said Sir Tristram 
to Sir Lamorake, “I require you if ye 
happen to meet with Sir Palomides—” ’ ” 
Startled, he glanced about the garden. 

And later it turned on a sudden into 
the primal Garden of Paradise. “I 
came,” she loftily explained, “ because I 
considered it my duty to apologize in 
person for leading you into great dan- 
ger. Our scouts tell us that already 
Cazaio is marshalling his men upon 
the Taunenfels.” 





“And yet,” John Bulmer said, as he 
rose from his reading—though he was 
but cloudily cognizant of what he said— 
“ Bellegarde is a strong place. And our 
good Marquis, whatever else he may be, 
is neither a fool nor a coward.” 

Claire shrugged. “ Cazaio has ten men 
to our one. Yet perhaps we can hold out 
till Gaston comes with his dragoons. 
And then—I have much influence with 
Gaston. He will not deny me,—ah, 
surely he will not deny me if I go down 
on my knees to him and wear my very 
prettiest gown. Nay, at bottom Gaston 
is kind, my friend, and he will spare you.” 

“To be your husband?’ said John 
Bulmer. 

Twice she faltered “ No,” all one blush. 
And then she cried with a sudden flare 
of irritation: “I do not love you. I 








cannot help that. Oh, you—you unutter 
able bully!” 

Gravely he shook his head at her. 
“You are a bully. You are trying 
bully me into loving you, and you knovy 
it. What else moved you to return 
Jellegarde,—and to sit here, a doom: 
man, tranquilly reading? Yes, you wer 
-—I happened to see you through the k: 
hole in the gate. And why else were 

doing that ?” 

“ Because I adore you,” said John Bul 
mer, “and because in this noble and 
joyous history of the great conqueror ai 
excellent monarch, King Arthur, I fi: 
much diverting matter, and because, t 
be quite frank, Claire, I consider 
existence without you neither allurin; 
nor possible.” 

She had pinkened. But, “Oh, mo 
sieur,” the girl cried, “ you are laughi: 
because you are afraid that I will laug 
at what you are saying tome. Believe m 
I have no desire to laugh. It frighte 
me, rather. I had not known that now 
adays men might love so greatly and 
with a foolishness so divine. I had 
thought all that perished with the Lane 
lot and Palomides of your book. I had 
thought—-that in any event you had 1 
earthly right to call me Claire.” 

“ Superficially, the reproach is just,” 
he assented, “but what was the nam 
your Palomides cried in battle, pray ’ 
Was it not Ysoude when the searching 
sword had at last found the joints o! 
the foeman’s armor and his easqu 
spouted blood ?—Ysoude when the line of 
adverse spears wavered and broke an: 
dissolved into nothingness, and the Sara 
cen was victor? Was it not Ysoude h 
murmured riding over alien hill and dal 
in pursuit of the Questing Beast? 
‘the glatisant beast’? Assuredly: ani 
meantime La Beale Ysoude sits snug i: 
Cornwall, with Tristram, who dons his 
armor once in a while to roll Palomide- 
in the sand coram populo. Still, the nam 
was sweet, and I protest the Saracen hai 
a perfect right to mention it whenever h 
felt so inclined.” 

“You jest at everything,” she lament 
ed—*“ which is one of the many traits tha 
T dislike in you.” 

“Knowing your heart to be very ten 
der,” he submitted, “I am perhaps e1 
deavoring to present as jovial and indif 
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appearance as may be possible 

ad 
Palo 
Otherwise you 


Yet 


similitude ? 


rejection of 
to you, whom |] 
l ved Ysoude. 


be torn with 


of your my 


love as 


sta 
As- 

for you love me much as Ysoude 

What 


you é 


anguish. 
not another 
the de uce is all 
You don’t 


onion,—whil 


d Palomides. 
lamentation to 
the beard of 
rse grieving that your friendship, 


ie it an 
ir most sincere friendship, should have 
so utterly misconstrued, and wrongly 
terpreted, and trusting, ete., ete. Oh, 
you women!” 
reflected, 
t sort of women you have known 


99 


wonder,” she 


“T sometimes 


the 
ing breeze. 


implied query 
“Tt is not a matter 
We have fought, 
I, the eternal duel of the sexes. The 
i far as I 
side 


waved 


ticular import. 


you 


le is 
the 


am concerned, 
Well! 

npey was reckoned a very pretty fel- 
in his day, but he took to his heels 
Pharsalia, for all that; and Hannibal, 
ve heard, did have matters en- 
ely his Zama. In 
good men have been beaten before 


over, So 


other has won. 


not 


own way at any 
So, without stopping to ery over 
pilt milk—heigho!” he interpolated, with 
grimace; “it was uncommonly sweet 
ilk, though,—let’s back to 
1 reckon up our wounds.” 
“T am decidedly of the 


| 


d, “that for all your talk you will find 


our tents 


opinion,” she 


Irony bewilder- 
Claire, though she invariably greeted 
ith a polite smile. 

Bulmer said: “Faith, I do not 
nd to flatter your vanity by going 
a decline on the spot. For in 

t frankness I find no mortal wounds 

We have it on the best author 


that while 


ir heart unscratched.” 


Tohn 
per- 


where. 
many men have died from 
to time, and worms have eaten them, 
is never for love. I am inclined to 
e with Rosalind; 
fatal, but a 


Lovers have died in divers manners 


an aneurism may 


scarcely 


broken heart is 
ce the antique world was made, bu 
luckless of them was slain 
Even Palomides, as my book 

forms me, went abroad with Lancelot 

d probably died an old man here in 
France,—peaceably, in his bed, as gen- 


most 
love. 
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should; 


nat long ere 


and | 
unchronicled 
had learned to chuckle his 

| follies, and had assured his wife that 


tee] people dare assert 


= : 
this demise 


over youth- 


La Beale Ysoude 8q iinted, or was frec] 
led, or the like; and had protested laugh 
1 


gly that the best of us must 

ld And at the last it 
wife who mixed his gruel and smoothed 
] 


111s pill w and sat 


sOoW our 


oats. was his 
up with him o’ nights, 
and if he died thinking of Madame Palo- 
nides rather than La Beale Ysoude, who 
shall blame him? Not I, : 
Bulmer, 


said 
stoutly; “if it was not 
it was least respectable, and, 
above all, and | 
lay to stammer through a twin valedic 
tory. When ] the 
dying, I may be thinking of you, O fair 
lost lady! and again I may not. Who can 
ay? A fly, for instance, light 
ed upon 
have distracted my 
Meanwhile, I love 


you don’t care a snap of your fingers for 


one, 


for 


natural; expect 


som 


set about process of 


may have 
tickling 
thoughts. 


you consumedly, and 


my nose and his may 


ultimate 


me. Faith, it is very amusing.” 

“ I aS I 
quat ly. 

“You the 
his face sank down into his hands, an 
Claire for he was 
remembering Alison Pleydell and that an- 
cient bankruptey of his heart in youth. 


And the 


am sorry,” she said, inade- 


are more gracious. 


even was forgott n, 


man groaned aloud. 
hand, feather-soft, fell 
shoulder. “ And your 
Jean Bulmer?’ 
“ A 


a woman 
d 


1: 
upon his 


Ysoude, 


who wa 


woman ‘who died twenty years ago, 


dead ere you were born, 


my) ear.” 
Claire gave a little sti “ Oh 
oh, I loathe her!” she 

But he 


is gone 


when 


He sat long in the twilight, now rising 
inst nsibly about The had 
become a grave, yet not unfriendly, place; 
the Nereids i 
on a tinge of violet, the 
hue, that was all: and 
1in plashed unburriedly, as though meas 

, Che 


asking of 


him. garden 


white straining were taking 
verdure was of 


the foun 


deenen 

a reasonable interval whim 
thought tis between the 
and its solution given gratis by 


but did 


loved the woman; granted: 
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not love rise the higher above a corner- 
stone of delusion? And this he could 
never afford: he considered Claire to be 
not extravagantly clever, he could have 
improved upon her ears (to cite one in- 
stance), which were rather clumsily 
modelled; her finger-tips were a thought 
too thick, a shade too practical, and in 
fine she was no more the most beautiful 
woman in the world than she was the 
tallest: and yet he loved her. Here was 
no infatuation, no roseate and kindly 
haze surrounding a goddess, such as 
that which had by ordinary accompanied 
Alison Pleydell. 

“T am grown older, perhaps. Perhaps 
it is merely that I am fashioned of 
baser stuff than—say, Achille Cazaio or 
de Soyecourt. Or perhaps it is that this 
overmastering, all-engulfing love is a 
mere figment of the poet, an age-long 
superstition as zealously preserved as 
that of the inscrutability of women, 
and both by men who don’t believe a 
syllable of either. Ysoude is dead; and 
I love my young French wife as thor- 
oughly as Palomides did, with as great 
a@ passion as was possible to either of us 
oldsters. Well! all life is a compromise; 
I compromise with tradition by loving 
her unselfishly, by loving her with the 
very best that remains in John Bulmer. 
Soit! I love her and the die is east. I 
mean to have her, and afterward she 
shall be content. 

“True, I may be hanged at noon to- 
morrow, which would somewhat discon- 
cert my plan. I shall not bother about 
that. Always there remains the slender 
chance that, somehow, Gaston may ar- 
rive in time; and otherwise—why, other- 
wise I shall be hanged, and as to what will 
happen afterward I decline to enter into 
any discussion even with myself. I have 
my belief, but it is bolstered by no iota 
of knowledge. Faith, let us live this life 
as a gentleman should, and keep our 
hands and our consciences as clean as 
may be possible, and after that trust to 
God’s common sense. There are certain 
people who must divert Him vastly by 
their frantic efforts to keep out of hell. 
For my own part, I would not think of 
wearing a pelisse in the Desert of Sahara 
merely because I happened to be sailing 
for Greenland during the ensuing week. 
I shall trust +o His common sense. 


“T wish that Reinault would hurr 
with the supper-trays. I am _ growi: 
very hungry.” 


That night he was roused by a ta 
ping at his door. “Jean Bulmer, Je: 
3ulmer! I have bribed Reinault. 
have the keys. Come, and I will 
you free.” 

“To do what?” said John Bulmer. 

“To escape—to flee to your fog: 
England,” said the voice without,—< a 
to your hideous Englishwomen.” 

“Do you go with me?” said Jol 
Bulmer. 

“T do not.” This was spoken from 1 
turrets of decision. 

“Tn that event,” said John Bulm 
“T shall return to my dreams, which 
infinitely prefer to the realities of 
hollow existence. And besides, now o1 
thinks of it, I have given my parole.” 

An infuriate voice came through 
keyhole. “You are a bully,” it stat 
“T loathe you.” Followed silence. 

Presently the voice said: “ Because 
you really loved her you were no better 
than she was, and so I hate you both.” 

“¢ Beautiful as an angel, and head 
strong as a devil,’” was John Bulmer’ 
meditation. “ And if I slink off to-nigl 
I shall never be to her anything mo 
than her husband.” Afterward John B 
mer turned over and went back to sleep. 

For after all, as he reflected, he had 
given his parole; and always it pleas 
the notorious trickster, by some odd quir! 
of vanity, to have it said of Ormskir 
that the formal word of Ormskirk, on 
given, had never yet been broken. 


He was awakened later by a shriek, 
that was followed by a hubbub of tumul! 
what time John Bulmer sat erect in bed 
Ensued a medley of yelling, of musket 
ry, and of crashes, as the dilapidati: 
of falling battlements. He knew w 
enough what had kappened. Cazaio a1 
his men were making a night attac! 
upon Bellegarde. 

John Bulmer arose and, having light: 
two candles, dressed himself. He c 
aside the first cravat as a failw 
knotted the second with scrupulous ni: 
ty, and afterward sat down, facing 1! 
door to his apartment, and trimm 
his finger-nails. Outside was pand 
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the saving is, and the little 
scrap of sky visible from his one window 
as now of a sullen red. 

‘It is very curious I do not suf 
fer more acute ly. As a matter of fact, 
I am not conscious of any particular 
feeling at all. I believe that most of us, 
when we are confronted with a situation 
demanding high joy or agony, find our- 
selves quite void of emotion. They have 
evidently taken de Sovecourt by sur- 
prise. She is yonder in that he}l outside 
and will probably be captured by its most 
lustful devil or else be murdered. I 
am here like a trapped rat, impotent, 
waiting to be killed, which Cazaio’s men 
will certainly attend to when they ran 
sack the place and find me. And I feel 
nothing, absolutely nothing. 

‘By this she has probably fallen into 
Cazaio’s power ; 

And the man went mad. “ God, God!” 
he wailed aloud, like a whipped child. And 
he dashed upon the locked door, and tore 
it it with soft white hands, so that pres 
ently they were all blood. He beat his 
face upon the door, eutting open his 
forehead. He sobbed with odd _ bestial 
noises and bit at the air. 

He shook his bleeding hands toward 
heaven. “In my time I have been cruel. 
I am less eruel than You! Let me go!” 

The door opened and she stood upon 
the threshold. His arms were about her 
and repeatedly he kissed her, merciless- 
lv, with hard kisses, erushing her in 
his embrace. 

“Jean, Jean!” she sobbed, beneath his 
lips, and lay quite still in his arms. He 
saw how white and tender a thing she 
was, and the fierce embrace relaxed. 

“You came to me,” he said, stupidly. 

“Louis had forgotten you. They had 
all retreated to the Inner Tower. Cazaio 
cannot take that, for he has no ean- 
non. Louis can hold out there until 
Gaston comes with help,” Claire rapidly 
said. “ But the thieves are burning Belle- 
garde. I could bribe no man to set you 
free. They were afraid to venture.” 

“ And you came,” said John Bulmer,— 
“vou left the safe Inner Tower to come 
to me!” 

“T could not let you die, Jean Bul- 
mer.” 

“No? Then I will live—I will live 
not unworthily the life which you have 
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given me. ©O God!” John Bulmer eried, 


‘what a pitiful creature was that great 


Duke of Ormskirk! Now make a man 


of me, O God!” 


‘ Listen, dear madman,” she breathed; 


we cannot go out into Bellegarde. They 
ire everywhere—Cazaio’s men. They 


are building huge fires about the Inner 


Tower, but it is all stone, and I think 
Louis ean hold out. But we, Jean Bul 
mer, ean only retreat to the roofing of 
this place. There is but a trap-door to 
admit vou to the top, and there—there 
ve can at least live until the dawn.” 

“T am unarmed,” John Bulmer said, 
‘and weaponless I cannot hold even a 
trap-door against armed men.” 

‘I have brought you weapons,” Claire 
said, and waved one hand toward the 
outer passageway. “ Naturally I would 
not overlook that. There were many dead 
men on my way hither, and they had no 
need of weapons. I have a sword hers 
and two pistols.” 

‘You are,” said John Bulmer, with 
supreme conviction, “the most wonder 
ful woman in the universe. By all means 
let us get to the top of this infernal 
tower and live there as long as we may 
find it possible. But first, will you per- 
mit me to make myself a_ thought 
tidier? For in my reeent agitation as 
to your whereabouts I have, I perceive, 
somewhat disordered both my person and 
my apparel.” 

Claire laughed a little sadly. “ Yon 
have been sincere for once in your 
existence, and you are hideously ashamed, 
is it not? Ah, my friend, I would like 
you so much better if you were not al- 
ways playing at life, not always posing 
as for your portrait.” 

“For my part,” said he, obscurely, 
from the rear of a wet towel, “T fail to 
perceive any particular merit in dying 
with a dirty face. We are about to deal 
with the most important and, by an ill 
chance, the final crisis of our lives. So 
let us do it with decency.” 

Afterward he changed his cravat, since 
the one he wore was soiled and crumpled 
and stained a little with his blood, and 
they went up the winding stairway to the 
top of the Constable’s Tower. These 
two passed through the trap-door into 
moonlight that drenched the world; west- 
ward the higher walls of the Hugonet 
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Wing shut off that part of Bellegarde 
where men were slaughtering one another, 
and the turrets of it, black and un- 
tenanted, stood in strong relief against 
a sky of shifting crimson and gold. At 
their feet was the tiny enclosed garden, 
half hidden by the poplar boughs. And 
to the east the tower dropped sheer to 
the moat; and past that was the curve 
of the highway leading to the main en- 
trance of the chateau, and the moon- 
lighted plains of the Duardenez, and one 
little tributary, a thread of pulsing sil- 
ver, in passage to the great river that 
showed as a smear of white, a chalk- 
mark on the world’s rim. 

John Bulmer closed the trap - door. 
They stood with clasped hands, eyes 
straining toward the east, whence help 
must arrive if it came at all. 

“No sign of Gaston,” the girl said. 
“We must die presently, Jean Bulmer.” 

“T am sorry,” he said —‘oh, I am 
hideously sorry that we two must die.” 

“T am not afraid, Jean Bulmer. But 
life would he very sweet with you.” 

“That was my thought, too... I 
have always bungled this affair of living, 
you conceive. I had considered the 
world a healthy and not intolerable 
prison, where each man must get through 
his day’s work as best he might, soiling 
his fingers as much as necessity demand- 
ed—but no more—so that at the end he 
might sleep soundly,—or perhaps that 
he might go to heaven and pluck eter- 
nally at a harp, or else to hell and burn 
eternally, just as divines say we will. I 
never bothered about it much, so long 
as there was any work at hand which de- 
manded performance. And in consequence 
T missed the whole meaning of life.” 

“Not so!” Claire replied. “No man 
has played a greater part in our little 
world.” 

This was an odd speech. But he an- 
swered idly: “Eh, I have done well 
enough as respectable persons judge these 
matters. And I went to church on Sun- 
day, and T paid my tithes. Trifles, these, 
sweetheart; for in every man, as I now 
see quite plainly, there is a god. And 
the god must judge, and the man himself 
be but the temple and the instrument of 
the god. It is very simple, I think. And 
whether he go to church or no, is a 
matter of trivial importance, so long as 








the man obey the god which is within 
him.” He was silent now, staring vague 
ly toward the blank horizon. 

“And now that you have discovered 
this,” she murmured, “therefore you 
wish to live?” 

“Why, partly on account of that,” he 
said, “yet perhaps mostly on account of 
you... . But heigho!” said John Bul 
mer; “TI am disfiguring my last hours 
by inflicting upon a lady my half-baked 
theology. Let us sit down, my dear, and 
talk of trifles till they find us. And then 
I will kill vou, sweetheart, and afterward 
myself. Presently come dawn and death; 
and my heart, according to the ancient 
custom of Poictesme, cries ‘Oy Dieus! 
Oy Dieus, de Valba tantost vel but 
for all that my mouth will resolutely dis- 
course of the last Parisian flounces, or of 
your unfathomable eyes, or of Monsieur 
de Voltaire’s new tragedy of Oreste—or, 
in fine, of any topic you may elect.” 

He smiled, with a twinging under 
current of regret that not even in im- 
pendent death did he find any stimulus 
to the heroical. But the girl had given 
a muffled ery. 

“Look, Jean! Already they come for 
us.” 

Through the little garden a man was 
running, doubling like a cornered beast 
when he found the place had no en- 
trance save the gate through which he 
had seuttled. It was fat Guiton, the 
steward of the Due de Puysange. Pres- 
ently came Achille. Cazaio and harried 
the unarmed old man with a wet sword, 
wantonly driving him about the poplars, 
pricking him in the quivering shoulders, 
but never killing him. All the while 
the steward screamed with the monot- 
onous and shrill wail of a mad woman. 

After a little he fell at Cazaio’s feet, 
shrieking for mercy. 

“Fool!” said the latter, “TIT am Achille 
Cazaio. T have no merey in me.” 

He kicked the steward in the face two 
or three times, and Guiton, his counte 
nance all blood, black in the moonlight. 
embraced his knees and wept. Presently 
Cazaio slowly drove his sword into thi 
hack of the prostrate man, who shrieked, 
“O Jesu!” and began to cough and choke. 
Five times Cazaio spitted the writhing 
thing, and afterward was Guiton’s soul 
released from the tortured body. 
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“Ts it well, think said John 
Bulmer, “that I should die without first 
killing Achille Cazaio?”’ 

“No!” Claire answered, fiercely. 


you,” 


Then John Bulmer leaned upon the 
parapet of the Constable’s Tower and 
ealled aloud: “ Friend Achille, your con- 


d ict vexes me.” 
The 


presently 


man started, pec red about, and 


stared upward. “ Monsieur 
Bulmaire, this is indeed an unlooked-for 
pleasure. May I inquire wherein I have 
been so ill-fated as to offend you?” 

“You have an engagement to fight me 


on Thursday afternoon, friend Achille, 
so that to all intent I hold a sort 
f mortgage on your life. I submit 
that in consequence you have no right 
to endanger it by besieging castles 
ind wasting the night in horticultural 


assassinations.” 


“There is something in what you say, 


Monsieur Bulmaire,” the brigand. re- 
plied, “and I very heartily apologize for 
not thinking of it earlier. But in the 
way of business, vou understand— How- 
ever, may I trust it will please you 

release me from this inconvenient 


obligation?” Cazaio added, with a smile. 


you comprehend.” 


men are waiting for me yonder, 


“In fact,” said John Bulmer, hos 
pitably, “the moonlight up here is clear 
as dav. We ean settle our affair in 
five minutes.” 


“T come,” said Cazaio, and plunged into 
the entrance to the Constable’s Tower. 

“The pistol! quick!” said Claire. 

“And _ for 
Bulmer. 

“So that from behind, as he lifts the 
trap-door, I may shoot him through the 
head. 


to receive him. 


what, pray?” said John 


Do you stand in front as though 
It will be quite simpk ha 

“My dear creature,” said John Bulmer, 
“T am now doubly persuaded that God 
had entirely run out of what term 
a sense of honor when He created the 
woman. I mean to kill this rapseallion, 
but in passing I mean to kill him fairly.” 
He unbolted the trap-door, and imme- 
diately Cazaio stood upon the roof, his 
sword drawn. 

Achille Cazaio stared at the tranquil 
woman, and now his countenance 
ess that of a satyr than of a demon. 
“At four in the morning! I congrat- 


we 


was 
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ilate you, Monsieur Bulmaire,” he said, 
‘oh, decidedly, I congratulate you.” 


“Thank you,” said John Bulmer, 
sword in hand; “yes, we were married 
yesterday.” 

Cazaio, with the agility of a snake, 
drew a pistol from his girdle and fired 
full in John Bulmer’s face; but more 
quickly the latter had fallen upon one 
knee, and the ball sped harmlessly 


above him. 


“ You 
John Bulmer lamented. 
Achille, if you are 
you will presently injure somebody and 


very careless with firearms,” 
“ Really, friend 


not more circumspect 


are 


consumed with 
availing that of 
Now let us get down to our affair.” 

They 


Cazaio 


forever afterward be un- 


regret and sort thing. 
in the moonlight. 


Bul- 


mean- 


crossed blades 
to-night; John 
of 
ness that a Cazaio might attempt, the vital 


was in vein 


mer’s tolerant acceptance any 
shame of this new and baser failure be- 
ore Claire’s had of 


(‘azaio a erazved beast. He slobbered little 


very eyes, made 


flecks of foam, clinging like hoar frost 
to the tangled beard, and breathed with 
shuddering inhalations, like a man in 


he 

The 
peared to be enjoying himself, but quite 
he chuckled as the 


cursed and shifted from tierce to quart, 


agony, what time charged with re- 


doubling thrusts. Englishman ap- 


discreetly; other 


and met the assault with a nice inevitable- 
had the 


comely precision of some finely adjusted 


ness: in short, each movement 


clockwork, though at times John Bulmer’s 
face showed a spurt of mild amusement, 
roused by the brigand’s extravaganecy of 
gesture and his contortions as he strove 
to the of steel that flickered 


cannily between his sword and John Bul- 


pass line 


mer’s portly bosom. 


Then John Bulmer, too, attacked. 
“For Guiton!” said he, as his point 
slipped into Cazaio’s breast. He re- 


coiled and lodged another thrust in the 
throat. “For attempting to 
me!” His foot stamped as 
his sword ran deep into Cazaio’s belly. 
“For insulting my wife by thinking of 
You are a dead man, 


brigand’s 


assassinate 


her obscenely. 
friend Achille.” 
Cazaio had dropped his sword, reeling 
as drunken against the western battle- 
ment. “ My comfort,” he said, hoarsely, 
while one hand tore at his jetting throat, 
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could 
lle 


Momentarily 


is that I 
braver enemy.” 


“my comfort 
slain by a 


not die 
moaned 
backward. 
the low embrasure. 
Then his feet flipped upward, convulsive- 
that John 
glitter and twitch 


and stumbled 


his knees gripped 


ly, so Bulmer saw his spurs 
in the moonlight, and 
there was a snapping and crackling and 
swishing among the poplars, and imme- 
diately the slump of his body upon the 
turf below. 

“ May he find more merey than he has 
merited,” John “for the 
had excellent Yes, in him 
making of a good 


that 


said Bulmer, 
man 
the 


man 


traits. 
very swords- 
spoiled by 
RBoisrobert.” 

But Claire had 
shoulder. “ Look, 

He turned 
Duardenez. <A troop of horse was near- 
Now had the 
eurve in the highway, and at their head 
was They 
a tumult in some sick man’s 

the Wing had 
screened them, swift as thought. 

“Then is 
John Bulmer. 
is saved.” 

The girl stormed. “ You 
said 


was abominable 


caught him by the 


Jean!” 


and stared toward the 


ing. they swept about 


Gaston, laughing terribly. 


like 


went by 
dream, Hugonet 
said 
least, 


relieved,” 
‘and your life, at 


Bellegarde 


thing!” 
would not be content 
with the kevs of heaven if you had not 
got them by outwitting somebody! Do 
had the Duke 
of Ormskirk’s portrait? Gaston sent me 
one six months ago.” 

“ Ah!” said John Bulmer, very quietly. 
He took up the discarded seabbard and 


you 


she: “vou 


you faney I never seen 


sheathed his sword without speaking. 


Presently he said, “You have been 
cognizant all along that I was the Duke 
of Ormskirk ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, promptly. 

“And vou married me, knowing that 
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1 was—Cod the 
Duke of Ormskirk ¢ 
made what we 
liant mateh ?” 
‘Il married 


the 
that 
must grossly term a bril 


save mark! great 


knowing you 


you because, in spite of 


Jean Bulmer, vou had betrayed yourself 


to be a daring and a gallant gentleman, 
and because for a moment I thought that 
I did not dislike the Duke of Ormskirk 
quite so much as I ought to.” 

He digested this. 

“ Oh, the girl 
“they tell me you were ever a fortunate 
man, but I consider you the unluckiest | 


know of. 


Jean Bulmer,” 


said 


For always you are afraid to 
be yourself. Sometimes you forget, and 
then, ohé! you re 
member, and are only a sulky, fat old 
gentleman who is not you at all, some 
how; so that 


are just yvou—and 


at times I detest you, and 
at times I cannot thoroughly detest you. 
So that I played out the comedy, Jean 
Bulmer. I meant in the end to tell Louis 
who vou were, of course, and not let them 
hang you, but I never quite trusted you; 
and I never knew whether I detested you 
or no, at bottom, until last night.” 

“Last night left the safe Inner 
Tower to come to me—to save me at all 
hazards or else to die with me—” THis 
rang like a trumpet. “ And for 
what reason, Claire?” 


vou 


voice 


“You are bullying me!” she wailed. 
“And for what reason, Claire?” he re 
peated, without any change of intonation. 
“Can you not guess?” she said. “ Oh, 
because T am a fool!” she said, but very 
happily, for his arms were about her. 
“Eh, in that event—” said the Duke 
of Ormskirk. “ Look!” said he, with a 
deeper thrill of speech, “it is the dawn.” 
They turned hand in hand; and out 
of the east the sun came statelily, and 
a new day was upon them. 
[THE END. ] 
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BY FREDERICK 


HE atmosphere of the Criminal 
T Court of Cook County was ominous- 

ly businesslike on the morning of 
21, Save for the group of 
women gathered about the judge behind 
the judicial desk, no one in the huge, 
barnlike court-room seemed to be in at- 


June 1886 


tendanece from mere idle curiosity, and 
every one, from the judge upon the bench 
to the bailiffs guarding the doors, looked 
unmistakably Far larger au- 
diences had frequently assembled in that 
unpretentious chamber, for the long gal- 
leries at either end to the 
public, and comparatively of the 
spectators the floor were standing; 
but unusual as this condition of affairs 
was for the opening of an important mur- 
der trial, it did not apparently satisfy 
the presiding official, whose severe glance 


grave. 


were closed 
few 
on 


ANARCHISTS’ 


Law 
CASE 
TREVOR HILL 


swept the 


seats 


disapprovingly 
‘Persons who 


over 
find must 
instantly leave the room,” he commanded, 
sharply. “The bailiffs will immediately 
enforce this rule.” 


seene. 


cannot 


There was no mistaking the determina- 
Slowly, but without 
unseated 


tion of the speaker. 
resistance, the 


herded 


closed 


spectators 
from the and the 
behind them. Then the judge 
turned to the prosecutor’s table at the 
right of the low platform supporting the 
bench nodded intellectual- 
looking man, who seemed to be awaiting 
ihe signal, for he immediately rose and 
broke the intense silence by observing 
that the State was ready in No. 1195. 
This conventional announcement, ut- 
tered in a quiet, conversational tone, 
marked the opening of a cause wholly 


were 


eourt doors 


and to an 
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unprecedented in the United States, and 
in many respects unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, but those who antici- 
pate d something more dramatic were des- 
tined to have their expectations realized 
in a most surprising manner before many 
minutes had elapsed. 

had 
awaiting judicial action 
which had at first 
frightened, and _ finally 


For nearly seven weeks Chicago 


been feverishly 
on an hor- 
rified, 


perated 


outrage 
then eXas- 
the community to a point which 
the due administration of 
On the night of May 4, 
a mass-meeting had 


threatene | 
justice. 1886, 


been he ld near 
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in the city was under arrest, and the news 
papers, teeming with stories of their plots 
for wholesale murder, roused the public 
to the point of fury. Exeeration of such 


outrages was confined to no particular 


class of citizens. All sorts and conditions 
of men and 


alike throughout the country 


wage-earners capitalists 


vied with 
the prompt 
suppression of anarchy, and although t!« 
first burst of popular rage had undoubted 
ly spent itself the 
arraigned at bar, 
followed 


each other in demanding 


before 
the 
perhaps 


accused 
the 


even 


men 
feeling 


more 


were 
that was 

dangerous to their 
The 


safety. wild 





Ilaymarket Square 


under the auspices 


of certain anarch 


ist organizations to 
protest the 


action ol the police 


against 


dis 
during a 
wide-spread 


in repressing 
order 
strike 
the 
- hour labor 
While this 


was In 


to enforce 
eight 
day. 
meeting 


progress a 


eom 





pany of policemen 
had appeared un 
der the command 
of Inspector 
field, and Captain 
Ward, one of the 
subordinate officers, 
the 


Bon 


ordered crowd 


care denunciations of 
existing social con 
which had 
been openly uttered 
in the 


years 


ditions 


city for 
only to be 
disregarded or 
laughed at had sud 
denly become in 
and ther 
mistaking 
the popular temper 
in regard to them 
If free speech had 
been 


famous, 
was no 


abused, and 


its abuse encour 
aged by the indif 
ference of a good 
natured people, it 
was high time that 
those who had over- 
stepped their priv- 








The 
words had scarcely 
left his lips 
some hurled a 
dynamite 
the him, killing 
seven of them and injuring sixty others, 
and in the excitement 
that followed the 
made his escape. 


to disp rse. 
HON 
when 
one 
bomb 
among men behind 
confusion 


had 


and 
assassin easily 
It did not take long for the citizens of 
Chicago to the 
of this upon 
before fairly 


realize menacing 
attack 
they 
shock the authorities began an investiga- 
tion which 


nature 
law and order, but 
recovered from the 
for thoroughness and intelli- 
gence has never been surpassed in the an- 
nals of the American police. Within a 
week almost every prominent anarchist 


JOSEPH E 
rhe presiding judge 


ileges learned that 
they had done so at 
their peril, and pub- 
lic opinion demand- 
ed that the lesson be 
so taught that it would never be forgotten. 

This the spirit animating the 
crowd which hung upon the prosecutor’s 
ovening words en the longest day in the 
year 1886, and a more thoroughly inform 
ed audience never assembled in a court 
of law. Not only was every detail of th: 
police investigations familiar to all news 
paper readers, but through the publica 
tion of their photographs and records all 
the principal actors in the impending 
drama had long been public characters 
Probably every man and woman in thé 
court-room recognized the severe, distin 


GARY 


was 





DECISIVE 


ruished-looking judge as the Hon. Joseph 


E. Gary, who had fought his way from the 


the bench, and 


as jurist 


carpenter's to judicial 
martinet 
to all 


legal proceedings over which he presided. 


whose reputation and 


insured dignity and effectiveness 


Similar details concerning other officials 
and parties in interest were matters of 
common State’s Attorney 
Julius S. Grinnell, the intellectual-looking 


man with eve 


kne wledge. 


who had answered 


glasses, 


the j 
tional character, for his duties as public 


idge’s initial nod, was almost ana 
prosecutor had made him one of the most 
conspicuous officials in the United States, 
and 


nel 
n close 


the young men gathered about him 
Francis W. Walker 
ot 
Ingham, specially 
had 


already acquired conside rable local celeb 


consultation 


and Edmund Furthman, his official 


staff, and George C 


retained to s ipplement their efforts 
rity. Perfect confidence was reposed in 
this legal quartet, for Mr. Grinnell, fully 
that for 
and order was at stake, and that the 
of life 
had prepared his case in almost 


realizing Chicago’s reputation 


low 
opportunity his lay before him, 
record 
time, and had selected as his subordinates 
men well fitted for the work at hand. 

The ir 


known, 


well 
little 
public 
the 
task of its defence particularly ungrate- 
ful. 
the 


perience in the courts, for Sigmund Zeis 


opponents 
for the 
space to them, and the state of 
to 


were not so 


press had devoted 


opinion in regard the case made 
Of the four lawyers representing 


accused, two had had very little ex 


ler, though an able man, was a foreigner 
only recently admitted to the Illinois bar, 
and his partner, Moses Salomon, was a 
beardless youth of no recognized standing. 
William P. Black and William A. Foster, 
the 
perienced advocates, the former being a 


senior counsel, were, however, ex 
familiar figure in the local courts, where 
he had acquired a reputation for pug 
nacity which boded ill for that swift and 
of the 
then generally regarded as essential to the 
publie safety. Indeed, it was with no lit 
tle relief that the overanxious champions 


unobstructed administration law 


of law and order noted his absenee when 
the prisoners were brought into court, and 
he had 


Black, however, was 


the rumor swiftly spread that 
abandoned the case. 
planning a very different and far more 
startling move. 
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Bitter as was the public feeling against 
the closely 
the left 


or nerally 


guarded prisoners who sat at 
of their counsels’ table, it 
that ot 
had personally committed the crime with 


was 


understood none them 


which they stood charged, and with the 














Jutius §S 


State’s Attorney 


GRINNELL 


( ago Historic 


of the de- 


generate Louis Lingg, 


exception wild-eyed young 
there was nothing 
ap- 
August Spies, the editor of the 
paper Die Arbeiler Zeitung, 
a German student, his little 


even suggesting a criminal in their 
pearance. 

anarchist 

looked like 
mustache waxed ends giving him 
His 
with his long beard and 
intellectual might 
“asily have passed for a German professor. 


with 
air. 


military associate, 
Michael Schwah, 


and 


quite a 


spectacles face, 
Samuel Fielden, the English agitator and 
anarchist, likewise suggested the student 
and scholar, and his intelligent 


strong, 
face bespoke a man of unusual ability. 
Adolph Fischer, George 
W. Neebe, the 


weak rather than vicious looking, and a 


Engel, and Osear 
other defendants, were 
glance at their faces was sufficient to sug- 
little knowledge 
All of these 
them 
did not even speak the English language, 
but there absolutely 

against them on this account. 


how dang rous a 


gest 
might prove to their minds. 
men 


were foreigners, and some of 


was no prejudice 


Indeed, the 
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W. WALKER 
Assistant State's Attorne 


FRANCIS 


public indignation, as far as it was di- 
rected against any particular individual, 
cm ntred upon the only American accused 
of th the fact that he 
not in court was a bitter disappointment 
for of all the 


le acl rs he was the only one who had even 


crime : and 


was 


to the police, anarchist 


attempted to escape. It was not because 
they had not sought him diligently that 
Albert R. Parsons still. at 
Never had a from justice 
more hunted, but though 
foree of the entire world had 
his track, they had 


lor a time his disappearance 


was large. 


fugitive been 
svstematieally > 


the police 


been upon not run 
him down. 
was interpreted as a confession of guilt, 
and it would have surprised no one if he 
had been indicted as a principal, but the 
Grand Jury merely named him as an ae 
. ch ire d, like 


ing instigated 


COeSSOTY the others, with hav- 
and encouraged the crime. 
Meanwhile the search for him continued 
remained at 
liberty the record of the police was serious- 
The day of trial had arrived, 
the slightest 
his hiding-place, and not the least dam- 
that the 
seven prisoners on trial was the inerim- 
inating flight of the leader who had ad- 
dressed their meeting only a few minutes 
before the explosion of the fatal bomb. 


unabated, for as long as he 


ly marred, 


howeve P, without clue to 


circumstance confronted 


aging 


MAGAZINE. 


situation when Mr. Grin 
to trial, but the pre 
liminary examination of talesmen for thx 
jury before the 

ceedings were interrupted by the entrance 


Such was th 
nell moved his case 
begun 


had searcely pro 


one of whom readily 
identified as Captain Black, the 


counsel 


of two men, was 
missing 
for the defence. The other was 
not, however, immediate ly recognized, and 
he had ached the bench be 
fore the prosecutor sprang excitedly to 
his feet. 

“T see Albert 


this 


almost ré 


for 


R. Parsons, indicted 


murder, in court, and demand his 
instant arrest!” he shouted. 
Captain Black halted, 


} , 
iv upon the speaker. 


turning savage 
charge, and such 
theatrical 


he 


“This man is in my 


a demand is not only clay 


retorted, 


trap, but an insult to me!” 
indignantly. 

Bonfield, 
and a dozen other detectives and police 
officials feet, 


believ ing 


Captain Sehaack, Inspector 


were instantly upon their 


but the audience, searcely its 


eves or ears, sat in dumb amazement as 
the two lawyers angrily faced each other. 
Before could be uttered, 


however, all doubts 


another word 


Parsons himself. set 


ut rest. 


“T present myself for trial with m) 














INGHAM 


State's 


GEORGE C 
Special counsel! to the attorneys 
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Hlonor,” he 


perfect calmness. 


comrades, your observed, with 


If Judge 
his composure, he at 


Garv did not entirely retain 


least gave no out 


~“l evidence of astonishment. 
Mr. 


gh nothing 


take a seat with the pris 
directed, as 
had irred, 
immediately the counsel 
e the allowing 
lefendant to enter a plea and 


‘ial with the An ight 


the reupon added to the 


Parsons,” he 
unusual occ? 
instructed 


necessary papers, 


othe rs. 
pris 
w, and Parsons was soon shaking 
his codefend 


conversing with 


ts, while his lawyers complied with the 
ral formalities, and in a few minutes 


t! ereat cas 


Whatever 


expediency of 


was again under way. 
thought of the 


Parsons’s move 


may he stra 


and 


here 1s strong evidence that it 


was posi 


disapproved by at least of his 


nsel 


one 
there can be no question that it 


lisplaved courage and unselfishness of a 
Had he continued in hiding 


had 


ild have secured the immense adva 


oh ord r. 


ntil a jury been empanelled, lh 


ge ot a separate trial after the p iblie 


satisfied or diminished, 
the defendants 
his his 
Foster urged this course, 
trial 


mmor had been 


thout depriving other 
f the benefit of 
Mr. 

the danger of a 


all 


would be admitted, and the in 


presence or 
( stimony. 
with 


pointing out 


seven other persons, where sorts of 
testimony 
nocent be likely to suffer with the guilty, 
it his advice was disregarded. Parsons 
the 
f his friends’ fortunes, and in so 
i be that he 
and devotion well 


Such, however, 


deliberately chose to share hazard 


choosing it eannot denied 
fortitude 


respect. 


displayed a 
vorthy of 
Was not where 
further 
evidence of his notorious contempt and 
the the fact that 
he was an American deepened the feel- 
i But been 
was unaware that the public 


had 


place to detestation of its teachings, the 


the opinion of Chicago, 


his return was interpreted 


as 


defiance of law, and 


ing against him. if, as has 
claimed, he 
indifference toward anarchy given 
examination of the citizens summoned for 
jury duty must have completely disillu 
sioned him. Certainly no court record in 
the United States reveals a deeper or more 
wide-spread public prejudice than that dis 
closed by the sworn testimony of the tales 
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men in this case. Ilour after hour passed 


without the discovery of even one candi 
date 
panel after panel of prospective jurymen 
like 


passed without much better suecess, and 
the stretched 


fitted for dispassionate service, and 


was exhausted with result. Days 


days into weeks. Every- 


EDMUND 
Assistant 


FURTHMAN 
State’s Attorney 
Historical 


body 


. } 
aecided 


an opinion—and a 
that the 
and the few 
not hold such positive views were so con- 
that 


be done to 


have 
Too 


set med to 


opinion, men on 


trial were guilty. who did 
ought to 
that 
they could not trust themselves to judge 
Finally the de- 


fence exhausted all its peremptory chal- 


vineed something radical 


discourage lawlessness 


the case upon its merits. 


and after twenty-two days of un- 
which 


lenges, 


remitting labor, durina no less 


than 981 persons were ¢ ramined, twelve 
men were sworn into the jury-box who, 
while not ideal jurors, were perhaps as 
open-minded as could be expected under 
public senti 
those 
the 


moment of their acceptance as jurors they 


the existing condition of 
No fate 


good and 


ment. enviable awaited 


twelve men true. From 
were virtual prisoners, confined when out 
of court in an adjoining hotel, guarded by 
bailiffs night and day, and eut off from 


all communication with the outer world. 
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1th of 


make 


It was the 


Grinnell 


Mr. 


his ope ning ad- 


July before 
rose to 
dress, which, despite the minute informa- 
tion furnished by the press, was a revela- 
not 
bitter, 


audience, and 
listened to 
did 


realize 


tion to his 
they had 
ful arraignment 
defence 
that lay 


silence 


until 
fore 
for the 
the desperate fight 
Amid 


claimed 


his 
the counsel 
fully 
breathless 
that he 
the defendants were not 


before them. 
the 


would show that 


prosecutor 


indirectly but directly responsible for the 
crime, having deliberately planned it and 
and that he would 


produce the man who had done the deed. 


other similar outrages, 


The sensation created by this announce- 


ment was to the outsiders, 
the 


more pre oft 


not confined 
for in the excitement of 
Mr. Grinnell had promised 
than he had in his possession, and under 
different cir 
this 
seriously 
details 
of the 


] 
to be 


moment 


‘umstaneces his overzealous 
might 
The 
however, disposed 
defendants 
prosecuted because of their opin- 
that no 
connection with 


duced 


ning to 


ness in and other respects 


have damaged his case. 


which he gave, 


theory that the were 


ions, and direct their 


proof of 
the erime could be pro- 
a story which was already begin- 
for their 
At the conclusion of this startling address 


win sympathy cause. 


the first witness was ealled to the stand, 
and from that moment the trial proceeded 
rapidly. Without diftieulty it was proved 
that al! the 
an anarchist society known as the Inter- 
Working Men’s 
some affiliated with one group and some 
Fischer Engel be- 
longed to what was known as the North- 
Side group: Schwab, Neebe, and 
North Side; and Spies, 
and P so-called 


group. Each of these groups 


defendants were members of 


national Association 


with another. and 
west 


to the 


‘jel 


Ling 


™ 
den, irsons to the 
American 
or chapters had a sub-organization of a 
the 


members 


military Armed 


having 


character known as 
which all 


weapons were enrolled. 


Section, in 


The conditions of the strike which be- 
gan on May 1 were then developed by 
the testimony of the witnesses. and it was 
soon shown that Spies had been present 
riot at the MeCormick factory 
which had oceurred on May 3, resulting 
in a collision with the police and the 
death of several persons. A few hours 
after this event, Spies had written and 


during a 
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caused to be distributed an inflammatory 
circular, headed “ Revenge!” calling upon 
the people to avenge the alleged murder 
of the who had fallen in the 
fight with the police. No response of any 
kind followed the this 
handbill, which, declamatory 
and 


strikers 


distribution of 
though 
called 


It was then proved that 


denunciatory, for no par 
ticular action. 
two circulars had been issued announcing 
a mass-meeting for the night of May 4, 
one urging working-men to come armed, 
and the that 
the former, prepared by Fischer and En 
favor of the 
Spies. 


other omitting direction, 
being suppressed in 
latter at the 


witnesses who had turned State’s evidence, 


gel, 
dictation of Two 
and were themselves under indictment for 
murder, then called, 
a madhouse plan of action. 


were and revealed 

According to these witnesses a meeting 
of the Armed Sections had been held on 
the 3d of May, at had 
agreed that when the *‘Ruhe ” ap 
peared in Spies’s paper, Die Arbeite: 
Zeitung, the should assemble, 
provided with dynamite bombs, and dis- 


which it been 


word 
members 


tribute themselves so as to cover the va 
rious police stations. “ A committee of 
with thos 
of collisions 
with the police the conspirators were to 


observation ” was then to act 


men, and upon any report 
hurl their bombs into the station-houses, 
and shoot down all who attempted to 
This murderous plan, according 
eye - witnesses, originated 
and both he and Fischer 
active in arranging the details. 
There was much to impeach the story 
told by informers, 
had apparently made suspicious over- 
tures to the defence. Under skilful ecross- 
examination it shown that he had 
confessed and retracted and reconfessed, 
and very little reliance would have been 
placed upon testimony had _ it 
been supported by other proofs. 


escape. 
to the 
Engel, 


with 
were 


the one of whom 


was 


his not 
It was, 
however, most significantly corroborated. 
The signal “ Ruhe ” had been anonymous 
ly sent to Die Arbejter for publication, 
and the paper containing it was admit- 
ted in together with 
written to his compositor to 
insert it in the column known as “ The 
Post Box.” 

This was the first link in the remark- 
able chain of exhibits which was to make 


evidence, Spies’s 


direction 
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this case unique in the annals of crim- 
inal law. 

Another informer then took the stand, 
and testified that he had aided the de- 
fendant Lingg to manufacture dynamite 
bombs for the use of the Armed Sections 
according to the plan previously agreed 
upon, and that early on the evening of 
May 4 he and had 
satchel full of the deadly missiles to a 
saloon frequented by their 


Linge earried a 


group, de- 
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confessed that he 


under a sidewalk wher« 


and Lingg had secreted 
located 
by the police, and a fuse and fulminating 
cap found in the pocket of Fischer’s coat 


the Vv were 


at the time of his arrest. 

All the proof up to this point, however, 
involved only and 
little to con 


the case. Le 


Fischer, Engel, Lingg, 
Neebe, and there was very 
the last 
yond the fact that he was a small stock 


nect named with 


holder in Die Arbeiter, of whose property 





THE ANARCHIST RIOT IN CHICAGO--A 


Drawn at the time by T. de Thu 


positing it in the basement hallway of 
this resort, where any one who chose to 
could enter and help himself. 
Neither the appearance of the man who 
told this tale, nor his record, his 
motives entitled him to but 


again the exhibits spoke louder than any 


do So 


nor 


eredence, 


words, and corroborated him beyond hope 
of contradiction. 
the 
making 


These silent witnesses 
and for 
discovered in 


were materials apparatus 
bombs Lingg’s 
the fragments of the exploded 
bomb, which conclusively proved that it 
was the which Lingg had manu- 


factured, the bombs which the witness 


rooms, 


sort 


DYNAMITE 


strup for Harper's Weekly from sketche 


BOMB EXPLODING AMONG THE POLICE 


by H 


Jeanneret 


he assumed charge after the arrest of its 
editors, and that he had distributed some 
of the “ Revenge ” circulars, there was no 
evidence against him, and nothing further 
developed as the trial progressed. 

Then followed the history of the Hay- 
market m. which 
All accounts 
agreed that the meeting was orderly, and 
the speeches, if intended to inflame the 
audience, were ill adapted to that end and 
signally failed of Even 
Fielden’s address, which apparently moved 


ss-meeting at Spies, 


Parsons, and Fielden spoke. 


their purpose. 


the police to interfere, was less violent 


than the average stump-speaker’s ha- 
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did 


I: inally a 


rangue, and the crowd not seem to 


have been excited by it. wit- 


ness named Gilmer was produced, who 
swore that he had seen something that 
might have been a bomb pass between 
Spies, Schwab, and a man named 


Schnaubelt, and that later, when Captain 
Ward ordered the crowd to disperse, he 
saw this man draw a bomb from his pocket 
und hurl it at the police after Spies had 
lit the fuse. 

formidable as this testimony appeared 
to be, it was badly shattered under cross 
The it appeared, 
had kept his information to himself for 


examination. witness, 
several days after the event, during which 
the Schnaubelt 
rested and discharged, and his whole story 
and his 
that he 


concocted 


time man was twice ar- 


manner of telling it indicated 
who had 


order to 


was a notoriety-seeker 
the 
public attention and gratify his pitiful 
vanity, if for 


witnesses 


tale in attract 


not mercenary motives. 


Dozens ot subsequently took 


the stand and swore that he was a noto- 
rious liar who lived by his wits, and the 


contrary statements of those who were 


called to support his reputation for ve- 
racity were uneonvineing. There 
this 
in the testimony of a man named Thomp- 


son, and the disappearance of Schnaubelt 


utterly 


was some corroboration of witness 


and his relationship to Schwab were sus- 
picious circumstances, but the proof fell 
far short of the prosecutor’s claim that 


he would produce the actual assassin, 
whose identity has never been satisfac- 
torily established to this day. Some 


policemen then attempted to show that 
Fielden had fired upon them from behind 
the cart which 
platform after the bomb had been thrown, 
but 


served as the speaker's 
their assertions partially disproved 
themselves, and there was an utter absence 
fact, 
the oral testimony strongly in- 
Schwab, Fielden, 
long telltale ex- 
not be 


of convincing confirmation. In 
none of 
culpated either Spies, 
or Parsons, hut before 
hibits could 
hegan to pile up against them. 

For some years Spies and Sehwab had 
Die Arbeiter Zeitung, 
and Parsons had heen editing The Alarm, 
and very close relations existed between 
In the offices of the 
police found dynamite 
bombs, which pro- 


which impeached 


been conducting 


these two journals, 
named the 
dynamite 


first 


and were 
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Then 
with in 
cendiary mottoes seized in the same oftice 
and from the 
editorial library eame Most’s Science of 
Warfare. The 
of this last exhibit was bitterly opposed 


duced and exhibited to the jury. 


red flags and banners inscribed 


were earried into court, 


Revolutionary admission 
by the defence, but upon proof that the 
book had been advertised for sale by the 
editors, and that it had been peddled at 
anarchist 


fairs attended by some of the 


defendants, it was received and its dia 
bolical contents read in full to the jury. 
This, however, was not the most ques 


tionable ruling at the trial, for the court 
permitted the prosecution to place in evi- 
dence several hombs which had been dis 
covered by the police weeks after the 
crime and miles away from the scene of 
exhibit their destructive 
qualities despite the fact that not one of 
them was clearly traced into the posses 
There 


defence of 


action, and to 


has never 
those 
extremely dubious rulings, but it is very 
doubtful if they affected the result, for 
the most damaging evidence of the whole 
trial was furnished by the written words 
of the prisoners themselves. 

Copy after copy of the Arheiter and 
the Alarm was produced, and their ar- 


sion of the defendants. 


been any satisfactory 


ticles and editorials, as read to the jury, 
must have convineed any intelligent bedy 
of men of the purpose for which they were 
written. Certainly nothing could have 
been more injurious to Spies, Schwab, 
and than their editorial utter- 
anees, which included every possible in- 
citement to the use of dynamite and the 
commission of wholesale murder. In the 

November, 27, 1885, the editors 
of the Arbetter made the significant 


nouncement that “ 


, 
Parsons 


issue of 
an- 
Steel and iron are not 
on hand. but tin two or three inches in 
diameter. The price is cheap "a virtual 
advertisement of material for bombs. 

On April 8 the same paper observed: 
“A number of strikers at Quincy yester- 
day fired upon their bosses and not at the 
This is 
phatically for imitation.” 

On 


wrote 


scabs. recommended most 


em- 


June 27 of the same year Spies 
a signed essay in the Alarm, ex 
plaining in detail the preparation of 
dynamite hombs, and closed it with these 
"i & for the revolu- 


tionist to experiment for himself. Es- 


words: necessary 
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ecially i / / j ty the rnack 
rh nal mos, 


Advie ot this 


most every Issu 


nature appeared in al 
of the Arbeitler 
time of the outrage, 
March 1d, 
suggestive communication 


Peace 2s 


rida odes not 


up to the 
and in the copy of 
the editors 


ISS6, answered a 
signed “* S« 
follows: “A 


thi 


en Lovers ot 
uah 


namite cart 


NCUSSION 


mere Cr 
thrown. A 


CONCUSSION-primer 


when 
is necessary. 
Indefatigable as 
Spi s and Schwab 
the 
semination of 
such 


and 


were in dis- 


information 
Par- 


sons was even 


advice, 
more active. In 
the columns. of 
the Alarm on Feb- 
ruary 21,1885, he 
advocated 
fol 
as Dynamiti 

all aq 1 stuff 


qood 
stuff. 


openly 
murder as 
lows: 
Of 
the 
Stuff se 


pounds of 


this is 
veral 
this 
sublime stuff into 
an inch pipe (gas 
or water), plug up 
both 
a cap with a fuse 
attached, plac: 
lhis in th 
of rich 
other men’s 
A most cheerful 
will follow.” 
Again he declared : ms Nothing but th 


uprising of 


SIGM 


ends, insert Of counsel f 


vicinity of 
the 
liaht 


gratifying 


im mediate 
whe live hy 
hrows. and 


and 


smeat 
the use. 


} 
/ 


loafers 


resi 


and a bursting 


the peopl: 
open of the steres — and a fre f appli a 
who Op- 


world... . Se 


of dynamite to 
will 
the 


ahout Us, 


tion every 
the 


amount of 


one 
pose s relieve 


ina needless suffering 
we say a vigorous use of dyna 
mite is both human and economical.” 
Day after day he had reiterated this 
policy in varying forms, and on April 24, 
1886, only a short time before the Hay 
market meeting, he had emphasized it 
in this fashion: “ Working-men to Arms! 
War to the palace—peace to the cottage 


and death to luxurious idleness. One 
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than a 
] 
ishel / ¢ alee jou demand 
° 


, enti ) wee wn jour 


nds ft re «capil f blood 
unds, police 


and militia, in the prop- 
manner, 


Not 


hortations 


did 


reveal the 


only these end similar 


ex- 
writers’ intentions, 
but their printed and spoken words proved 

that 


their only 


remedy for griev 


ances Was terror 
through 


wholesale 


ism 
murder 
and violence, 
With the 
hour strike or the 
ballot 


ilar 


eight- 


or any sim 
the 
ot working- 
better 


effort on 
part 
men to 
condition 
they displayed lit 


their 
tle or no svim- 
fact, 

de- 


dis 


pathy. In 
frankly 
clared their 
belief in 
methods, 


they 


such 
and it 
that 
their only interest 


was evident 
in the labor move- 
the 
afforded 
for collisions with 
the 
and 


nent was 
ZEISLER chance it 
the defence 
authorities 
the 
programme. 


carrying 

t of their desperate 

This sort of evidence accumulated day 
after day, until the court-room was fair- 
lv littered papers, and when the 
prosecution closed its case on the 31st 
of July, the preaching if not the practice 


with 


of the defendants had been demonstrated 
beyond any chance of contradiction. 
Confronted by this overwhelming proof, 
the counsel for the defence set valiantly 
to work directing their efforts to proving 
that neither Engel, Sehwab, 
Lingg, or Neebe was at or near the Hay 


Fischer, 


market when the crime was committed; 
that the meeting had been orderly, and 
that none of the defendants had resisted 
the police. In all of this they were fairly 
successful, but the proofs did not meet 
the issues, for the presence or absence of 
the defendants was not material in view 
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of the conspiracy charged. Moreover, in 
its issue of March 16, 1885, the Arbeiter 
gave specific advice on this very point 


to those contemplating a “ revolutionary 


deed.” * Whoever is villing lo execute a 
deed.” wrote the editors, “ has to pul the 
question to hims lf whether he is able or 


not to carry out the action by himself. 
... Lf not, let him look for just as many 
fell ws as he must have. Not one more 
nor less; with these let him unite himself 

















W, P. Black 
Of counsel for the defence 


aif? ahtina GTOUP. . « « Hlas the deed 
19 


Then the group of ac- 


tion dissolves at once accordina to 
an unde rstan ling whie h must he had be- 
forehand, leaves the place of action, and 
scatters in all directions.” 

Finally, Spies, Fielden, Sehwab, and 
Parsons led a forlorn hope by taking the 
stand and endeavoring to overcome the 
unfavorable impression which their writ- 
ings and speeches had created. But 
though they stoutly asserted their in- 
nocence of any specific plot against the 
police, and denied all knowledge of the 
perpetrator of the crime, they could not 
but admit that they had advocated similar 
deeds for years, and the fact that they 
disapproved and deprecated the particular 
violence of the moment was no answer to 
the charge that they had openly encour- 
aged murderous defiance of the law, and 
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zealously endeavored to commit other less 
intelligent men to the execution of their 
mad designs. 

For seven days the fight continued on 
these lines, but on August 11, both sides 
having rested, Assistant State’s-Attorney 
Walker began to sum up for the prose- 
cution. During the next eight days the 
lawyers for the defence and the State 
alternated in addressing the jury, but here 
again the exhibits spoke louder than any 
words, for on the table before which Mr. 
Ingham stood during his summing up 
lay bombs of all deseriptions, fulmina 
ting caps, shells, melting -ladles, and 
other tools of the dynamiter’s trade, and 
in plain sight of the jury were the red 
banners and flags of the terrorists blazing 
with mottoes urging defiance of the law. 

Even with such odds against them thi 
eounsel for the defence might still hav 
made some impression upon the jury had 
they been permitted to follow the tactics 
adopted by Mr. Foster, who, without at 
tempting any defence of anarchy, made 
a dispassionate, logical, and lawyerlike 
argument, admitting the criminal folly 
of his clients’ utterances, but insisting 
that there was no proof that any word 
of theirs, written or spoken, had ever 
reached the hombh-thrower’s ears, or that 
his monstrous deed had in any way been 
instigated by the defendants. The jury 
had no right to suppose this was so. The 
mere fact that the defendants advocated 
violence was not enough. For years 
freedom of speech had been flagrantly; 
abused without remonstrance, the license 
of the press had been permitted to menace 
true liberty with impunity, and there were 
other circumstances inculpating the pub- 
lie and inviting mitigation of severity 
toward the accused. The prisoners them 
selves, however, some of whom seemed 
not unanxious to pose as martyrs for the 
“cause,” hotly resented Mr. Foster’s 
plea, which resulted in his withdrawal 
from the ease, and they practically dic 
tated the policy of their other counsel. 
The public was in. no mood, however, 
for a defence of terrorism, and although 
Messrs. Zeisler and Black m&de admirabk 
pleas along lines acceptable to their 
clients, the audience was’ visibly un 
sympathetic, and when Mr. Grinnell re- 
plied, declaring that no one in America 
was afraid of anarchists, the galleries, 


which had been unwisely opened to spee 
tators, thundered with ominous applause. 
the 


the dignity 


This outbreak, however, was only 


disturbance 
of the trial. 
The jy 


citing, among many other points, the II 


which marred 


then charged the jury, re 


idge 


linois statutes defining an accessory a 
yf hy and aids in the ( m 


not be 


aids, 


slands 


tT acrime, or who. ing pres 


{ 


, ’ 
advises, encourages, or abe 


and 


ve Cr 


declaring that 


nsi I red 


us commission, 
} 


euch ACCeES8OTIES prin 


cipals a d punished ace wrdinaly. It was 


the August 19 
almost two months after the opening of 
the trial 


late In afternoon ot 


when the jury retired, and a 
few hours later it was rumored that they 
had 
render a sealed verdict the next morning. 

Under the Illinois law the jurors were 


reached an agreement, and would 


the guilt or 
but to 


required not only to declare 
the 
penalty 


DHIMNOCe hes of accused, 


pre 
scribe the in ease of conviction. 
It was therefore in their power to acquit 
or to demand the death pe nalty or to pun 
ish the defendants with imprisonment for 
less than fourteen. 
Mr. Grinnell had 
extremity of the law 
had deelared all 
death, the 
agreement of the jurors was re 
garded The 
ment they resumed their places in front 
of the 
a sealed paper to the cle rk, who opened it 
and read as follows: “ We, the jury, find 
the defendants, August Spies, Michael 
Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R. Par- 
sons, Adolph Fischer, George Engel, and 
guilty of murder in the 


any term of years not 
address 
invoked the 


Neebe, but he 


the others 


In his closing 
not 
against 
deserving of and 
speedy 
as highly significant. mo 


bench the foreman rose and handed 


Louis Lingg 
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indict- 
death. We 
Osear W. Neebe 
the and 
in the indictment, and fix 
for fif- 


manner and form charged in the 
ment, and fix the 
find the 


guilty of 


penalty at 
defendant 
murder in manner 
form charged 
the penalty at imprisonment 
teen vears.” 
No demonstration on the part of the 
audience greeted this announcement, but 
a roar of cheers from the crowd gathered 
before the court-house floated in through 
and in the hush that follow- 
was polled, each 
individual 
Thus ended the 
the United States 
involving abuse of the liberty of the press. 
The fight 


not, however, cease 


the windows, 
ed the jury solemnly 
juror signifying his 
the 
first capital ease in 


eoncur- 


renee in verdict. 


for the prisoners’ lives did 
with the verdict. At 


the October term of the court, on a mo- 
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tion for a new trial, all of the condemned 
made them 
demonstrating that 
right-hearted though wrong-headed 


and a year later, after an elaborate arg 


long and some of very abl 


speeches, they were 


men, 


ment, in which Leonard Swett, Linecoln’s 
old appeared for the defence, 
the Supreme Court atlirmed the verdict, 


associate 
one of the judges declaring, howeve r, that 
the trial had not been fre 
then 


of legal error 


Lineg committed suicide; Spies, 


Fischer, and Engel 


euted: the 


Parsons, were ex¢ 
Sehwab and 
Fielden were commuted to imprisonment 
for life, they, Neebe, 
were pardoned, after serving seven years 
by Governor Altgeld, whose 
terly resented at the 


regarded as a 


sentences of 


and together with 
action, bit 
time, has come to b 
legitimate exercise of 
executive diseretion. 












































The Adventurer 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


( Mag igeee I am for evermore 
To walk green earth nor run; 
The soul of me 


An eagle 


must soar and soar 


*gainst the sun! 

The paths of quiet suit my mood; 
But aye in age and youth, 

The soul of me must spill its blood 

On every field of truth! 

1 love the wayside bloom of dew; 
The soul of me afar 

Forever seeks the rose of blue, 
The amaranthine star! 


Of loaves and fishes I partake, 
One with the multitude; 

The soul of me must banquet make 
In God’s last solitude! 





The Substance of Things Hoped For 


ROSE 


LTITOUGH I know that beyond such 
A a place as Twin Oaks people have 
to hope hard if they are going to 

hope effectively through the bewilder- 
of and the 
commerce, laws, formalities, and indiges- 
tion, I doubt that 
dividuals ever hope any harder than we 
hoped 
world; and I doubt that they ever face 
signs set in the heavens with any more 


ments cities confusions of 


those complexer in 


there in the simple Twin Oaks 


shaking consciousness of the coming of 
things hoped for than that with which 
we three children, perched on the EI- 
front faced 
Monday morning. 


dridges’ fence, our sign 
Our 
Being the 
Eldridges’ farm-wagon, hitched to the E] 
mules, our sign the 


Eldridges’ front gate. 


sign 


early one 


was not set in the heavens. 


dridges’ stood at 

If you can remember the tremor of an 
hour when some sign of yours wavered 
like a wind-blown flame between an old 
order and a new, its illumination now 
on what had always been, now on what 
was about to be, its upleaping record- 
ed by the heart, 
will understand why our voices quivered 
and our faces twitched as we sat there 
and faced the and the mules, 
waiting so passively, meaning so much. 
Now and again I said to myself, “ This 
is really what we have been hoping for; 
really, really it is.” 


beating of your you 


wagon 


Once in a way, from 
some trickery recess of human nature, 
the echo back twisted—“Is it?” 
Whenever that happened I glanced at 
Brad in order to have the dubiety that 
the perverse echo roused transmuted into 
glad There was no dubiety 
in Brad’s acceptance of the hour and the 
sign. Brad’s lineaments shone. 

“Sorry to say that I don’t believe that 
I can get out home frequent’ this win- 
ter.” That was Brad. He let his remark 


came 


assurance. 


sink in, while he nibbled at a sappy twig 
Vou. CX!IV.—No. 684.—113 


YOUNG 


that he held, taking little of it 
and smacking his lips over its aromatic 
He did not seem enfeebled 
by regret when he begar again: “ Shiloh’s 
a sizable place; no two ways about that; 
and I eale’late that I'll get some work to 
Saddays. And then there'll be 
that a feller ‘ll like to take in, 
there, in the city.” 

“Ye-eh, cirkiss,” 


hal been to town and would have you re- 


tastes 


woodsiness. 


do on 
things 


suggested Than, who 


member that he knew town ways. 

Brad laugled benevolently. It always 
enraged us for Brad to laugh benevolent- 
ly, but This 
laugh was thirty-five years old. “ Yes, 
oh yes, ‘ cirkiss,’ once in a while, when it 
And there’s a mill there 
in Shiloh with some runnin’-gear that I 
aint 


he was always doing it. 


comes around. 


ever got a chanst to invest’gate. 
And the steam-cars come in both mornin’ 
and And the 
(Academy library has pud’ near six hun- 
dred books in it. And there’s also well, 
a plenty other things.” He didn’t know 


any better than we did what to 


evenin’—so IT un’stand. 


expect 
of a town beyond its court-house square 
But he knew how to 
“T’ll have the place 
down pat by the time you and Than are 
ready to enter. I ean two 
gumps from the how to act 
in town. And I don’t want ever to eatch 
of you standin’ round with your 
finger in your mouth either—you hear?” 
Well satisfied with the effect of his balder- 
dash, he spat with merciless accuracy into 


and its post-office. 
pretend to know. 
show you 
backwoods 


one 


the eve of a passing rooster. 

T was stirred to caustic speech. “ Prob- 
ly you'll get so homesick this first year 
that you’ll have to give up and come back 
and wait for Than and me.” 

Again Brad laughed. “ Home’s all 
right,” he said, loyally—you won’t under- 
stand how loyally because you never saw 


his “ home ”—* but my education is what 
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I’m sick for just now. Wisht I could 
snap my fingers and know all I’m going 
to know in the next three years.” 

“Oh, I don’t. I want to live it. I 
don’t want to snap it.” I was greedy 
for living. 

“Yes, but I need the time.” There 
was, indeed, behind Brad and Than an 
urge of necessity that was ever hurrying 
them into midstream, where, as Brad said, 
they would have to paddle their own 
canoes. “It’s goin’ to eat up three of 
my years just at the Academy.” He 
could tell you to the minute his plans 
for every one of “ his years.” 

“Mr. Squid says I can get through in 
three myself. Then four more at col- 
lege,” I supplemented, forgetting to be 
controversial for the moment. 

“ And after college, two more, at least, 
for law, for me. Then I’m ready.” 

Being a girl, I couldn’t see beyond 
college with his kind of definity ; but I 
could, and did, lift my head and listen 
to vague sweet music. “TIl be ready, 
too,” I cried. 

“ Ready for what?’ asked Brad, squint- 
ing at me with the banter that was al- 
ways meant to remind me that girls were 
expected to sit around and crochet when 
they grew up. 

“ Ready for a lot of things that ‘ll be 
bigger than any of the things you do,” I 
retorted, prompted to answer like that 
partly by the desire to get the best of him, 
and partly by the intuition that life was 
calling for me, and that in one way or an- 
other I was bound to answer the call. I 
looked at the far away Camelot Hills. That 
eall of life always seemed to come from 
beyond Camelot. The world lay waiting 
over there somewhere. Now and again, 
on the right sort of day, you could hear 
the triumphant screech of the steam-cars 
going toward it. I should go toward it 
some day, with a triumphant screech, 
probably. I began to breathe deeply. 

“Are you seein’ it?” asked Brad, in- 
terested in spite of himself. He referred 
to what we had named the Vision, trying 
by that word to get a grasp on a fugitive 
something that we did not see at all, only 
felt—though what, asks my mother, is 
feeling but the soul’s way of seeing ?— 
something that, trembling out of spirit 
places, came to us as light, as melody, as 
color, as glory, thrilling us with the sen- 





tient harmony that you often hear ripple 
from the throat of a shining-eyed, music- 
mad bird;—the same thing that came to 
you times without number in childhood; 
and comes to you yet, I hope, on run- 
away days, under blue skies, by crystal 
rivers; and, in spite of all that has gone 
before and all that may come after- 
ward, makes you take off your hat to the 
joy of living. 

“You bet your boots Um seeing it,” | 
answered Brad, with proprietary pride. 

“Qh, I’m seein’ it, too, don’t you fret,” 
he chuckled, so blandly that I lost my 
focus. I felt resentful. For, after all, 
wasn’t it more my vision than _ his? 
Hadn’t I talked about it more than he 
had? Wasn’t it more my doing than his 
that we could, in a way, name it as we 
felt it? 

“Oh, goodness, I wish I'd kept it to 
myself!” I grumbled. 

“?T wasn’t yours to keep,” he said, 
ealmly. “It’s any feller’s that sees it. 
Just because you talk so much is no sign 
of a duck’s nest.” He began to whistle, 
and the tune that he selected was “ The 
Conquering Hero Comes.” 

“D’you reckon ”—that was Than, the 
small-eyed one—* that a feller could mak« 
his money first and go to college aft’ 
wards? Because, like as not,” he con- 
tinued, tentatively illuminating the secret 
workings of his soul, “T’'ll go to clerkin’ 
before I go to college.” 

“Naw, you got to go to college first 
Old Squid says you can’t go out into the 
world and sell a yard of ealico as well 
without a college education as with one.” 
Old Squid, the “man that made the 
Academy” and brought the college idea 
into the country, was mighty in the 
settlement of this, a constantly recur 
ring, argument. 

“ My father says that, too, about boys,” 
I sang out. The effect of our domineer 
ing over Than was to make him slink his 
shoulders together—as if to shield his 
heart’s desires from our uncongeniality. 
Brad and I went on seeing visions, boast- 
ing of great intentions, puffing with 
doughty ambitions, not quite knowing 
when we were lying and when we were 
not. I suspect that if you had seen us 
and heard us talking of academy and 
college and the world like that, gawky 
little rustics though we were, you would 


vere 
u 


and 


wky 


yuld 
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have been reminded of pointers, we so 
sniffed with impatience; the impulse of 
our spirits along the trail of education, 
which seemed to lead so straightly into 


Life, was such a visible thing. 


‘It’s cert’nly mighty interestin’ to be 
gettin’ grown,” breathed Brad, in final 
summary. He pronounced it interesfin’, 
but no matter; his eyes were starlike with 
the glow of dreams. 

“ Brad!” interrupted Mr. Eldridge, eall 
ing to Brad from the house corner, “ your 
mother has decided for you children to go 
on across the pasture to Twin Oaks, so 
as you ean tell Colonel and Mrs. Gordon 
good-by, and be ready to start right on 
when I come by with the wagon. Come 
in and tell your mother ”’—the “ good 
by” dropped far down into Mr. EI 
dridge’s throat. 

‘You kids stay wher you are .”’ com 
manded Brad, threateningly. He jumped 
from the fence and ran into the house. 

Left to ourselves, Than and I stared 
for a moment into a curiously large 
space. “ We’ve been waitin’ a long time 
for this day. And now it’s come,” said 
Than at last. Ile clasped his hands 
together. His eyes had a dry glitter 
in them. 

“And it’s just as grand as we ever 
hoped it would be.” I brought my own 
hands together with a noisy smack, and 
tried to make an assertion, not a ques 
tion, out of the remark. 

“ Ye-eh,” assented Than. I could not 
but notice that his voice sounded like the 
cheep of a sick pewee. 

“Shows that you get what you want if 
vou don’t forget ‘to keep on wanting it,” 
I hurried on, so inflating my words with 
cheer that they sailed over our heads as 
empty as toy balloons. “I’m awf’ly glad 
that we’re beginning to change at last. 
It’s fine that Brad’s making the start 

“Wait a minute,” begged Than. I was 
likely to go too fast for Than. He bent 
over double and fumbled with his shoe 
laces. I saw a round, wet, spherical 
thing roll from his lashes. He slapped 
his hand to his eves and said, “ Plague 
take that old gnat!” But there were no 
gnats. There had been one light frost 
that September. 

I stopped trying to talk. As if in- 
stinctively, we moved a little nearer to- 
gether on the fence. I can see us there 
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now, rigid little child figures, suddenly 
chilled through and through; trying sud 
denly to tuck up out of reach of the tide 
of change; getting suddenly a surpris- 
ing warmth from the fact that nothing 
was different yet, that the old child-world 
was still all around us, with its ways 
and faces and places. In proof could we 
not lift our eyes and see it, could we not 
stretch out our hands and touch it? 
Wasn't Brad in the house there behind 
us? Wasn't the house itself there, just 
as warped, just as little, just as solemn 
as ever? Wasn’t the lean, shrubless, hen 
scratched yard there at our backs in its 
old immutable ugliness? Wasn’t there 
all about the place the old accustomed 
gloom, intangible as mist, definite as a 
shadow’ And beyond the gloom, miles 
beyond it, wasn’t there the early morning 
sunshine streaming over the Marigold 
Knolls, the Twin Oaks meadows, and the 
Camelot Hills, trailing Indian summer’s 
hyacinth glory in the old September way 4 
Indeed, it was all so recognizable, so in 
sistent that what had always been must 
always be, small wonder that we were 
persuaded for a moment that the thing 
that was abont to happen was not about 
to happen at all; that Brad would pres- 
‘ ntly call to us, and we would roll off the 
fence and begin to play some hilarious 
game; that the wagon would by and by 
creak away toward Shiloh in pursuance 
of no more disturbing purpose than to 
get some squawking chickens to market. 

But the minutes wen; by, and Brad did 
not eall to us. The minutes went by, and 
the wagon did not creak away toward 
Shiloh; and Than and I, no longer able 
to tuck up past the tide of change, virtu- 
ally washed off the fence by it, jumped 
to the ground and, in spite of our best 
endeavors to heed Brad’s commands, 
turned toward the house. 

Framed in the front doorway stood Mrs. 
Eldridge, the sadness of her face some- 
how set in deeper, her lean body, in its 
scant ealico gown, held stiffly, in spite 
of the boyish arms that encircled it. We 
could hear what she was saying, and her 
voice was quite even as she said it: 

‘Brad, your chance has come. You 
must make the most of it. Everything, 
everything, depends on you now, my son.” 

Brad turned away from her with his 
head so high that he seemed a foot taller; 
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and from the gate he called back to her, 
with what might have passed for a laugh 
“TR 
be dogged if I don’t make every minute 
count, maw.” 

And next, he ceased to be the little lad 
shouting comfort to his mother, and be- 
“ame the youth starting forth the world 
to conquer, frankly brutal. “Get out of 
my way, so’s I can see if my things are 


and might have passed for a sob: 


O. K.,” he ordered, though nobody was in 
his way. He climbed into the wagon and 
straddled the carpetbag that sat on the 
wagon floor. As he wrestled with the 
clamps, Than and I hung over the side 
of the wagon and watched him. “ Don’t 
think I can have forgotten anything,” he 
muttered through clenched teeth. It 
hardly seemed possible that he had, in 
view of the fact that he had been packing 
and repacking all summer; but he check- 
ed up the contents of one compartment 
of the carpetbag with a frowning caution 
—“* Wentworth, Maury, Ridpath ”—and 
tapped the back of cach of a dozen books 
jealously. He didn’t bother at all about the 
opposite compartment, in which, as Than 
and I well knew, were his six handker- 


chiefs, his three shirts, his four standing 
eollars, his change of underclothes, and 


‘ 


“ All safe, I reckon.” 
He closed the carpetbag, swung his arms 
up and down, and jumped, “ flat-footed,” 
to the middle of the road. “Come along, 
now, and let’s step it to Twim Oaks.” 

But Than took occasion just here to 
say that he not going with us. 
Said he would rather stay with his 
mother. The parting between the two 
boys went off in this wise: Brad seized 
Than by the shoulders and shook him 
rollickingly. “ Don’t 
Brahmas, Bud.” 

“No.” Than did not look up. 
pulled back in a tight smile. 

“Some Sadday. when I’m out home, 
I'll fix them sled-runners, so’s you'll be 
ready for the winter.” 

“ All right.” Than, an easily moved 
boy, squirmed out of Brad’s grasp and 
fled to the house. Watching him, a sort 
of blustery paternalism swept over Brad’s 
freckled face. You never in the world 
would have guessed that there was only 
one year’s difference in their ages. 

Mrs. Eldridge, with Than beside her, 
was still standing in the doorway, as we 


his “other” suit. 


was 


forget to feed my 


Tlis lips 
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crossed the road and climbed the fence 
into the home pasture; from the top of 
We 
walked, silently, across the home pasture 
to the sycamore windbreak; and at the 
windbreak Brad waved to his mother. 
Just had cleared Perch Creek 
with a running jump each, he waved 
again; and one last time from the hay 
stack 


the fence Brad waved to his mother. 


after we 


nearest our barn. The haystack 
Was on rising ground, and Brad stood be 
side it for a moment, looking back at the 
Eldridge farm. “ Good-by, old 
pole. Good-by, old cider-press. 
old house.” He must 


even if he was 


actin’- 
Good-by, 
have divined that 
back soon he 
would never see those things with the 
same eyes again. 


coming 


Then he turned toward 
Twin Oaks, which was sparkling with 
With 
its story of realized effort and ambition, 
it must have been just the sort of thing 
for him to turn to at that formative mo 
ment. It was as different from the E]I- 
dridge-farm sort of thing as one place 
could be different from another. The 
Eldridge farm stood for defeat. Twin 
Oaks stood for success. 

Conversation had lagged all the way 
the home pasture. But when, 
there at the haystack, Brad lost sight of 
his mother and got that Twin Oaks view, 
he seemed deliberately to set his back to 
the past and his face to the future and 
his voice to music. During the rest of 
our journey, when he was not talking, he 
was singing, and when he was not sing- 
ing he was whistling. It became notice- 
able that he was barely conscious of my 
presence. If he asked a question, he an 
swered it himself; and if he made an as- 
sertion, he didn’t care whether I agreed 
with it or contradicted it. Soon I saw 
fit to contradict, and sharply, whenever 
occasion presented. 

“Paw and I’ve got such an early start 
we'll get to Shiloh long before the 
Academy takes up—diddledy-dee—daddl 
dum.” 

“T don’t know about that. 
ting high.” 

“Tey! There go Rube and Jake to the 
fields. No more fodder-stacking for mé¢ 
—doodledy—daddledy—doo.” 

“T don’t know about that. 
Jake may die.” 

At least this showed him that I was 


life in the early morning sunshine. 


across 


Sun’s get 


Rube and 
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THAN AND | HUNG OVER THE WAGON AND WATCHED HIM 
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in the land of the living, for he made 
a direct answer to it. 
“ Aoh, that 

you something: 


This was the an- 
Well, le’ me 
when they’re dead 
I'll be gov- 


swer: 
tell 


[ won't be 


you ¢ 
shockin’ corn; 
ernin’ Mizzourah.” 
“Yes, you will; you won't.” 
“*Jaybird sittin’ on a hick’ry 
He looked at 
Brad, 


limb, 

me and I winked at him.’” 
lustily, had not 
Taking counsel with myself, I 
added another to my numerous private 
ambitions 


singing 


even 
heard me. 


to forget all- about him some 
day; forget that he even existed; just be- 


come so busy that I would walk miles or 
work weeks before it would oceur to me 
to hear him ealling. Then, finally, turn 
“ Aoh, you?” 

Coing across the barn lot, he was in the 
air most of the time and hard to watch, 
but I kept my eyes on him 
questioningly, trying to see, I suppose, 
what were his various values in the new 
light of detachment in which he was now 
moving and having his being. Hereto- 
fore he had always been one of “the E]I- 
dridge boys,” live!.er than Than, but to 
be considered as one half of something 
that Than was the other half of. Now, 
curiously, I noticed how brown and hard 
his hands were, how broad his shoulders 
how freckled his face was—how 
nearly the freckles had caught even the 
smile that flashed from the corners of his 
mouth to the corners of his eyes; how 
high he cocked up his head; how far he 
kicked things out of his path. Then I 
looked away from him at Henwey Wood; 
but the trees over there cocked up their 
heads. Then I looked up at the sky; 
but there were freckles on the sky. 

“T don’t believe that I like the day 
that a person starts for the Academy, 
after all,” I said. I was very much per- 
plexed, to tell you the truth. I could not 
quite understand why to-day, here in our 
hands, slipping through our fingers, did 
not seem to be made of the same stuff 
that it had seemed to be made of when it 
had streamed out like a banner from be- 
hind the setting sun of yesterday. 

“Wait till you are the person that 
starts,” said Brad, blithely. But I shook 
my head. I had begun to feel as if a 
weeping-willow were growing straight up 
out of the pit of my stomach. Brad 
whistled all the rest of the way across the 


around and say, 


for a time 


were, 
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barn lot, and my tree grew as fast as 
he whistled. 

When we reached the well, which stood 
on high ground in the Twin Oaks yard, 
Brad leaped up on the well-crib and peak- 
ed both hands over his eyes. “ Say, there 
paw the long lane!” He 
sprang back to the ground, and we walked 
on toward the side porch. He was whis- 
tling again. 

“Ugh! The wagon is a-coming,” I 
corroborated, finally. “I hear it.” Then 
a lamentable thing happened. My eyes 
filled with tears. Now I could stand 
tumbling head first out of the sour-apple 
tree, or being pitched into the ice-pond 
by one of the half-broken colts from the 
Camelot stud; but I could not stand for 
anybody to see me ery. “ Seoot along!” 
I shouted. “I got something else to ’tend 
to. I want to see if there are any eggs 
in this nest.” It was a foolish thing to 
say in September, but I have said even 
less timely things than that in September 
—and in October, too—and, at least, it 
gave me a chance to stop at the cala- 
canthus bushes and to pretend to be in- 
terested in the abandoned little twig 
house that hung in the top of the highest. 
Through the interstices of the bushes | 
observed the backs of Brad’s legs march- 
ing straight forward. And while I watch- 
ed, he twisted head and glanced 
down, with a dandified concern, at the 
brass-toed boots, the tops of which were 
prominently concealed by his shin-length 
jean breeches. 

As he neared the side porch, a gentle- 
man sitting on the porch rail—my uncle 
Norval, the Wild One—turned and re- 
garded him in a spellbound sort of way. 
Then a well-manipulated light of recog- 
nition passed over Norval’s face, and he 
unwrapped his long legs and jumped from 
the rail to the ground. 

“Why, it’s the Governor of Mizzourah!” 
he cried, and shook hands with Brad like 
a politician seeking an appointment. 

Brad went through the rigmarole seri 
ously. He was used to it. It was as well 
known among the grown ones as among 
us children that Brad meant to be th 
Governor of Missouri as soon as the mat- 
ter could be conveniently arranged. He 
could be embarrassed about it, but he had 
long since shown that he could not be 
laughed out of it. 


comes down 


his 
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My father and mother also were on the 
side porch, and my father broke 
Norval’s 


Brad, you’re surely making the 


in upon 
“ Well, 
start to 
All the 
straight roads to the high places lead past 
the Academy.” 


Listening, I 


with interest: 


gibing 


ward Jefferson City this morning. 


had almost forgotten the 
wagon; but just then its rumble became 
distinetly audible. Audible? It was like 
the roar of cannon. I lost several things 
that were said next up at the side porch. 
I put my hands to my eyes and pressed 
so hard that all the world looked as black 
as ink. 

“ Aw shucks!”—that was a boy’s voice, 
close at hand, subdued and _ troubled 
“* don’t You know you and 
Than are comin’ next year. And what’s 
It’s got to pass.” 

I grasped at the chance to stuff the 
whole matter into the niche that held my 
desires for an education at the Academy. 
Taking my hands from my face, I kept 
my lip steady, and gave him a look that 
dared him to think that I would ery for 
anything less than knowledge. “ This 
here waiting business is terrible,” I said. 
“Tt’s no fun to be the one that watches 
somebody else get to go. You try it 
once.” TI had to put my hands back to 
my eyes. You see, this whole belt of ex- 
perience was new to me. 


you cry! 


one winter? 


I knew the ways 
of trees and books, and what to expect 
of a bucking horse. I knew hopes. I 
knew the more quivery feelings of re- 
ligion, having learned them from Miss 
Nigger, my black friend. I even knew 
how to suffer—a little—for my sins. But 
I did not know at all how to suffer 
through the comings and goings of An- 
other. I’d rather be by my- 
self. Leave me alone.” 

But he didn’t. Instead, he dropped an 
arm hastily across my shoulders, and 
something soft and cool and straight, that 
reminded me of two angleworms side by 
side, brushed the tip of my right ear. 
“T wisht you were goin’, too,” he said. 
And whether it the words or the 
angleworms, there was comfort in it. IT 
dried my eyes and wrapped my arms 
round my body and held it still. 

“Do you think you'll come out home 
next Friday?” It was a prayer. 

“TD’you want me to?” 

“ Uh-huh.” 


“Go away. 


was 
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“T think IT shall.” 
“Come on, children,” called my mother, 
“Mr. Eldridge is waiting at the gate.” 


It was a promise. 


“You are going to have a mighty fine 
day for your drive,” | remarked to Brad, 
as we went toward the porch. “ The 
roads are good,” 

My father and mother and Norval 
came down the porch steps, and walked 
with Brad and the gate. “Of 
course,” said my mother, one of her white 
hands on Brad’s shoulder, but her eyes 
talking to the smears on my cheeks, | 


think, “it is not 


me to 


as if Brad were going 
very far, or to stay away very long at a 
time. None of us must forget that h 
will out Friday, and, short 
as a week is, we are all going to be very 
glad when I was glad 
that It was almost exactly 
what IT had meant when I remarked that 
he would have a fine day for his drive. 

“And as for your school work, Brad, 
we expect nothing but the best of you,” 
declared my father, in that way of his 
that made his expectations as hard to 
elude as his commands. I was glad 
that he said it. It was about what | 
had meant I said that the roads 
were good. 

“T’m goin’ to do my best,” declared 
Brad, with the downward twist of the head 
that everybody knew so well. At the gate 
he shook with the grown 
and while they were exchanging greetings 
with Mr. Eldridge, he turned to me. 
“Tell Than to remember my Brahmas.” 
Then he snapped his fingers in my face 
and said, “ T got your nose,” and proved it 
by sticking his thumb forward between the 
first and second fingers of his left hand. 

“T don’t care, you can keep it,” I an- 
swered, with rather histrioniec meekness. 

Then he climbed into the wagon and 
sat there, pulling his flexile upper lip 
down to keep from smiling out his seren 
satisfaction with the whole course of 
events. Mr. Eldridge eclucked to th 
mules. The wagon creaked off up th 
long lane. My father and mother, and 
Norval and TI, lingered at the gate, watch 
ing. When the wagon had reached the 
crest of Sugar Tree Hill, Brad flung 
himself about, lifted his round felt hat 
by the peak of the crown as high as lh 
could reach, and let it tumble back upo1 
his head as it listed. 


come every 


Friday comes.” 


she said it. 


when 


hands ones; 








AMOR 


“Tt is to be remembered,” said my 
father, musingly—the wagon had gone 


over the hill—“‘ that men high in state 
to-day set out for the 





and nation 






Academy like that in long-ago Septen 





hers.” I did not know then what mac 
tim thoughtful; but I have seen other 
vs set out for the Academy since that 
and I understand better now how 







slim figure, with its unconscious in- 





sistence upon its potentiality, can impress 
grown one who watches it go. “T do 
t believe,” continued my father, his 
outh grave, but his eyes dancing, “ that 
y ny of them could have looked any fun- 
er than Brad looks; so maybe none of 
em has gone any farther than Brad 
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Norval shook his head and gave a low 
whistle. “Sounds mighty like a threat,” 
he said; “seems like somebody ought to 
warn that boy.” Now, in spite of the fact 
that my right ear still tingled a little, 
and was fated to tingle a little all the 
rest of my life, I did not understand him. 

“What I am hoping for now,” I began 
again, not finding it worth while to puz- 
le over Norval’s words, “is for the day 
to come 

“ Yesterday,” interrupted my father, 
‘you were hoping for this day to come 

going to be always hoping for a day 
that is to come?” 

‘T am learning to believe that it is the 
beauty of living,” said my mother, softly. 


“ What day are you hoping for now?” 


. 1] ro. 
n ‘Brad is not going any farther than 
[ go,” I hastened to say, thinking of my 

it n ambitions. 

_ ‘ ee 

’ BY FLORENCE 

| a ‘ 
id oe E is enough: were all we fondly cherish 
ed 

ad 

clit 

e For he, who makes the tides to ebb and flow, 
ne Each secret of creation well 

rit 

1s 

‘ae . . “ . 

Lit And beams in Aldebaran’s steadfast fire: 
th With him there is no winter and no dark; 

1. 

an All forms of beauty unto him belong,— 

a The rose, the avalanche, the wild bird’s song. 
an 

lip i 

rei On Latmos’ height 

His voice low echoes in the ocean shell, 

tl The bee could fill no honey-cup without him, 
- The violet no fragrant secret tell: 

an 
ate] 















“ Why, for the day when I can go over 
that hill after Brad 
And again Norval whistled. 






” 





Creator 
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Io pass as visions melt at dawn of day; 
Were bud and blossom, fruit and leaf, to perish, 


Love could rebuild them in his perfect way; 





doth know. 





His warmth illumes the glowworm’s fickle spark, 






The font, the burning font, of pure desire, 
] 


























pale Dian dreams about him, 


Remote yet near, changeful yet still the same, 


Love is Creation’s breath and vital flame! 
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XXII 
TENTS OF CUSHAN 

‘I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, 
the curtains of the Land of Midian 
tremble,” 


HURDY-GURDY was standing at 

the corner, playing with shrill in- 

sistence a medley of Scottish airs. 
Now “Loch Lomond” pleaded for pen- 
nies from the upper windows. 


and 
did 


“For you'll tak’ the high and [ll 
tak’ the low road, 
And I’ll be in Scotland before ye: 


But I true love will 


road, 


and my never meet 


again, 
On of Loch 


bonnie, bonnie banks 


Lomond!” 


the 


The hurdy-gurdy was strident and in- 
sistent, but for a long time no response 
came. At last, however, as the strains of 
“Loch Lomond ” ceased, a lady appeared 
on the baleony of a drawing-room, and 
leaning over a little forest of flowers and 
plants, threw a half-crown to the sorry 
street-musician. She watched the gro- 
tesque thing trundle away, then entering 
the house again, took a ’cello from the 
of the room and tuned the in- 
strument tenderly. It was Hylda. 

Something of the peace of Hamley 
had followed her to London, but the 
poignant pain of it had come also. Like 
Melisande, she had looked into the quiet 
pool of life, and had seen her own face, 
its story and its foreshadowings. Since 
then she had been “apart.” She had 
watched life move on rather than had 
shared in its movement. Things stood 
still for her. That apathy of soul was 
upon her which follows the inward strug- 
gle which exhausts the throb and fret of 
inward emotions, leaving the mind domi- 
nant, the will in abeyance. 

She had 


corner 


become conscious that her 
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fate and future were suspended oy 
a chasm, as on the trapeze of a ballo 
an adventurous aeronaut hangs unc 
tain over the hungry sea, waiting f 
the coming wind which will either bl: 
the hazardous vessel to 
safe refuge on the earth. 

She had not seen David after he | 
Hamley. Their last words had b 
spoken at the Meeting-house when 
gave Faith to her care. That scene ear 
back to her now, and a flush crept sl: 
ly over her face and faded away aga 
She was recalling, too, the afternoon 
that day when she and David had part 
in the drawing-room of the Cloister 
House, and Eglington had asked her 
sing. She thought of the hours w 
Eglington that followed, first at 
piano, and afterwards in the laborat 
where in his long blue smock he m 
experiments. Had she not been c 
scious of something enigmatical in 
gayety that afternoon, in his cheer! 
yet cheerless words, she would have b 
deeply impressed by his appreciation 
her playing, and his keen reflections 
the merits of the composers; by his 
keener attention to his subsequent 
periments, and his amusing comme! 
upon them. But, somehow, that v 
cheerless cheerfulness seemed to | 
claim him superficial. Though she |! 
no knowledge of science, she instincti 
ly doubted his earnestness even in t! 
work, which certainly was not purs' 
for effect. She had put the feel 
from her, but it kept returning. % 
felt that in nothing did he touch 
depths. Nothing could possess him w! 
ly; nothing inherent could make | 
self-effacing. 

Yet she wondered, too, if she 
right, when she saw his fox-terrier wat 
ing him, ever watching him with 
big brown eyes as he buoyantly worl 


its doom or 


1 





THE 


and saw him stoop to pat its head. Or 
this, after all, mere animalism, 
ere superficial vitality, love of health 
id being? She shuddered, and shut 
her eyes, for it came home to her that 
to him she was just being of 
vitality, and comeliness, on a 
ttle higher plane. She put the thought 
om her, but it had had its birth, and 

would not down. He had 
itality, he was tireless, and abundant 
in work and industry; he went from one 


Was 


such a 
Ith, 


imm<¢ hse 


1ing to another with ease and swiftly 
Was it all mere 
foree—mere man and mind? Was there 
no soul behind it? There in the labora- 

ry she had laid her hand on the ter- 
ier, and prayed in her heart that she 
might understand him—for her 
good, her own happiness, and his. Above 
ill elsé wanted to love him truly, 
and to be loved truly, and duty was to 
her a daily sacrifice, a constant memo- 
rial. She realized to the full that there 
lay before her a long race unilluminated 
by the sacred lamp which, lighted at 
the altar, should still be burning beside 
the grave. 

Now, as she thought of him, she kept 
herself: “We should have 
worked out his life together. Work to- 
gether would have brought peace. He 
shuts me out. He shuts me out.” 

At last she drew the bow across the 
instrument, once, twice, and then she 
began to play, forgetful of the world. 
She had a eontralto voice, and 
with a depth of feeling and a 
delicate form worthy of a professional. 
On the piano she was effective and 
charming, but in the ’cello she poured 
her soul. 


changing eagerness. 


own 


she 


saying to 


she 


sang 


For quite an hour she played with 
scarce an interruption. At last, with a 
sigh, she laid the instrument against 
her knee and gazed out of the window. 
As she sat lost in her dream—a dream 
of the desert, a servant entered 
letters. One caught her eye. It was 
from Egypt—from her cousin Lacey! 
Her heart throbbed violently, yet she 
pened the official-looking envelope with 
steady fingers. She would not admit 
even to herself that news from the desert 
could move her so. She began to read 
slowly, but presently, with a little ery, 
hastened through the pages. It ran: 


with 
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A 


Cousin,—I 


“Dear Lapy ’m still not 
certain how I ought to style you, but I 
thought I'd per above. 
Anyway, it’s a sure thing that I haven’t 
bothered you much with country-cousin 
letters. I figure, that 
put some money in Egypt, so to speak, 
and what happens to this 
foundling of the Nile you would 
to know. So I’ve studied the only 
plete letter-writer’ I could find between 
the tropic of Capricorn and Khartoum, 
and this is the contemptible result, as 
This is a hot 
place by reason of the sun that shines 
above us, 


compromise as 


however, you've 
sandy-eyt d 
like 


* com- 


the dagos in Japan say. 


and likewise it is because 
that swarm around us. 
I figure, if we get out of this portion of 
the African continent inside our skins, 
that we will have put up a pretty good 
bluff, and pulled off a ticklish proposi- 
tion. that folks have lived 
lives in this world. I guess 
that’s pretty near right. I remember a 
Mexico, that had been 
rifle and shotgun 
Monterey to Oaxaca, but they 
make him stay where he was 
wanted. They say he used to eat the 
bullets. He had a lot of luck, and he 
put up a lot of And he 
a horse-stealer! They actually had to 
buy him in—they gave him a govern- 
ment position to eoax him into civi- 
lization and a quiet life. Well, I don’t 
need any coaxing to slope back to Cai- 
ro on the Nile. But I’m not taking 
the lightning express and a seventy-five- 
cent dinner en route. I’m staying here 
with my charmed life to cultivate my 
soul, because I’ve We didn’t 
come to stay; the visit has got beyond 
schedule-time. 

“Tt’s a sort of Christian Science busi- 
ness. You see, David Pasha is great on 
moral suasion—he’s a master of it; and 
he’s never failed yet—not altogether; 
thourh there have been minutes by a 
stop-watch when I’ve thought it wouldn’t 
stand the strain, like the Mississippi 
steamboat—it was so weak that when 
the whistles blew the engines stopped! 
When those frozen minutes have come 
to us, I’ve tried to remember the correct 
religious etiquette, but I’ve not had 
much practice since I stayed with Aunt 


not 
of the niggers 


They say 
charmed 


horse-dealer in 
potted at 
from 
didn’t 


by every 


face. was 


got to. 
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Melissa and lived on skim-milk and 
early piety. When things were looking 
as bad as they did for Dives, ‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep,’ and ‘ For what we 
are about to receive,’ was all that I could 
think of. But David Pasha, he’s a won- 
der Wondertown. He believes in 
faith-cure, and with a little stick, 
or maybe his flute under his arm, he’ll 
smile ana jolly these heathen along, 
when youd think they weren’t waiting 
for anybody. <A spear took off his fez 
yesterday. He never blinked —he’s a 
jim-dandy at keeping cool; and when a 
hundred mounted heathens made a rush 
down on him the other day, spears stick- 
ing out like quills on a porcupine—2.5 
on the shell-road the chargers were go- 
ing—did he stir? Say! he watched ’em 
as if they were playing for his benefit. 
And sure enough, he was right. They 
parted either side of him when they were 
ten feet away, and there he was quite 
safe, a blessing in the storm, a little 
rock island in the rapids—but I could- 
n’t remember a proper hymn of praise 
to say. 

“There’s no getting 


from 
his 


away from the 
fact that he’s got a will or something, a 
sort of force different from most of us, 
or perhaps any of us. These heathen 
feel it, and keep their hands off him. 
They say he’s mad, but they’ve got great 
respect for mad people, when their mad- 
ness is consistent; for they think that 
God has got their souls above with Him, 
and that what’s left behind on earth is 
He talks to them, too, like a 
father in Israel; tells °em they must stop 
buying and selling slaves, and that if 
they don’t he will have to punish them! 
And I sit holding my sides, for we're 
only two white men and forty ‘ friend- 
lies’ altogether, and two revolvers among 
and I’ve got the two! And they 


sacred. 


us; 


listen to his jollying, and say, ‘ Aiwa, 
saadat, aiwa, saadat, as if’ he had an 


army of fifty 
Sometimes 


thousand behind him. 
I’ve sort of hinted that his 
canoe was carrying a lot of sail; but my! 
he believes in it all as if there wasn’t 
a spear or a battle-axe or a rifle with- 
in a hundred miles of him. We’ve been 
at this for two months now, and a lot 
of ground we covered till we got here. 
I’ve ridden the gentle camel at the rate 
of sixty and seventy miles a day—sort 
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of sweeping through the land, makin; 
treaties, giving presents, freeing slaves 
appointing mudirs and _ sheikhs-el-bele 
—doing it as if we owned the continent 
He mesmerized ’em, simply mesmeriz 
’em—till we got here. I don’t know wh 
happened then. Now we're distinct 
rating low—the laugh is on us som 
how. But he—mind it? He 
seem to take things at their usual valu 
He goes about talking to the sheikhs 
though we were all eating off the san 
corn-cob, and it seems to stupefy then 
they don’t grasp it. He goes on arrans 
ing for a post here and a station ther 
and it never occurs to him that it ain’ 
really actual. He doesn’t tell me, an 
I don’t ask him, for I came along 1 
wipe his stirrups, so to speak. I put m 
money on him, and I’m not going 
worry him. He’s so dead certain in wh: 
he does, and what he is, that I don’t los: 
any sleep guessing about him. It wi 
be funny if we do win out on this prop: 
sition—funnier than anything. 

“ Now, there’s one curious thing abou 
it all which ought to be whispered, fi 
I’m only guessing, and I’m not a goo 
guesser; I guessed too much in Mexi 
about three railways and two silv 
mines. The first two days after we can 
here, everything was all right. Th 
there came an Egyptian, Halim B« 
with a handful of niggers from Cair 
and letters for Claridge Pasha. Fro 
that minute there was trouble. I figu: 
it out this way: Halim was sent by N: 
houm Pasha to bring letters that said o1 
thing to David Pasha, and, when qui 
convenient, to say other things to Must 
fa, the boss-sheikh of this settlemen 
Halim Bey has gone again, but he h: 
left his tale behind him. I’d stake 
Mexico on that. David Pasha believes 
Nahoum, and has made Nahoum what |! 
is; and on the surface Nahoum pretends ' 
help him; but he is running undergrou: 
all the time. I’d like to help give him 
villa at Fazougli. When David Pas! 
was in England there was a bad time 
Egypt. I was in Cairo: I know. It v 
the same bad old game—the corvée, | 
kourbash, conscription, a war manufa 
tured to fill the pockets of a few, wh 
the poor starved and died. It did: 
come off, because David Pasha was: 
gone long enough, and he stopped it wh 


doesn’ 
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AS HYLDA READ THE LETTER SHE SAW ALL THAT DAVID WAS DOING 




















THE 
he eame back. But Nahoum—he laid th 
blame on others, and David Pasha took 
his word for it, and 
there came this expedition of his own. 


instead of a war, 


“Ten days later—Things have hap 
pened. First, there’s been awiul sick- 
ness among the natives, and David Pasha 


has had his chance. His medicine-chest 
was loaded—he had a special camel { 

it and for presents—and he has fired it 
off. Night and day he has worked, never 
sleeping, curing most, 
He looks like a ghost 
now, but it’s no use saying or doing any- 
‘Sink will, 
let it be subject to a higher, and you 
need take no thought.’ 


resting, never 


burying a few. 


thing. He says, own 


your 


It’s eating away 


his life and strength, but it has given 
us our return tickets, I guess. They 
hang about him as if he was Moses in 
the wilderness smiting the rock. It’s 
his luck. Just when I get scared to 
death, and run down, and want a 
nie, and it looks as if there’d be no 
need to put out next week’s washing, 


then his luck steps in, and we get an- 

ther run. But it takes a lot out of a 
man, getting scared; that is, if he hasn’t 
any particular cause to leave the world 
behind, and go to another—if there is 
another, without any passport—if there 
passport. Whenever I look 
a lot of green trees and cattle and 
horses, and the sun, to say nothing of 
women and children, and listen to mu- 
sic, or feel a horse eating up the ground 
under 2.10 in the sand, I hate to 
think of leaving it; and I try to prevent 
it. Besides, I don’t like the proposition 
of going I don’t know where. That’s 
why I get seared. But he says that it’s 
no more than turning down the light and 
turning it up again. 

“They used to call me a dreamer in 
Mexico, because I kept seeing things 
that no one else had thought of, and laid 
out railways, and tapped mines for the 
future; but I was nothing to him. I’m 
a high and dry hedge-clipper alongside. 
I’m betting on him all the time, but no 
one seems to be working to make his 
true, except himself. I 
don’t count; I’m no good, no real good. 
’'m only fit to run the commissariat, 
and see that he gets enough to eat, and 
hi safe camel, and so on. Why 
doesn’t some one else help him? He’s 


is any out 


on 


me 


dreams come 


has a 
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for humanity. Give him half 
Haroun-al-Raschid won’t 
Kaid trusts him, depends on 
him, but 
to know help him when help 
would do most good. He does it all him- 
self; and if it wasn’t that the poor devil 


working 
chance, and 

be in it! 

him, stands by doesn’t 


seem 


hi w to 


of a fellah sees what he’s doing, and 
worships him, and the dervishes and 
Arabs feel he’s right, he might as well 
leave. But it’s just there he counts 


There’s something about him, something 
in him, primitive, silent, 


real word— 


that’s Quaker 
that’s a 
feel that 


and perceptive—if 


which makes them he’s honest, 


and isn’t after anything for himself. 
They don’t talk much; they make each 
other understand without many words. 


They think with all their might on one 
thing at a time, and they think things 
He’s 
a thousand years old, which is about as 
old-fashioned as I 
and as plain to read as though you’d 
the letters of 
date-palm. That’s where he makes th 
running with them, and they can read 


into happening—and so does he. 


mean, and as wise, 


write words as big as a 


their title clear to mansions in the skies! 
‘You should hear him talk with Ebn 
Bey—perhaps you don’t know of 
He friend of his 


Benn, and brought the news of his mas- 


Ezra 
Ezra! Was a unel 
sacre to England, and came back with 
David Pasha. Any one will tell 
about that in England, I expect, if 
don’t know it. Well, three 
Ebn Ezra came, and there 
him, too, Halim Bey the 
had brought the letters to us from Cairo. 
Ebn Ezra found the 
deserted by his niggers, and sick with 
this new sort of fever, which Our Man 
is knocking out of time. And there he 
lies, Our Man caring for him as though 
he was his brother. But that’s his way; 
though, now I think of it, 
David Pasha doesn’t suspect what I sus- 
pect, that Halim Bey brought word from 
Nahoum to our sheikhs here to keep us 


you 
you 
days ago 
came with 
Sgyptian, who 
river 


him down 


come To 


here, or lose us, or do away with us. 
Old Ebn Ezra doesn’t say much him- 
self, doesn’t say anything about that; 
but he’s guessing the same as me, or I’m 
a camel. And David Pasha looks as 
though he was ready for his grave—and 
keeps going, going, going. He never 


What keeps him alive I 


seems To sleep. 
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don’t know. Sometimes I feel clean 
knocked out myself with the little I do, 
but he’s a travelling hospital all by 
his lonesome. 


“ Later.—I 


things 


had tor 
been going on—several. I 
Ebn Ezra has told David 
that him want to 
get to Cairo as soon as possible. 
That Nahoum Pasha and 
oh, plenty of others, of course—I’m cer- 
tain, but what the particular game is I 
don’t Perhaps you know over in 
for you’re nearer Cairo than 
we are by a few and you've got 
Perhaps there’s a revolu- 


to stop writing, 
have 

that 
things 


can see 
Pasha 


away 


make 


it’s others— 


know. 
England, 
miles, 
the telegraph. 
tion, perhaps there’s been a massacre of 
Europeans, Turkey is 
up a dust, perhaps Europe is interfer- 
all of it, all at once. 

“ Later still—T’ve found out it’s a lit- 
tle of all, and David Pasha is ready to 


Zo as soon as he can. 


perhaps kicking 


ing 


I guess he can go 
for the worst of the 
over. But something has hap- 
that’s upset him—knocked him 
stony for a minute, it did. The Egyp- 
tian Halim Bey was killed last night— 
by order of the sheikhs, they say, but the 
sheikhs won’t give it away. When David 
Pasha went to them, his eyes blazing, 
his face pale as a sheet, put up the bluff 
on them, and as good as swore at them, 
and treated them as though he’d have 
their heads off the next minute, they 
only put their hands on their heads, and 
bowed over so as their foreheads touched 
the ground almost, and said they were 
‘the fallen leaves for his foot to scatter,’ 
the ‘snow on the hill for his breath to 
melt ’’;—but they wouldn’t give him any 
satisfaction. So he came back and shut 
himself up in his tent; and he sits there 
like a ghost all shrivelled up for want of 
sleep; and his eyes like a lime-kiln burn- 
and God knows what in his heart; 
now he knows this at least, that 
Halim Bey had brought some word from 
Abdin Palace that set these Arabs 
against him, and nearly stopped my 
correspondence. You see, there’s a widow 
in Cairo—she’s a sister of the American 
consul, and I promised to take her with 
a party camping in the Fayoum—cute as 
she can be, and plays the guitar! But 
it’s all right now, except that David 
Pasha is running it too close and fine. 


now pretty soon, 
fever is 


pened 


ing, 


for 
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If he has any real friends in Englar 
among the government people or amon 
those who can make the government per 


ple sit up and think what’s coming 
Egypt and to him, they’ll help him n 
when he needs it. He’ll need help r¢ 
bad when he gets back to Cairo—if 
get that far. It isn’t yet a sure thi: 
for we've to fight in the next d 
or two—lI forgot to tell you that soon 
There’s a bull-Arab on the rampage 
five thousand men; and he’s got a clai: 
out on our sheikh Mustafa for ivory 
has here, and there’s going to be a seri 
We’ve got to make for a bett 
position to-morrow, and meet Abdulla 
the bull-Arab, further down the riv 
That’s one reason why Mustafa and 
our friends here are so sweet on us no 
They look on David Pasha as a kind of 
mascot, and they think that he can wij 
out the enemy with his flute, which th 
believe is a witch-stick to work wonder 
It can work wonders on me anyhow. 


rot 


mage 


“Tle’s just sent for me to come, ar 
I must Say, he hasn’t had 
sleep for a fortnight. It’s too much; | 
ean’t stand it. I tried it, and couldn’ 
He wore me down. I’m going to mah 
him sleep to-night. He’s killing hims 
for others. I can’t manage him; but 
guess you could. Say, I apologize, di 
Lady Cousin. I’m only a hayseed, a1 
a failure, but I guess you'll understa: 
that I haven’t thought only of myself as 
I wrote this letter. The higher you g 
in life the more you'll understand; that’s 
your nature. Tl get this letter off | 
a nigger to-morrow, with those Dav 
Pasha is sending through to Cairo | 
some friendlies. It’s only a chance; but 
it’s all chance here now. Anyhow it’ 
safer than leaving it till after the scrin 
mage. If you get this, won’t you try a! 
make the British government stand 
Our Man? Your husband, the lord, cou 
pull it off, if he tried; and if you 
him, I guess he’d try. I must be 
now. David Pasha will be waiti 
Well, give my love to the girls! 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Tom Lacey 

“P, S—T’ve got a first-class came! 
a hasheen—for our scrimmage day aft 
to-morrow. The sheikh Mustafa sent 
to me this morning. I had a fight 
mules once, down at Oaxaca, but t! 


stop soon. 
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was child’s play. This will be ‘slaughter 
pan,’ if David Pasha doesn’t stop 
it somehow. Perhaps he will. If |] 
*t so seared I'd wish he couldn’t stop 


in th 


wasn 
it, for it will be a 
scrap, the tongs and the kettle, a bully 
It gets mighty dull in th 
But ‘ it 
makes to think,’ as the French say. Sinc« 
I came out here I’ve had real 
centre thoughts, sort of main principles 
—key-thoughts, that’s it. What I 
now is a sort of safety key-ring to string 
them on and them for I 
haven’t a good memory, and I get mighty 
rattled Thoughts like these 
are like the secret of a combination lock, 
they let you into the place where the 
gold and securities and title-deeds of 
life are. Trouble is, I haven’t got a 
safety key-ring, and I’m certain to lose 
them. I haven’t got what you’d eall an 
intellectual memory. Things 
flashes to me out of experiences, and pull 
me up short, and I say, ‘ Yes, that’s it 
that’s it; I understand!’ I see why it’s 
so, and what it means and where it leads, 
and how far it spreads. It’s five thou- 
sand years old. Adam thought it after 
Cain killed Abel, or Abel thought it just 
before he died, or Eve learnt it 
Lilith, or it struck Abraham when lh 
went to sacrifice Isaac. Sometimes 
things I think hit me deep like that her 
in the desert. Then I feel I can see 
just over on the horizon the tents of 
Moab in the wilderness; that yesterday 
and to-day are the same; that I’ve crossed 
the prairies of the everlasting years, 
and am playing about with Ishmael in 
the wild hills, or fighting with Ahab. 
Then the world and pretty 
small potatoes. 

“You how it is. I never was 
trained to think, and I get stunned by 
thoughts that strike me as being dug 
right out of the centre. Sometimes I’d 
like to write them down; but I can’t 
write; I can only talk as I’m talking to 
you. If you weren’t so high up, and so 
cleverer than I am, and such a 
thinker, I’d like you to be my safety key- 
ring, if you would. I could tell the key- 
thoughts to you when they came to me, 
before I forgot them with all their bear- 
ings; and by and by they’d do me a lot 
of good when I got away from this in- 


way-up Barbarian 


panjandrum. 
desert when you’re not: moving. 


several 
want 
safe; 


keep 


sometimes. 


come in 


from 


time seem 


see 


much 
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fluence, and back into the machinery of 
the Western world again. If you could 
come out here; if you could feel what 
I feel here ] 
times 


and you would feel a thou- 
as much, I don’t know 
you wouldn’t do! 
The nights with the stars so whit 


sand wl at 
It’s pretty wonderful. 
and 
glittering, and so near that you’d think 
you could reach up and hand them down; 
the dark deep blue beyond; such a width 
of life all round sort of 
ending space, that everything you ever 
saw or did seems little, and God so great 
in a kind of hovering sense like a pair of 


you, a never- 


wings; and all the secrets of time com- 
ing out of it all, and sort of touching 
your face like a velvet wind. I 
you'll think me sentimental, a first-class 
squash out of the pumpkin-garden ;—but 
it’s in the desert, it gets into you and 
saturates you, till feel that this is 
a kind of middle place between the world 
of cities, and factories, and railways, and 
tenement-houses, and the quiet world to 
where they think out 
things for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, and convey them through incarna- 
through the desert. 
ladyship, I’m a chatterer, I’m a two-cent 
philosopher, I’m a baby; but you are too 


expect 


you 


come—a 


place 


tions, or Say, your 


much like your grandmother, who was 
the daughter of a Quaker like David 
Pasha, to laugh at me. 

“T’ve got a suit of 
which I bought of an 
Darfir. 


fine chain-armor 

Arab 
I’m wondering if it would be 
too cowardly to wear it in the scrap that’s 
I don’t know, though, but what 
I'll wear it, I get so seared. But it will 
be a frightful hot thing under my 
clothes, and it’s hot enough without that, 
so I’m not sure. It depends how much 
my teeth chatter when I see 
of battle.’ 

“T’ve got one more thing to write about 
before I stop. I’m going to send you a 
piece of poetry which David Pasha wrote, 
and tore in two, and threw away. He was 
working off his imagination, I guess, as 
you have to do out here. I collected it 
and copied it, and put in the punctua- 
tion—he didn’t bother about that. Per- 
haps he can’t punctuate. I don’t under 
stand quite what the poetry means, but 
maybe you will. Anyway you'll see that 
it’s a real desert piece, with desert air 
and feeling in every line. Here it is: 


down by 


coming. 


‘the dawn 
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“THE DESERT ROAD 


“In the sands I lived, in a hut of palm, 
There was never a garden to see; 
There was never a path through 
desert calm, 
Nor a way through its storms for me. 


the 


‘Tenant was I of a lone domain; 
The far pale caravans wound 


To the rim of the sky, and vanished 
again; 
My call in the waste was drowned. 


“The vultures came and hovered and fled; 
And once there stole to my door 

A white gazelle, but its eyes were dread 

With the hurt of the wounds it bore. 


‘ 


It passed in the dusk with a foot of fear, 
And the white cold mists rolled in; 
And my heart was the heart of a stricken 

deer, 


Of a soul in the snare of sin. 
“My days they withered like rootless 
things, 


And the sands rolled on, rolled wide; 
Like a pelican I, with broken wings, 
Like a drifting barque on the tide. 


But at last, in the light of a rose-red day, 
In the windless glow of the morn, 
From over the hills and from far away, 
You came—ah, the joy of the morn! 





‘And wherever your footsteps fell, there 
crept 
A path—it was fair and wide: 
A desert-road which no sands have swept, 
Where never a hope has died. 


‘I followed you forth, and your beauty 
held 
My heart like an ancient song; 
By that desert road to the blossoming 
plains 
I came—and the way was long! 


So 1 set my course by the light of your 
eyes; 
I care not what fate may send; 
On the road I tread shine the love-starred 
skies— 


The road with never an end. 


“ Not many men can do things like 
that, and the other things, too, that he 
Perhaps he will win through, by 
himself, but is it fair to have him run 
the risk? If he ever did you a good turn, 
as you once said to me he did, won’t you 
help him now? You are on the inside 


does. 


of political things, and if you make up 
your mind to do so, nothing will stop 
vou—that was your grandmother’s way. 
He ought to get his backing pretty soon, 
or it won’t be any good. ... I hear him 
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at his flute. I expect he’s tired waiting 


for me. Well, give my love to the girls! 
=, 1.” 
As Hylda read, she passed throug 


phases of feeling begotten of new under 
standing which shook her composur 
She had seen David and all that Da 


was doing; Egypt, and all that » 
threatening the land through the e) 


of another who told the whole trut! 
except about his own cowardice, wh 
was untrue. She felt the issues at sta] 
While the mention of David’s personal 
danger left her sick for a moment, s! 
saw the wider peril also to the work 
had set out to do. 

What was the thing without the man’? 
It could not exist—it had no meaning. 
Where was he now? What had been th 
end of the battle? He had saved others, 
had he himself? The most 
charmed life must be pierced by the shaft 
of doom sooner or later; but he was lit 
tle more than a youth yet, he had onl; 
just begun! 

“Though David Pasha looks as if | 
was ready for his grave—and he keeps 
going, going, going!” The words kept 
ringing in her ears. Again: “An 
he sits there like a ghost all parched u 
for want of sleep, and his eyes like a 
lime-kiln burning, and God knows wl 
in his heart. . . . He hasn’t had sleep f 
a fortnight....He’s killing 
for others.” 

Her own eyes were shining with a 4d: | 
hot light, her lips were quivering, but her 
hands upon the letter were steady a: 
firm. What could she do? | 

She went to a table, picked up tl 
afternoon papers, and scanned them hu 
riedly.. Not a word about Egypt. Sh 
thought for a moment, then left t! 
drawing-room. Passing up a flight « 
stairs to her husband’s study, she knocke: 
and entered. It was empty; but Eglin: j 
ton was in the house, for a red despatch 
box lay open on his table. Instinctive] 
she glanced at the -papers exposed 
the despatch-box, and at the letters lx 
side it. The document on the top 
the pile in the despatch-box related 
Cyprus—the name caught her eye. A: 
other document was half exposed b ‘“ 
neath it. Her hand went to her hear | 
She saw the words “Soudan” 


saved 


hims 
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“QOlaridge Pasha.” She reached for 
it, then drew back her hand, and her 
eyes closed as though to shut it out from 
her sight. Why should she not see it? 
they were her husband’s papers, husband 
and wife were one. Husband and wife 
one! She shrank back. Were they one? 
An overmastering desire was on her. It 
seemed terrible to wait, when here before 
her was news of David, of life or death. 
Suddenly she put out her hand and drew 
the Cyprus paper over the Egyptian 
document, so that she might not see it. 

As she did so, the door opened on her, 
and Eglington entered. He had seen the 
swift motion of her hand, and again a 
look peculiar to him crossed his face, 
enigmatical, cynical, not pleasant to see 
at least. 

She turned on him slowly, and he 
was aware of her inward distress to 
some degree, though her face was ruled 
to quietness. 

He nodded at her and smiled. She 
shrank, for she saw in his nod and his 
smile that suggestion of knowing all 
about everything and everybody, and 
thinking the worst, which had chilled 
her so often. Even in their short mar- 
ried life it had chilled those confidences 
which she would gladly have poured out 
before him, if he had been a man with 
an open soul. Had there been joined to 
his intellect and the temperament a heart 
capable of true convictions and abiding 
love, what a man he might have been! 
But his intellect was superficial, and 
his temperament was dangerous, because 
there were not the experiences of a soul 
of truth to give the deeper hold upon 
life and the meaning of life. She shrank 
now, as, with a little laugh and glancing 
suggestively at the despatch-box, he said: 

“ And what do you think of it all?” 

She felt as though something was 
crushing her heart within its grasp, 
and her eyes took on a new look of pain. 
“T did not read the papers,” she an- 
swered, quietly. 

“T saw them in your fingers. What 
creatures women are—so dishonorable 
in little things!” he said, ironically. 

She laid a hand on his arm. “TI did 
not read them, Harry,” she urged. 

He smiled and patted her arm. 
“There, there, it doesn’t matter,” he 
laughed. He watched her narrowly. 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 684.—115 
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“Tt matters greatly,” she answered 
gently, though his words had cut her 
like a knife. “I did not read the papers. 
I only saw the word ‘ Cyprus’ on the first 
paper, and I pushed it over the paper 
which had the word ‘Egypt’ on it 
‘Egypt’ and ‘Claridge,’ lest I should 
read it. I did not wish to read it. ] 
am not dishonorable, Harry.” 

He had hurt her more than he had 
ever done; and only the great matter at 
stake had prevented the lesser part of 
her from bursting forth in indignation, 
from saying things which she did not 
wish to say. She had given him devyo- 
tion—such devotion, such self-effacement 
in his career as few gave. Her wealth 
that was so little in comparison with the 
richness of her nature—had been his; 
and yet his vast egotism took it all as his 
right, and she was repaid in a kind of 
tyranny, the more galling and cruel be- 
cause it was wielded by a man of in- 
tellect and culture and ancient name 
and tradition. If he had been warned 
that he was losing his wife’s love, he 
would have scouted the idea—his self- 
assurance was so strong, his vanity com- 
plete. If, however, he had been told that 
another man was thinking of his wife, 
he would have believed it, as he believed 
now that David had done; and he cher- 
ished that belief, and let resentment 
grow. He was the Earl of Eglington, 
and no matter what reputation David 
had reached, he was still a member of 
a Quaker trader’s family, with an origin 
slightly touched with seandal. Another 
resentment, however, was steadily rising 
in him. It galled him that Hylda should 
take so powerful an interest in David's 
work in Egypt; and he knew now that 
she had always done so. It did not ease 
his vexed spirit to know that thousands 
of others of his fellow countrymen did 
the same. They might do so, but she was 
his wife, and his own work should be the 
sun round which her mind ard interest 
should revolve. 

“Why should you be so keen about 
Egypt and Claridge Pasha?” he said to 
her now. 

Her face hardened a little. Had he 
the right to torture her so? To suspect 
her? She could read it in his eyes. Her 
conscience was clear. She was no man’s 
slave. She would not be any man’s slave. 
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She was master of her own soul. What 
right had he to catechise her—as though 


she was a servant or a criminal? But 
she checked the answer on her tongue, 
because she was hurt deeper than words 
could express, and she said, composedly : 

“T have here a letter from my cousin 
Lacey, who is with Claridge Pasha. It 
has news of him, of events in the Sou- 
dan. He had fever, there was to be a 
fight, and I wished to know if you have 
any later news. I thought that docu- 
ment there might contain news, but I 
did not read it. I realized that it was 
not yours, that it belonged to the govern- 
ment, that I had no right. Perhaps you 
will tell me if you have news. Will 
you?” She leaned against the table 
wearily, holding her letter. : 

“Tet me read your letter first,” he 
said, wilfully. 

A mist seemed to come before her eyes; 
but she was schooled to self-command, 
and he did not see he had given her a 
shock. Her first impulse was to hand 
the letter over at once; then there came 
the remembrance of all it contained, all 
it suggested. Would he see all it sug- 
gested? Would he interpret rightly all 
it contained? She recalled the words 
Lacey had used regarding a service which 
David had once done her. If Eglington 
asked, what could she say? It was not 
her secret alone, it was another’s. Would 
she have the right, even if she wished it, 
to tell the truth, or part of the truth? 
Or, would she be entitled to relate some 
immaterial incident which would evade 
the real truth? What good could it do 
to tell the dark story? What could it 
serve? Eglington would horribly mis- 
understand it—that she knew. There 
were the verses also. They were more 
suggestive than anything else, though, 
indeed, they might have referred to an- 
other woman, or were even merely im- 
personal; but she felt that was not so. And 
there was Eglington’s innate unbelief in 
man and woman! Her first impulse held, 
however. She would act honestly. She 
would face whatever there was to face. 
She would not shelter herself; she would 
not give him the right in the future to 
say she had not dealt fairly by him, 
had evaded any inquest of her life or 
mind which he might make. 

She gave .him the letter, her heart 


standing still, but she was filled with a 
regnant determination to defend herself, 
to defend David against any attack, or 
from any consequences, 

All her life and hopes seemed hanging 
in the balance, as he began to read the 
letter. With fear she saw his face cloud 
over, heard an impatient exclamation 
pass his lips. She closed her eyes to 
gather strength for the conflict which 
was upon her. He spoke, and she vague- 
ly wondered what passage in the letter 
had fixed his attention. His voic 
seemed very far away. She scarcely un- 
derstood. 3ut presently it pierced th« 
clouds of numbness between them, and 
she realized what he was saying: 

“Vulgar fellow—I can’t congratulat: 
you upon your American cousin. So, 
‘David Pasha is great on moral suasion, 
master of it—never failed yet—not al- 
together—and Aunt Melissa and skim- 
milk and early piety!’ And ‘David 
Pasha is a wonder from Wondertown ’— 
like a side-show to a circus, a marvel on 
the flying trapeze! Perhaps you can 
give me the sense of the letter, if there 
is any sense in it. I can’t read his writ- 
ing, and it seems interminable. Would 
you mind?” 

A sigh of relief broke from her. A 
weight slipped away from her heart 
and brain. It was as though one in 
armor awaited the impact of a heavy, 
cruel, overwhelming foe, who suddenly 
disappeared, and the armor fell from 
one’s shoulders, and breath came easily 
onee again. 

“Would you mind?” he repeated dry 
ly, as he folded up the letter slowly. 

He handed it back to her, the not: 
of sareasm in his voice pricking her 
like the point of a dagger. She felt 
angered with herself that he could rous: 
her temper by such small mean irony. 
She had a sense of bitter disappoint- 
ment in him—or was it a deep hurt ?— 
that she had not made him love her, 
truly love her. If he had only meant 
the love that he swore before they had 
married! Why had°‘ he deceived her? 
It had all been in his hands, her fate 
and future; but almost before the bridal 
flowers had faded, she had come to 
know two bitter things: that he had mar- 
ried with a sordid mind; that he was 
incapable of the love which transmutes 
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the half-comprehending, half-developed 
affection of the maid into the absorbing, 
understanding, beautiful passion of the 
woman. She had married not knowing 
what love and passion were; uncompre- 
hending, and innocent because uncom- 
prehending; with a fine affection, but 
capable of loving wholly. One thing 
had purified her motives and her life 
the desire to share with Eglington his 
publie duty and private hopes, to be his 
confidante, his friend, his coadjutor, 
proud of him, eager for him, determined 
to help him. But he had blocked the 
path to all inner companionship. He 
did no more than let her share the ob- 
vious and outer responsibilities of his 
life. From the vital things, if there 
were vital things, she was shut out. What 
would she not give for one day of simple 
tenderness and quiet affection, a true day 
with a true love! 

She was now perfectly composed. She 
told him the substance of the letter, of 
David’s plight, of the fever, of the in- 
tended fight, of Nahoum Pasha, of the 
peril to David’s work. He continued to 
interrogate her, while she could have 
shrieked out the question, “ What is in 
yonder document? What do you know? 
Have you news of his safety?” Would he 
never stop his questioning? It was try- 
ing her strength and patience beyond 
endurance. At last he drew the docu- 
ment slowly from the despatch-box, and 
glanced up and down it musingly. 

“TI fancy he won the battle,” he 
said, slowly, “for they have news of 
him much farther down the river than 
Sobat or Khartoum. But from this let- 
ter I take it he is not yet within the 
zone of safety—so Nahoum Pasha says.” 
He flicked the document upwards with 
his thumb. 

“What is our government doing to 
help him?’ she asked, checking her 
eagerness. 

His heart had gradually hardened to- 
wards Egypt. Power had emphasized 
a certain smallness in him. Personal 
considerations informed the policy of the 
moment. He was not going to be dragged 
at the chariot-wheels of the Quaker! 
‘To be passive, when David in Egypt had 
asked for active interest; to delay, when 
urgency was important to Claridge 
Pasha; to speak coldly on Egyptian af- 
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fairs to his chief, the weak Foreign Secre- 
tary, while European chancelleries spoke 
warmly in the interests of international 
finance and the integrity of the country 
—this was the policy he had begun. 

So he answered now: “It is the duty 
of the Egyptian government to help 
him—of Prince Kaid, of Nahoum Pa- 
sha, who is acting for him in his ab- 
sence, who governs finance and _ there- 


fore the army. Egypt does not belong 
to England.” 
“Nahoum Pasha is his enemy. He 


will do nothing to help, unless you 
force him.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Because I know Nahoum Pasha.” 

“When did you know Nahoum ?” 

“In Egypt, years ago.” 

“Your acquaintance is more varied 
than I thought,” he said sarcastically. 

“Oh, do not speak to me like that,” 
she said, in a low, indignant voice. “ Do 
not patronize me; do not be sarcastic.” 

“Do not be so sensitive,” he answered 
unemotionally. 

“You surely do not mean that you— 
that the government will not help him? 
He is doing the work of Europe, of civi- 
lization, of Christianity there. He is 
sacrificing himself for the world. Do 
you not see it? Oh, but you do! You 
would realize his work if you knew 
Egypt as T have seen it.” 

“Expediency must govern the policy 
of nations,” he answered, critically. 

“But, if through your expediency he 
is killed like a rat in a trap, and his work 
goes to pieces—all undone! Is there no 
right in the matter?” 

“Tn affairs of state other circum- 
stances than absolute ‘right’ enter. 
Here and there the individual is sacri- 
ficed who otherwise would be saved—if 
it were expedient.” 

“Oh, Eglington! He is of your own 
county, of your own village, is your 
neighbor—a man of whom all England 
should be proud. You can intervene if 
you will—be just, and say you will. I 
know that intervention has been dis- 
cussed in the cabinet.” 

“You say he is of my county. So are 
many people, and yet they are not county 
people. A neighbor he was, but more 
in a Seriptural than a social sense.” He 
was hurting her purposely. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE QUESTIONER 
HIIAT has thee come to say?’ 
Sitting in 
chair, L ike Claridge 
its dignified severity. In 


high ° backed 
part of 
the sparsely 


his 


see me d a 


furnished room with its unearpeted floor, 
its plain teak table, its high wainscoting 
and undecorated walls, the old man had 
the look of 
ancient consistory, a judge whose piety 
that 
would save a human soul by destroying 
the body, 


one who belonged to some 


would march with an _ austerity 
if need be. 

A crisis had come, vague ly foreseen, 
sombrely eluded. A questioner was be- 
fore him who, poor, unheeded, an ancient 
victim of vice, could yet wield a weapon 
would be 


masterful as he 


wide. 
looked in 
beneath all was a 


whose sweep of wounds 
Stern 
his arid isolation, 
shaking anxiety. 
He knew what the old chair- 


maker had come to say, but in the pro- 


and 


well 


logue of the struggle before him he was 
unwittingly mancuvring for position. 

“ Speak,” he added presently, as Sools- 
by fumbled in his great loose pockets and 
forth a paper. “What has thee 


to say q” 


drew 


There seemed a strange hidden anger 
in the tone, though it was rather the 
tenseness of suspense, a nervous trepida- 
tion, which gave the usually smooth and 
quiet voice a sharpness of its own. 

Without a word, Soolsby handed over 
the paper, but the other would not 
take it. 

“What is it?” he asked, his lips grow- 
ing pale. “ Read—if thee can read.” 

The gibe in the last words made the 
color leap into Soolsby’s face, and a 
fighting look came. He too had staved 
off this inevitable hour, had dreaded it, 
but now his courage shot up high. 

“Doost think I have forgotten how to 
read since the day I put my hand to a 
writing you’ve hid so long from them 
it most concerns? Ay, I ean read, and I 
can write, and I will prove that I can 
speak too before I’ve done.” 

“ Read—read,” rejoined the old man, 
hoarsely, his hands tightly gripping the 
chair-arm. 

“The fever caught him at Shendy— 
that is the place—” 


“He is not dead—David is not dead?” 
came the sharp, pained interruption. Thx 
old man’s head strained forward, his eyes 
were misty and dazed. 

Soolsby’s face showed no pity for the 
other’s anxiety; it had a kind of triumph 
in it. “ Nay, he is living,” he answered. 
“He got well of the fever, and came to 
Cairo, but he’s off again into the desert. 
It’s the third time— 
ing Providence forever. 


you can’t be tempt 
This paper here 
says it’s too big a job for one man 
like throwing a good life away. Her 
in England is his place, it says. And 
so say I—and so I have come to say, and 
to hear you say so too. What is he there? 
One man against a million! What put 
it in his head that he thinks he can 
do it?” 

His voice became lower; he fixed his 
“When a 
man’s life’s got a twist at the start, no 
wonder it flies off madlike to do the thing 
that isn’t to be done, and leave undone 
the thing that’s here for it to do. Doost 
think a straight line could come from 
the crooked line y’ drew for him?” 

“He is safe—he is well and 
again?” asked the old man, painfully. 
Suddenly he reached out a hand for the 
paper. “Let me read,” he said, in a 
voice searce above a whisper. 

He essayed to take the paper calmly, 
but it trembled in his hands. He spread 
it out and fumbled for his glasses, but 
could not find them, and he gazed help- 
lessly at the page before him. Soolsby 
took the paper from him and read slowly: 


eyes meaningly on the other. 


strong 


° . . Claridge Pasha has done 


Egypt, but he is a generation too 
We 


good 


work in 
soon—it may be two or three too soon. 
can but regard this fresh enterprise as a 
temptation to Fate to take from our race 
one of the most promising spirits and vital 
personalities which this generation has pro 


duced. It is a forlorn hope. Most Englis! 
men familiar with Claridge Pasha’s life and 
aims will ask—” 


An 
man. 
said: “Tt was none of my doing. 
went to Egypt against my will.” 

“Ay, so many a man’s said that’s 
not wanted to look his own acts straight 
in the face. If Our Man had been 
started different, if he’d started in the 
path where God A’mighty dropped him, 


exclamation broke from the old 
In the pause which followed he 


He 
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and not in the path Luke Claridge chose, 
would he have been in Egypt to-day 
wearing out his life? He’s not making 
carpets there, he’s only beating them.” 
The homely illustration drawn from 
the business in which he had been in- 
terested so many years went home to 
Claridge’s mind. He shrank back, and 
sat rigid, his brows drawing over the eyes, 
{ill they seemed sunk in caverns of the 
head. Suddenly Soolsby’s voice rose 










angrily. The old man seemed so remorse- 
less and unyielding, so set in his vanity 
and self-will! Soolsby misread the rigid 
look in the face, the pale sternness. He 
did not know that there had suddenly 
come upon Luke Claridge a full con- 
sciousness of an agonizing truth—that 
all he had done where David was con- 
cerned had been a mistake. The hard 
look, the sternness, were the signals of 
a soul challenging itself, 

“ Ay, you’ve had your own will,” cried 
Soolsby, mercilessly. “ You’ve said to 
God A’mighty that He wasn’t able to 
work out to a good end what He'd let 
happen; and so you’d do His work for 
Him. You kept the lad hid away from 
the people that belonged to him, you kept 
him out of his own, you let others take 
his birthright. You put a shame upon 
him, hiding who his father and his fa- 
ther’s people were, and you put a shame 
upon her that lies in the graveyard—as 
sweet a lass, as good, as ever lived on 
earth, Ay, a shame and a scandal! For 
your eyes were shut always to the side- 
long looks, your ears never heard the 
things people said— A good-for-nothing 
ship-captain, a scamp and a ne’er-do-weel, 
one that had a lass at every port, and, 
maybe, wives too; one that none knew or 
ever had seen—a pirate maybe, or a slave- 
dealer, or a jail-bird, for all they knew! 
Married—oh yes, married right enough, 
but nothing else—not even a home. Just 
a ring on the finger, and then, beyond 
and away!’ Around her life that brought 
into the world our lad yonder you let a 
cloud draw down; and you let it draw 
round his too, for he didn’t even bear 
his father’s name—much less knew who his 
father was—or live in his father’s home, or 
come by his own in the end. You gave the 
lad shame and seandal—do you think he 
didn’t feel it—-was it much or little? He 
wasn’t walking in the sun, but—” 
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“ Merey! Merey!” broke in the old 
man, his hand before his eyes. He was 
thinking of Merey his daughter, of the 
words she had said to him when she died, 
‘Set him in the sun, father, where God 
can find him,” and her name now broke 
from his lips. 

Soolsby misunderstood. “ Ay, there’ll 
be merey when right’s been done Our 
Man, and not till then. I’ve held my 
tongue for half a lifetime, but I'll speak 
now and bring him back. Ay, he shall 
come back, and take the place that is 
his, and all that belongs to him. That 
lordship yonder—let him go out into the 
world and make his place as the Egyptian 
did. He’s had his chance to help Our 
Man, and he has only hurt, not helped 
him. We’ve had enough of his seecond- 
best lordship and his ways.” 

The old man’s face was terrible in 
its stricken stillness now. He had re- 
gained control of himself, his brain had 
recovered greatly from its first suffu 
sion of excitement. 

“Tlow does thee know my lord yonder 
has hurt and not helped him?” he asked, 
in an even voice, his lips tightening, how- 
ever. “ Tlow does thee know it surely?’ 

“From Kate Heaver, my lady’s maid. 
My lady’s illness—what was it? Because 
she would help Our Man, and, out of his 
hatred, yonder second son said that to 
her which no woman can bear that’s a 
true woman; and then, what with a chill 
and fever, she’s been yonder ailing these 
weeks past. She did what she could for 
him, and her husband did what he could 
against him.” 

The old man settled back in his 
chair again. “Thee has kept silent all 
these years? Thee has never told any 
that lives?” 

“T gave my word to her that died— 
to our Egyptian’s mother—that I would 
never speak unless you gave me leave to 
speak, or if you should die before me. 
It was but a day before the lad was born. 
So have I kept my word. But now you 
shall speak. Ay, then, but you shall 
speak, or I’ll break my word to her, to 
do right by her son. She herself would 
speak if she was here, and I'll answer 
her, if ever IT see her after purgatory, for 
speaking now.” 

The old man drew himself up in his 
chair as though in pain, and said very 


— 
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slowly, almost thickly: “I shall answer 
also for all I did. The spirit moved me. 
He is of my blood—his mother was dead 
—in his veins is the blood that runs in 
mine, His spend- 
thrift, adventurer, renegade, who married 
her in secret, and left her, bidding her 
return to me, until he came again, and 
she to bear him a child—was he fit to 
bring up the boy !” 

He breathed heavily, his face became 
wan and haggard, as he continued: “ Rest- 
less on land or sea, forever secking some 
new thing, and when he found it, and 
what was therein, he turned away 
forgetful. God put it into my heart 
to abjure him and the life around him. 
The Voice made me rescue the child from 
a life empty and bare and heartless and 
proud. ... When he returned, and my 
child was in her grave, he came to me 
in secret; he claimed the child of that 
honest lass whom he had married under 
a false name. I held my hand lest I 
should kill him, man of peace as I 
am. Even his father—Quaker though 
he once became—did we not know ere the 
end that-he had no part or lot with us, 
that he but experimented with his soul, 
as with all else! Experiment—experi- 
ment—experiment, until at last an Eg- 
lington went exploring in my child’s 
heart, and sent her to her grave—the God 
of Israel be her rest and refuge! What 
should such high-placed folk do stoop- 
ing out of their sphere to us who walk 
in plain paths! What have we in com- 
with them! My soul would have 
none of them-——masks of men, the slaves 
of riches and titles, and tyrants over 


father — aristocrat, 


saw 


mon 


the poor!” 

His voice grew hoarse and higher, and 
his head bent forward. He spoke as 
though forgetful of Soolsby’s presence. 
“As the East is from the West, so were 
we separate from these lovers of this 
world, the self-indulgent, the hard- 
hearted, the proud. I chose for the child 
that he should stay with me and not go 
to him, to remain among his own people 
and his own class. He was a sinister, 
an evil man. Was the child to be trusted 
with him?” 

“The child was his own child,” broke 
in Soolsby, “ your daughter was his lady 
—the Countess of Eglington! Not all 
the Quakers in heaven or earth could 
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alter that. His 
of Eglington, 


first-born son is Earl 
and been so th 
years past; and you, nor his second-be- 
lordship there, nor all the courts in F) 
land can alter that. ... Ay, Ive ke) 
my peace, but I will speak out now. | 
was with the Earl—James Fetherd 
he ealled himself—when he married | 
that’s gone to heaven, if any ever went | 
heaven; and I ean prove all. There’ 
proof aplenty—and ’tis a pity, ay, Goud’ 
pity—that ’twas not used long ago! W 
I knew, as the years passed, that 
Earl’s heart was with David, but he |} 
not the courage to face it all, so w 
away was the man in him. Ah, if 
lad had always been with him—who « 
tell? —he might have been different ' 
Whether so or not, it was the lad’s rig 
to take his place his mother gave h 
let be whatever his father was. ’T 
a cruel thing done to him—his own \ 
his own, to run his race as God A’mig! 
had laid the hurdles; not as Luke (| 
idge willed. I’m sick of seeing yond 
fellow in Our Man’s place, he that 

not give him help, when he may; he t! 
would see him die like a dog in the desert 
brother or no brother—” 

“ He does not know—he does not kn 
the truth?” interposed the old man, 

a heavy whisper. 

“He does not know, but, if he kn 
would it matter to him! So much 
more would he see Our Man die yo 
in the sands! I know the breed. I 
know him yonder, the skim-milk lo: 
There is no blood of justice, no milk 
kindness in him. Do you think his f 
ther that I friended in this thing—did 
he ever give me a penny, or aught sa 
that hut on the hill that was not wort! 
a pound a year? Did he ever do aught 
to show that he remembered ?—Like f 
ther like son! I wanted naught. T held 
my peace, not for him, but for her—for 
the promise I made her when she smiled 
at me and said, ‘Jf I shouldn’t be seei: 
thee again, Soolsby, remember; and 
thee can ever prove a friend to the chil 
that is to be, prove it? ... And I wi! 
prove it now. He must come back to h 
own. Right’s right, and I will have 
so. More brains you may have—an 
wealth you have—but not more com 
mon sense than any common man lil 
me. If the spirit moved you to hold 


has 
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peace, it me to make you 


With all your meek face, you've 


vour moves 


1 
speak. 


been a hard, stiff-necked man, a tyrant 
too, and as much an aristocrat to such 
as me as any lord in the land. put 


the mug of silence to the 


” 


I’ve drunk 
bottom—I’ve— 

He stopped short, seeing a strange look 
come over the other’s face. He stepped 
forward quickly as the old man half rose 
from his chair, murmuring thickly. 

“ Merey—David, my lord, come— 
muttered, fell 
Soolsby’s arms. 

His head dropped forward on his 
breast, and with a great sigh he sank 
into unconsciousness. Soolsby laid him 
n a couch and ran to the door and ealled 
aloud for help. 


!” he 


and staggered, and into 


The man of silence was silent indeed 
now. In the room where paralysis had 
fallen on him a bed was brought, and he 
lay nerveless on the verge of a still deeper 
The hours went by. His eyes 
opened, he saw and recognized them all, 
but his look rested only on Faith and 
Soolsby; and, as time went on, these 


silence. 


” 


were the only faces to which he gave 


an answering look of understanding. 
Days wore away, but he neither spoke 
nor moved. 


People came and went softly, and he 
gave no heed. There was ever a trouble 
Only 
when Soolsby came did it seem to lessen. 
Faith saw this, and urged Soolsby to sit 
by him. 


in his eyes when they were open. 


She had questioned much con- 
cerning what had happened before the 
stroke came, but Soolsby said only that 
the old man had been greatly troubled 
about David. Once Lady Eglington, 
frail and gentle and sympathetic, came, 
but the trouble deepened in his eyes, and 
the lids closed over them, so that he might 
not see her face. 

When she had gone, Soolsby, who had 
been present and had interpreted the old 
man’s look according to a knowledge all 
his own, came over to the bed, leaned 
down, and whispered, “TI will speak now.” 

Then the opened, and a 
faintly flickered at the mouth. 

“T will speak now,” Soolsby said again 
into the old man’s ear. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


eyes smile 


Song 


BY MARY 


COLES CARRINGTON 


AST night I made a mimie grave 


Deep in the meadow grass, 
Believing in that calm retreat 
My spirit’s storm would pass; 
My wearied vision sought content 
Where late had flamed the sun, 
Night, with a mystic, wood-wind theme, 
Her symphony begun. 


But, oh, how dim are sun and stars 
: ; ; 7 
Seen through a mist of tears! 


How 
To 


Love, 


dull the happy sounds of earth 
sorrow-deafened 
at thy shrine three costly gifts 


ears! 


I offer as we part, 
A withered hope, a trust betrayed, 
And last—a broken heart. 











A Winter Butterfly 


BY 


ER paramount sensation, after she 
H learned that the first grandchild 

was expected, had been a terror of 
her, own approaching grandmotherhood. 
She, while there was yet not a strand of 
gray in all her youthful reddish head, to be 
labelled for all time to come the mother 
of a mother! And when the child was 
really here, leaning on her tenderness, 
all her delight in hearing him babble 
was lost in the tragedy of knowing that 
soon he must learn to pipe forth “ Grand- 
ma”! Grandma; ever and ever grandma, 
and she so young! Months and months 
after he commenced to talk that child 
kept her on the rack. He formed the 
habit of addressing his parents, the cat, 
and the servants by name; but, in spite of 
all his mother’s kindly meant promptings, 


LOUISE 


he resolutely shut his lips against the 
word “grandma,” until the little young- 
old lady was torn between gratitude to 
the child and suspense at waiting for 
the inevitable. 

Then, one day, when they two were 
alone, the baby cuddled safe and snug 
in her dainty white-aproned lap, he put 
her heart into a strange flutter by star- 
ing long and earnestly at her face. He 
stared long and earnestly; then, lifting 
a tiny hand to her soft rose-leaf cheek, 
patting the flesh scarcely less exquisitely 
tinted than his own, he bestowed upon 
her the title over which he had undoubt- 
edly been debating these many moons. 

“ Blossy!” he gurgled, and Blossy she 
was from that hour—to him, to all the 
household, to the indulgent neighbors, 
and, finally, to every one she met save 
the census-taker. And now, although 
the threescore years and ten were fast 
approaching, and by the tide of not al- 
together happy circumstances she had 
been stranded in the Old Ladies’ Home at 
Shoreville, she had not lost the only name 
which she believed ever to have fitted her 
—the name of Blossy. 

Blossy had gained and still kept an- 


FORSSLUND 


other title, although this had been }b 
stowed upon her as long ago as the day 
when she had made young hearts da 
to the rise and fall of her eyelashes 
the title of “sweet fool.” The old Jad 
liked to be called “a sweet fool.” S| 
regarded it as much of a compliment 
it ever had been; and, moreover, in secret 
she used to chuckle with delight to thi: 
that as a sweet fool, with the passing 
all the years, she had not lost her pow 
to make some others dance the foo! 
dance beside her. From her fifteent 
birthday Blossy had been making fo: 
of men, and the older she grew the m 
fools she seemed to find ready for her 
moulding. She was a natural flirt. S|! 
flirted with the cats, the pet canaries, t! 
flowers, the growing potatoes, her 
children, the young doctor at the hon 
and every presentable man that came int 
sight. The records of the home rep 
that three able gardeners had been tur 
ed away because of their mad desir 
marry the remorseless Blossy. 

Twice a year, on the 15th of June a 
on the 15th of December, no matter w! 
the weather, old Captain Bill Bro 
came fifty miles from his home in S 
Harbor to offer Blossy his hard, horny 
old hand. The other inmates of 
home used to say that Blossy would w: 
her eyes out if ever he should fail to a 
pear, and they also would intimate t! 
Captain Bill might be somewhat emb 
rassed if she should vary the nature 
her reply and accept him. Sut 
quaint little old faree—if farce it w 
—continued to be played twice a year: 
December, beside the roaring fireplace i 
the hall; in June, on the garden bench, 
while the June-young butterflies whirl«! 
over the two gray heads in a frolic 
impertinent amazement. 

Up-stairs, in the attic, Blossy had 
fat, leather-bound old trunk packed har‘ 
with love-letters; and on rainy days :! 
would go up under the eaves and, pulli 
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out one bundle at a time, read until her 
foolish, lovely 


face 
] 


ic 


was one curiously 
smile of reminiscence. There were let- 
ters tied with lavender ribbon, letters 
tied with pale-pink ribbon, notes tied with 
white silk cord, and more letters and more 
notes tied with every hue of ribbon that 
ean be discovered—each tint binding a 
different suitor’s letters, and each bring- 
ing to Blossy’s mind instantly a picture 
of the man as he had been, mayhap over 
fifty years ago. Yet, in truth, save to 
Blossy’s eye alone, there was no differ- 
ence in the colors of the old ribbons; 
all had faded into that 
brown which is dyed by the passing of 
many So the young matron dis- 
covered, surprising in the attic 
one morning on her knees before the 
open trunk. 

“ Ah, Miss Jessica!” called out the old 
lady, looking up from a ragged - edged 
erackly yellow letter she held in her 
hand. .“ Listen to this. People don’t 
write such letters nowadays.” With that 
dreamy, reminiscent look, making her 
face too wistful of youth to be laughed 
at, even though now and then there came 
the crack of old age into her soft voice, 
Blossy read from the open letter: “‘ The 
man you take for a mate is thé luckiest 
dog in the whole round world. Id rather 
be him than king of all the countries on 
earth; I’d rather be him than strike a 
gold-mine reaching from here to China; 
I’'d rather be him than captain of the 
finest vessel that ever sailed the seas— 
that’s what I would! Why, the man who 
couldn’t be happy with you would spill 
tears all over heaven.’ ” 

The quavering old voice broke. Blossy 
bent far over the bundle of letters, and 
there fell upon the yellow pile two spark- 
ling tears. 

“Miss Jessica!” she faltered. Jessica 
knelt down and drew the aged head, with 
its artificial coloring of hair, against her 
breast. Everybody humored Blossy’s 
moods. “ Miss Jessica, that was written 


musty yellow- 


years. 
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by another man just before I was engaged 
to my husband, when I was debating be- 


tween the two. I never told anybody 
before, but my husband—he’s been dead 
and gone tlris twenty year and we must 
let bygones be bygones—but—but—he was 
not kind.” 

Jessica drew the shrivelled, straight old 
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her arms. 
to 


figure close within 
man unkind 
above all, a man! 
“No, 
nature, 
when 


Any hu- 
being Blossy ! And, 
kind. It his 
poor dear. Folks can’t help it 
they’re built that way. Captain 
Bill, he wrote that letter over forty year 
You wouldn’t think it to see him 
now, would you?” 

Here Blossy’s weakness for laughing 
at her sweethearts overcame her memory 
of sorrow. Her scant 
and her eyes twinkled. 


he was not was 


ago. 


shoulders shook 
“ Now, he says,” 
“he says, kinder rough and 
sudden—maybe just as he’s going away, 
after spending the whole day talking of 
other things—he says, kinder rough and 
sudden, ‘My fee:in’s hain’t changed a 
bit. TIlave yourn, Betsy Ann? He never 
would call me anything else. Sometimes 
I think that maybe if he’d say Blossy or 

or ”— the sentimentalist gave a self- 
conscious laugh—“ something tender, 
V’'d—” She hesi- 
tated a long while, her face wearing that 
essentially feminine. look of “ consider- 
“But, la!” she added, presently, 
with a quick shake of her head in the 
“what you spect of a 
who’s never stirred a foot off of 
Island except to put it on a boat?” 

Blossy had away back in her heart, 
beneath the sentimentality, the foolish- 
ness, the conceit, the hardness of her un- 
conquerable coquetry, a real wealth of 
human tenderness; and Blossy’s tender- 
ness it was that gallantly attacked all 
the time-honored of the Old 
Home the story of 
Angeline Rose’s husband came in at the 
back with the butcher’s boy one 
twilight-time. Blossy had the butcher’s 
boy under her spell, too, and many a tale 
of village gossip did he bring to her. 

“Yep!” said he. “'They only riz two 
hundred dollars an’ two cents on the fur- 
niture, an’ the old man’s got to go to 
the porehouse.” 

Even then the old ladies were waiting 
for Angeline Rose to join them, for no 
had doubted that sufficient money 
would be raised by the auction of the 
aged couple’s household effects to place 
the wife with the old ladies and the hus- 
band in a similar home: for men five 
miles away. But now—now the smallest 
possible entrance-fee for one only had 


she went on- 


or 
and study grammar, 


—s 
ing. 
negative, man 


Long 


traditions 


Ladies’ as soon as 


gate 


one 
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been raised, with just two cents to spare, 
and so the butcher’s conclusion 
seemed the only one: the man whom An- 
geline Rose had called husband for fifty 
years must needs say good-by to her at 
the old ladies’ gate, then go trudging on 
his way to the poorhouse. 

But Blossy, once her mind was lifted 
from her irresistible fascinations, 
was a woman of One way 
there was to keep Abraham from the 


be y's 


own 
resources. 


county-house, and she found it. She 
called a meeting of the old ladies. She 


urged the matron to join them. She tele- 
phoned the doctor. She sent the butcher’s 
boy and the gardener all over the village 
to draw the directors of the home to- 
gether. Within one hour from the time 
the news came she had them all before 
her and faced them with her argument, 
her eyes sparkling, her cheeks glowing, 
her generous heart shining as a com- 
pelling light upon her face. 

“Why not?” she demanded, enthusias- 
tically. “Why not? Tl take the little 
north room. That south chamber always 
was too big for me. I feel guilty taking 
up so much room. It ought to hold two. 
It’s plenty big enough for two. And as 
for eating, you know perfectly well that 
those two poor skinny creatures together 
won’t eat half so much as the heartiest 
one of us.” 

Plump Miss Abigail sniffed a little at 
that, suspecting that reflections were be- 
ing cast on her notorious appetite; but 
no one heeded, for Blossy was crying 
out, “All in favor of letting in Abra- 
ham Rose say ‘ Aye!’ ” 

The vote was unanimous. By night- 
fall, to his own complete bewilderment, 
Abraham found himself under the old 
ladies’ roof, a member of that flock, 
thirty strong, which he had _ thereto- 
fore dubbed contemptuously “them air 
old hens.” 

Ah, but he slept that night as if he 
had been drawn to rest under the com- 
pelling shelter of all those old wings! 
Never afterward could the dazed old 
gentleman remember how he came into 
the house and up the stairs to the south 
chamber with Angy. He only knew that 
he had seen no one of the home save the 
tenderly smiling young matron; and that 
he had felt glad, glad—God, how glad! 
—to know that Angy was still beside 
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But 
when he awoke in the morning, there 
stood Angeline before the glass taking 
her hair out of eurl-papers; and for th: 
first time he began dimly to realize th« 
tremendous change that had come into 
their lives when Angy committed the 


him, and so he had fallen asleep. 


unprecedented act of taking out her 
crimps before breakfast. He realized 
that they were to eat among strangers. 
He had become the guest of thirty) 
“women folks.” Maybe he should b 
called Woman No. 31. He got up and 
dressed very, very slowly. The glad grat 
itude of last night was as far away as 
yesterday’s sunset. A great seriousness 
settled upon his lean face. At last he 
burst forth: 

“One to thirty! Hy-guy, I’m in fer 
it!” How had it happened, he wondered. 
They had given him no time to think. 
They had swooped down upon him when 
his brain was dulled with anguish. Vir- 
tually, they had kidnapped him. Why 
had they brought him here to accept 
charity at the hands of a woman’s insti- 
tution? Why need they thus intensify 
his sense of shame at his life’s failure, 
and, above all, at his failure to provide 
for Angeline? In the poorhouse he 
would have been only one more derelict, 
but here he stood alone, to be stared at 
and pitied and thrown a sickly satisfying 
crumb. With a deep sigh he muttered: 

“ Ay, mother, why didn’t yew let m« 
go on to the county-house? That air’s 
the place for a worn-out old hull like 
me. Hy-guy!” he ejaculated, the beads 
of sweat standing out on his forehead, 
“T’d ruther lay deown an’ die ’n go an’ 
face them air women.” 

“Thar! thar!” soothingly spoke Angy, 
laying her hand on his arm. “ Thar, 
thar, father! Jest think how dretful I’d 
feel a-goin’ deown without yer.” 

“So you would!” said Abe, strangely 
comforted. “So you would, my dear!” 
For her sake he tried to brighten up. He 
joked clumsily as they stood together on 
the threshold of their chamber, whis- 
pering, blinking his eyes to make up for 
the lack of their usually ready twinkle. 
“Tol? on a minute; supposin’ I fergit 
whether I be a man er a woman?” 

“Put yer hand in yer pocket an’ fee) 
around fer yer pipe,” she made answer 
But, alas! this brought to his mind the 
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question, “ Would smoking be allowed in 
the Old Ladies’ Home?’ Abraham did 
not question whether tobacco would be 
supplied in that case. A man may 
have faith in nothing else, but he knows 
that, whatever vicissitudes life may bring 
him, he will always be provided with a 
The breakfast-bell rang 
with a loud, imper- 


pipe of tobacco. 
from 
ative jangling. 

“Come, hurry up, Abe! It won’t do 
for us to be late the fust mornin’.” 

But Abe only answered by going back 
into the bedroom to make an anxious 
survey of his reflection in the glass. He 
shook his head reprovingly at the beard- 
ed countenance, as if to say, “ You need 
not pride yourself any longer on looking 
like Abraham Lincoln, for you have been 
turned into a miserable old woman.” 

Abe picked up the hair-brush and 
held it out at arm’s length to Angy. 
“Won't yew slick up my hair a lit- 
tle bit, mother?’ he asked, somewhat 
shamefacedly. “I can’t see extry well 
this mornin’.” 

« Why, Abe! 
kin be 
reached up, as 


below-stairs 


It’s slicked ez slick ez it 
However, the old wife 
he bent his tall, angular 
form over her, and smoothed his thin, 
wet locks. He laughed a little, self- 
mockingly; and she laughed back again, 
then urged him into the hall and, slip- 
ping ahead of him, led the way down- 
stairs. At the first landing, which brings 
you into full view of the lower hall, he 
paused, possessed with the mad desire to 
run away and hide, for at the foot of 
the stairway stood the entire flock of old 
ladies, twenty-nine strong. Twenty-nine 
pairs of eyes were lifted to him and 
Angy; twenty-nine pairs of lips were 
smiling at them. To the end of his days 
Abraham remembered those smiles. Re- 
assuring and tender, they made the old 
man’s heart: swell, his emotions go war: 
ring together. Grateful, wondering, yet 
he grew more confused and afraid. Te 
stared amazed at Angeline, who seemed 
the embodiment of self-possession, lift- 
ing her dainty, proud little gray head 
higher and higher. She turned to Abra- 
ham with a protecting, motherly little 
gesture of command for him to follow, 
and marched gallantly on down the stairs. 
Humbly, trembling at the knees, his head 
in a whirl, he came with gingerly steps 


neow.” 
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after the little old wife. 
he was of her now! 


How unworthy 
How unworthy he 
had always been, yet never realized to 
the full until this moment. He 
what those smiles meant, he told him- 
self: they were to smooth away his sense 
of shame and humiliation, to touch with 
rose this dull-gray color of the culmina 
tion of his failures. He passed his hand 
over his eyes, fiercely praying that the tears 
might not come to add to his disgrace. 
And all the while brave little Angy 
kept smiling, until, with a truly glad 


knew 


leap of the heart, she caught sight of a 
blue ribbon painted in gold shining on 
the breast of each one of the twenty-nine 
A pale-blue ribbon painted in 
gold with—yes, peering her eyes, she dis- 


women. 


covered that it was the word Welcome! 
The forced smile vanished from Ange- 
line’s face. Her eyes grew wet. Her lips 
trembled. Her proud figure shrank. She 
turned and looked back at her husband. 
Not for one instant did she appropriate 
the compliment to herself. “ This is for 
you!” her spirit called out to him, while a 
new pride dawned in her working face. 
Fifty years had she spent apologizing 
for Abraham, and now understood 
how these twenty-nine generous old 
hearts had raised him to the pedestal of a 
hero, while she stood, a heroine, beside him. 
Angy it who trembled now, and 
Abe, gaining a manly courage from her 
need, took hold of her arm to steady her 
—they had paused on a step near the 
foot of the stairs—and looking around 
with his whimsical smile, he demanded 
of the bedecked company in general, 
‘“‘ Ladies, be you a-spectin’ the President ?” 
Cackle went the cracked old voices of 
the twenty-nine in a chorus of apprecia- 
tive laughter, while the old heads bobbed 
at one another as if to say, “ Won’t he 
be an acquisition!” And then from among 
the group there came forward Blossy— 
Blossy, the pride and beauty of the 
home; Blossy, atingle with tender feel- 
ing; Blossy in a much-mended but deli- 
cate real old- yellow lace gown; Blossy, 
smiling such a smile as would have made 
you think of old romances and young 
hearts’ follies, of rosemary and hearts- 
ease, of threescore years and ten dream- 
ing back to sweet sixteen in the chim- 
ney-corner, of all the sweet, silly things 
of youth which, happily, age sometimes 


she 


was 
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forget. She held her two hands 
gracefully and mysteriously behind her 
back as she advanced to the foot of the 


stairs. 


cannot 


Looking steadily into Abraham’s 
she kept smiling, until he felt as 
if the warmth of a belated spring had 


eves, 


beamed upon him. 

“The President!” she twittered as she 
paused, her hands still carefully held be- 
hind her. “ Are we expecting the Presi- 
dent ?” laughing. “ You 
dear man, what is the President to us? 
We are welcoming you—Y O U.” 

Abe looked at Angy as if to say, 
“Tlow shall I take it?” and behold! the 
miracle of his wife’s bosom swelling and 
swelling with pride in him. He turned 
back, for Blossy was making a speech. 
His hand to his head, he bent his good 
ear to listen. In terms poetical and 
touching she described the loneliness of 
the life at the home as it had been with 
no man under the roof; then, in contrast, 
she painted it as it must be now that 
the thirty tender vines had found a 
stanch old oak for their clinging. “ Me?” 
queried the incredulous Abraham to him- 
self; and as if in answer, Blossy went on 
in plain terms to assure him, in behalf 
of all the home, of his weleome—of his 
warm and welcome — into the 
circle where he was to be beloved as a 
brother. Abraham’s eyes were wet, but 
now he did not Then Blossy’s 
hands came from their hiding-place be- 
hind her back, one holding a huge blue 
coffee-cup, one the saucer to correspond. 
She placed the cup in the saucer and 
held it out to Abraham. He trudged 
down the few steps to receive it, Angy 
clinging to his arm, and both he and 
she trembling. With a burst of delight 
Abraham now saw that it was a mus- 
tache-cup, such as the one he had always 
used at home, until it had been set for 
safe-keeping on the top pantry-shelf to 
await the auction, where it had brought 
the price of eleven cents. And then he 
saw, what Angy’s quicker eye had already 
noted, the inscription on the shining blue 
side of the cup. It read—in warm crim- 
son letters—‘ To our beloved brother.” 
And it made Abe’s sense of genuine wel- 
come complete. 


she ré peated, 


sincere 


care. 


Now this happened to be the 15th 
of June, the date of Captain Bill 
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Brown’s semiannual visit to Blossy; 
and, lo! for the first time in all the eight 
years that Blossy had been in the home, 
Captain Bill failed to appear. All day 
long Blossy wore her lace gown, but even- 
tide and still no Captain Bill. 
Then Blossy, quivering with anxiet 
dipped into her emergency fund, whic! 
she kept in the heart of a little pink 
china pig on the mantelpiece in her roon 
—a pink china pig with a lid made of 
stiff black hair standing on edge in thx 
middle of his back—and sent a telegram 
to the Captain, demanding to know if he 
were sick. The answer came back slow- 
ly by mail to find Blossy on the verge of 
a nervous collapse, under the care of all 
the women in the house. That letter 
Blossy never showed to any one, nor did 
it find its way into the trunk which set 
under the attic eaves. 


came 


“Dear Betsy Ann,” the letter read; 
“T ain’t been sick a minute. Just made 
up my mind I was an old fool, and was 
going to quit. If you change your mind 
any time, you can just let me know by 
mail. 

As ever, Your oup Bit.” 

The message had an electrifying effect 
on Blossy. She jumped out of bed, and, 
going to the mirror, began to remedy the 
ravages of the last two days by touching 
up her cheeks. Next she dropped bella- 
donna into her eyes, fluffed her fluffy 
hair, dressed in her second-best dress, 
and then, going down into the hall where 
Abraham sat, wistful, ill at ease, among 
the twenty-nine, secretly fingering his 
cold pipe where it rested in his pocket, 
asked the old man if he would please 
smoke a pipe. It would make the place 
seem more homelike, and they needed 
cheering this wet June night. Abraham 
did not wait for further encouragement. 

“That air Mis’ Blossy,” he remarked 
to his wife when they were alone— hy- 
guy! she’s got powers o’ penetration. 
Neow, she seemed to know that I was 
jest abeout to the end o’ my tether fer 
want o’ a real good smoke.” 

“She’s a wonderful woman,” heartily 
agreed Angeline, happier than she ha 
been in many years, rejoicing more an 
more each day to see that at last her 
husband was appreciated. 


1 
1 
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And the beautiful, joy-steeped, pleas- 
ure-filled days that followed, during which 
the little old wife was fairly transformed 
by her growing pride in Abraham, very 
much as if, still old in years, she had 
been made young by the advent of an 
infant prodigy to call her own! Abra- 
ham was made the centre of the little 
community. The ladies vied with on 
another to see how much they could do 
for the one man among them. In all 
the affairs of the household, his wishes 
were consulted first. Every morning, at 
breakfast, the sister in charge of the 
cooking for that week would ask him 
what kind of dessert he preferred for 
dinner. Their desserts were limited in 
variety according to cost and the re- 
sources of the garden, but still Abraham 
was asked, and still he answered with 
becoming dignity and judgment. At 
noon it was, “ What shall we have for 
supper, Brother Abraham?” and he would 
sit a whole half-hour discussing the 
problem. At the day’s end, when they 
sat watching the sun go down, through 
the dining-room windows, and recalled 
other tea-times, other sunsets, it would 
be, “ You sure you want pancakes again 
to-morrow morning, Abraham?” It was 
Blossy who discovered that Abraham 
liked griddle-cakes for his breakfast all 
the year through. He had never dreamed 
of such a luxury at the Old Ladies’ Home. 
It was Blossy who suggested that at each 
pie- baking and cake-making a little 
saucer pie or cake should be made for 
Abraham, because he was partial to 
edges. The old gentleman began to feel 
like a lordly young boy, with thirty 
mothers bent on spoiling him. 

When he lay down for his afternoon 
nap the ladies would gather in groups 
outside his door, waiting for him to 
awaken, saying to one another ever and 
again, “Shoo, s-s-s-s-shoo!” He pro- 
fessed to scoff at the attentions he re- 
ceived, to grunt and to growl “ Humbug!” 
yet, nevertheless, he thrived in the latter- 
day sunlight. His old bones took on 
flesh. His aged, kindly face, all seamed 
with care as it had been, filled out, the 
wrinkles turning into twinkles. Abra- 
ham was growing young again. With 
the return of his youth came the spirit 
of youth to the Old Ladies’ Home. Veri- 
ly, verily, as Blossy had avowed from 
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the first, they had been in sore need of 
the masculine presence. The apathy of 
old-ladyhood had hung over them. Spin- 
ster, wife, and widow, they had every 
one been touched with the blight of the 
testy just-soness of the old maid. 

Now, instead of fretful discussions on 
health and food, there came to be laugh- 
ter and light chattering all the day long. 
The melodeon was opened, and Miss 
Abigail played “Old Hundred,” and Abra- 
ham was encouraged to pick out with 
one stiff forefinger “ My Grandfather’s 
Clock.” There was gossiping, such as you 
hear among young folks—now, the story 
is almost here; there was the singing of 
“hymn tunes” in chorus, and of old, 
old love-songs, while the oldest lady of 
all, Naney Smith, ran her memory- 
charged fingers over the harp which went 
with her wherever she journeyed, but 
which she had not touched before in 
thirty years. 

But, alas that one should have to tell 
it! Abraham did not always share his 
pleasures with the entire establishment. 
Had you been there you could not have 
failed to notice the frequency of his 
téte-A-téte with Blossy. Sometimes they 
were over a skein of wool—when had 
Abe held yarn for Angy’s winding? Ay, 
not once since wooing-time! And some- 
times the téte-d-téte were over a _ task 
no more romantic than the picking of 
string-beans in the garden. There were 
sharp little skirmishes of wit between 
Blossy and Abraham on the staircase; 
the telling of old sea-tales from him 
and the murmurings of poetry from her 
under the stars on the porch, while Ange- 
line called softly from her window again 
and again that it was time for “ father” 
to go to bed, and half the old ladies kept 
relentless eyes on the clock until the 
couple should come indoors. 

Abraham’s birthday—could he really 
be seventy-one?—came early in Septem- 
ber, and Blossy suggested that as an ev- 
idence of their affection the old ladies 
should give him a pink tea. Abraham 
himself and half the old ladies had never 
attended a tinted tea; but they one and 
all seized upon Blossy’s idea as if it 
were a veritable inspiration. Such prepa- 
rations for that tea! Blossy had every 
man and boy she knew in the village 
bring from the meadows armfuls of the 




















pink marshmallow for the decorations. 
She made She 
transformed her pink china pig—his lid 
Abra- 
ham used to grow dizzy afterward trying 
to recall the number of pink 
which graced that tea; but the most de- 
lightful part of it all was his birthday 
present, which came as a complete sur- 
prise after the discussion of the pink 
gelatine. It square 
five-pound parcel, wrapped in pink tissue- 
paper, tied with pink string, which was 
discovered to be so much Virginia to- 
bacco which Blossy had inveigled some 


pink icing for the cake. 
left up-stairs—into a sugar-bowl. 


articles 


strawberry was a 


old Southern admirer into sending her 
“for charitable purposes.” 

After the presentation of this valuable 
gift, Abraham felt that the time had 
come for him to make a speech—practi- 
cally his maiden speech. He said, as a 
beginning, more blandly at his ease than 
he would have believed possible, secure 
of sympathy and approbation, that all 
the while he had been at the home he 
had never before felt the power to ex- 
press his gratitude for the weleome that 
had accorded him —the weleome 
that seemed to wear and wear as if it 
were all wool and a yard wide and could 
never wear out. The old ladies nodded 
their heads in approval at this, their 
faces beaming; but as the speech went 
on they perceived that he had singled 
out Blossy for special mention—Blossy, 
who had made it possible for him to 
enter the home; Blossy, who had given 
up her sunny south chamber to him and 
his wife; Blossy, who had been as a 
guardian angel to him (he said the words 
boldly, “ guardeen angel”); Blossy, who, 
as a fitting climax to all her sisterly at- 
tentions, had given him to-day this won- 
derful, wonderful pink tea and this five 
pounds of “Virginny terbaccer.” He 
hugged the tobaceo close to his bosom, 
and went on, still praising Blossy, this 
innocent old gentleman, while Blossy 
buried her face in the rose flush of a 
marshmallow, and the other old ladies 
stared from him to her, with their faces 
growing hard and cold. 

When Abraham sat down, aflush with 
pride in his triumph over the English 
language, his chest expanded, his coun- 
tenance wrinkled into a thousand gener- 
ous, guileless, happy smiles, there was 


been 
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absolute silence. Then Blossy, her head 
still held down as if in shy confusio 
began to her hands daintily to 
gether, whereat a few of the others joi: 
ed her half-heartedly. 

A sense of chill crept over Abrahar 
Accustomed to unconcealed approbati 
did he but “Good morning!” thx 
old man dimly perceived that somethi: 
had gone amiss. 


clap 


say 


As always when aug! 
perplexed him, he turned his eyes to A: 
geline in search of an explanation, but 
there was Angy, her face averted, risi: 
from the table. Up from the table s! 
arose, and tramped with quick, decided 
little steps to the door, her proud head 
held so high that it tilted backward. 
Abraham cleared his throat, more puzzled 
than before, next turning his inquiring 
eyes as a matter of course to her whom 
he had ealled his guardian angel. But 
she was rising, too, a baffling, expectant 
smile on her face, the marshmallow blos- 
som swinging in her dainty hand, as if 
to the measure of some music which she 
alone could hear. Blossy had worn that 
expectant look on her face all day. She 
might have been delightedly hugging to 
her bosom a secret which not even Abra- 
ham shared. She was gowned in her 
yellow lace, and such was the natural 
sparkle of her eyes and the rose tinge 
of her cheeks that even Abraham knevy 
that she had found no need to resort to 
artificial means of making herself beau- 
tiful to-day. 

He wished to get up and follow his 
two best friends, but some unseen force 
seemed to keep him bound in his chair 
at the tea-table. Not another lady 
moved. They all sat there in a silence 
which was fast growing appalling. Only 
the young matron was absent, for she 
had_ wisely left her charges alone to-day. 
Still perplexed by the foreign feel of th: 
air, Abraham turned first to one old face 
and then to another. Some of the old 
ladies were looking at him, their din 
eyes aflash. Some were gazing down at 
their plates, as if in shame. He turned 
his perplexed head and looked behind h 
chair for an explanation. But there wa 
nothing save the familiar picture on t! 
yall of two white kittens playing with 
bunch of purple lilacs. 

Then there broke upon the stillness 
the quavering old voice of Nancy Smith, 
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from where that matriarch sat at the 
head of the board. The aged dame had 
her two hands clasped before her on the 
edge of the table, vainly trying to steady 
their palsied shaking; her eyes, bright, 
piercing, age-defying, she fixed upon 
Abraham with a look of ineomprehensi- 
ble reproach; her unsteady head bobbed 
backward and forward with many an ac- 
cusing nod. 

“Cap'n Rose,” she began. Brother 
Abraham Rose pricked up his ears at 
the formal address. “Cap’n Rose,” she 
repeated, deliberately dwelling upon the 
title, “I want ter ask yer jest one ques- 
tion: Whar, whar on ’arth kin we look 
fer decent, respectable behavior ef not 
in the Old Ladies’ Home? Would you,” 
she went on, earnestly, lifting her fore- 
finger and pointing it at the man— 
“would you—?” 

Abraham caught his breath. With a 
look of horrified bewilderment, he burst 
forth hoarsely: 

“Wait a minute, Miss Nancy. Wait a 
minute. Would it be tew much fer me 
ter ask jest what yer meanin’ might be?” 

The ladies looked at one another, con- 
temptuous, incredulous smiles on their 
lips, while Naney’s voice only took on a 
tone of deeper regret and sorrow. 

“Cap’n Rose, I be the oldest lady in 
this here house. I been here the longest; 
an’ all the time I been here I never heerd 
tell o’ no breath o’ scandal bein’ breathed 
agin’ the place until yew come.” 

Audible gasps of affirmation came from 
all the old ladies at this. Abraham could 
only pass his hand over his confused 
head and wait, yet knowing very well 
that none believed that he was all at 
sea. He heard the quavering old voice 
of the aged one resume. 

“Cap’n Rose,” it was saying, “I 
watched yer ever sence yer come here. 
3ein’ so much older than yew, I felt like 
a mother ter yew an’ Angy. Many an’ 
many’s the time I thought I’d speak ter 
yer; an’ now I see the time has come. 
Cap’n Rose”—in the intensity of her 
earnestness the spinster arose trembling 
from her seat and stood resting her hands 
on the table—“ Cap’n Rose, yer conduct 
with this here Blossy has been something 
reedic’lous. It’s been disgraceful.” 

Miss Smith sat down. Light had 
dawned on Abraham’s face; but, shame 
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to tell, it was a light but half remorseful. 
Then silent laughter lit up his coun- 
tenance, and then—could it be?—there 
crept about the lips and eyes of the old 
man a smile of superbly masculine con- 
ceit. Now, plump, short-sighted Miss 
Abigail found her power of speech, she 
who could not endure seeing any one 
stand defenceless. Her words hurried 
over to Abraham’s assistance. 

“Of course, Brother Abe,” she said, 
kindly, “we all know it must ’a’ been a 
great temptation. Blossy is so suscepti- 
ble. But then,” added Abigail, with a 
dubious note, “ you might of spared her.” 

The old gentleman pushed his chair 
back from the table and crossed his legs 
comfortably. For him all the chill had 
gone out of the air. He reflected that 
he had not felt so absurdly master of 
the situation since the day he bought 
his wedding beaver. Nevertheless, he 
attempted a display of contrition as 
he repeated: 

“ Susceptible! Susceptible! Waal, 
waal!” He had not a suspicion of the 
meaning of the word, and Miss Abi- 
gail, once a school-teacher, saw that she 
must elucidate. 

You know, she is the kind of a woman 
liable to fall in love with almost any- 
thing with hair on its face.” 

Abe could not refrain from a chuckle 
as he stroked his Lincoln-like beard com- 
placently. “ Waal, I can’t help that, kin 
1?” he demanded. 

His very evident hardness of heart so 
horrified the old ladies that they all be- 
gan to attack him at once. 

Said one, “* Ye were a stranger, and 
we took ye in.’” 

Another added, with acidity, “An’ a 
lot o’ thanks we got fer it, tew; you been 
an’ made at least tew o’ us miserable.” 

The old man’s mobile face clouded 
over. “Tew?” he faltered. “Yew mean 
Blossy an’—an’—” Silence again fell 
on the group, while every eye was fast- 
ened on Abraham. “See here!” He 
flashed his faded blue eyes. “ See here! 
Yew ain’t a-talkin’ about my wife?’ 

“Your wife!” they all cried at once, 
accusingly. 

Abraham was honestly concerned and 
distressed now. Rising from his place, he 
besought them pleadingly, “ Angy hain’t 
hurt im her feelin’s, be she?” 


“ 


































































































































































































































































































The faces softened, the figures relaxed, 
the tide of feeling changed in Abraham’s 
favor. Some one spoke up very softly, 
“You know that ‘even the Lord thy God 
is a jealous God,’ ” 

Abraham grasped the back of his chair 
for support, his figure growing limp with 
astonishment. “ Mother jealous of me?” 
he whispered to himself, the memory of 
all the years and all the great happenings 
of all the years coming back to him. 
“ Mother jealous of me?” He remember- 
ed how he had once been tormented by 
jealousy in the long, the ever so long, 
ago; and of a sudden he hastened toward 
the door. “That’s another question,” 
he muttered, as he went, half running, 
out into the hall. There he noticed a 
strange man standing as if waiting for 
some one, but he did not give the stranger 
a second glance. Up the stairs Abe 
trudged, all forgetful of the halt of rheu- 
matism, and went directly to his bed- 
room door. He turned the handle. The 
door did not open. It was locked. 

“ Angy!” he ealled, a fear of he knew 
not what gripping at his heart. “ Angy!” 
he repeated, as she did not answer. For 
a while he waited, hearing the tramp of 
feet passing out of the dining-room into 
the hall. He thought he heard Blossy 
tripping down- stairs. He knew that, 
gathered in the hall below, they might all 
hear what he should say. Nevertheless, 
he called again, his voice raised in pite- 
ous pleading, “ Angy!” 

At last she opened the door and came 
out into the hall. He saw that she had 
been crying, and saw how it hurt her 
pride to know that he perceived the evi- 
dences of her tears. Her head was held 
high in that proud gesture he knew so 
well. She did not look at him. She had 
left the room door open, as if to assume 
that he had merely wished to go inside. 
In a husky voice she said, “I’m a-goin’ 
out fer a leetle walk,” and would have 
passed him, but he caught her by the arm 
and looked down into her face. 

“Poor leetle mother!” he muttered, a 
world of remorseful pity in his voice. 
“Poor leetle mother! Yew been jealous 
o’ yer old man?’ She tried to wrench 
herself free, unable to speak, but he 
slipped his arm around her, and, bending, 
brushed his lips against her cheek. 
“Thar! thar!” he muttered, soothingly. 
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“Thar! thar! I didn’t mean nothin’: T 
can’t help it ef all the gals git stuck 
on me.” 

She struggled silently, whereupon h 
released her, a curiously amused ai 
pleased smile of irrepressible conceit 
crossing his face as he hastened after 
her down the stairs. Both realized that 
all the household was gathered in the 
lower hall, but Angy felt that she must 
get away from Abe, and Abe felt that 
he must follow and appease Angy. When 
they reached the foot of the stairs they 
saw the strange man among the ladies— 
a man very stout, very bald, with a pain- 
fully red face, and such hair as he had 
of snowy white. Blossy, now with a 
dainty toque perched upon her head and 
her broché shawl around her shoulders, 
was talking to him gayly; and as the 
Roses joined the group she seized him 
by the hand and led him forward to meet 
them. Her face was radiant. You could 
see the secret about to pop out at lips 
and eyes. 

“Oh, Sister Angy and Brother Abe,” 
she cried, “we were waiting for you. 
I’ve got some news for all my friends.” 
Turning gracefully, she included the 
others in her glance. “ The pink tea, I 
want you all to know, had a double sig- 
nificance. First, of course, it was to 
celebrate Brother Abe’s birthday; but 
next it was my farewell to the home.” 
Here Blossy gurgled, and gave the man 
at her right such a coy glance that he 
turned from red to purple with embar- 
rassment. “TI left the tea a little early 
—you must forgive me, Brother Abe, but 
I had heard the carriage drive up to the 
door.” Abe stood beside Angeline, root- 
ed in astonishment, while Blossy contin- 
ued to address him directly. “The pic- 
ture of your happiness, dear man, with 
Angy there, was more than I could en- 
dure. My friends,” again she included 
the entire home in her glance, “this is 
Captain Bill Brown. We’re coming back 
to say good-by; but now we’re on the wa; 
to the minister’s.”. 

The pair moved toward the door, Blos- 
sy’s hand clasped fast in Captain Bill’s, 
her dainty lace skirts sweeping the floor. 
On the threshold of the home she turned 
and waved to them, while the Captain 
bowed in grave silence. Then quickly 
the two passed out upon the porch. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNAL DEPENDENTS 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


T would perhaps be pushing meta- 
phors to an unwarranted extreme to 
speak of “dignity of labor” in con- 
nection with the occupations of ants. 
3ut if by the phrase we mean that labor 
is the honorable lot of all citizens, and 
that all labors of whatever sort are upon 
the same level of respectability, then we 
might venture to apply the saying even to 
the labors of an ant-hill. For therein all 
are workers, from the newly fledged eal 
low to the veteran of a second summer. 

Therein is no taboo upon “ hand toil.” 
All forms thereof are equally creditable. 
We are reminded of the simpler state of 
society in the pioneer days of the United 
States and Canada and the British col- 
onies. Indeed, it is the natural social 
order of human communities, until great 
possessions, earned and _ inherited, or 
usurped, create a favored class. Surely 
this is an ideal republic—no idlers, no 
tramps, no citizen - parasites, no misers, 
no spendthrifts, no paupers! 


This inviolable law of the emmet re- 
publie needs to be restated when we 
come now to consider what seems to be 
an exception thereto. We have seen that 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 684.—117 





the population of ant communities is 
largely composed of the larve and 
pupw, the helpless younglings from 
whom the future citizens must come, 
and whose nurture is the chief aim of 
the active commonwealth. 

These immature dependents are very 
numerous, so much so that one would 
think that they alone might tax the re 
sources of any society. Nor is it simply 
a problem of crude labor, quantitative 
energies herein involved. As an outside 
intelligence views the situation, there is 
a large field for the exercise of qualita 
tive energies also in the rearing of these 
youngling ants. 


We have already seen how the detai! 


if so-called “ courtiers,” in a cirele hf 
ceaseless vigilance around the feceund 
queen, manages to secure the eggs and 
transfer them to the charge of the nurs 
ing detail. It is manifest that the proc 
ess by which these minute specks of 
vitality that carry within them the fu 
ture of the community are tended 
cleaned, fed, shielded -from changes ef 
weather and all hostile influences—must 
involve a good deal of delicate and dis- 
criminating care. 
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The eges soon become larva —small, men would imply reflection and wise s« 
soft, and extremely fragile objects which lection and decision. 
need dainty handling to nurse into vig- This, of course, is reasoning that can 
orous life. They grow rapidly; and one be dismissed cavalierly with the ery of 
must suppose that the portioning of food “ Anthropomorphism !” Sut, in our ig 
to the changing grades of age and norance of insect psychies, and our in 
strength requires such qualities as we are ability to grasp and analyze sympathet 
wont to aseribe to a considerate mind. ically that psychic force which we eall 

Again, as the larvee pass into the pupa instinct, what remains for us but to 
stage they demand a different character judge discreetly and proportionately thi 
of treatment, which must eall into play mental processes of our little brothers 
faculties, or at least activities, that with of the ant city by the rules which or 
der our decisions upon the operation of 
the human mind? This is not an 






























thropomorphism, but necessary reasoning 
from analogy. 

The point upon which we ought to 
insist is that absolutely truthful report 
be made of insect actions. The inner 





spring of those actions, perhaps, we may 
take liberty to discuss after our own 
fashion. And when we see such striking 
resemblances between the conduct of 
social ants and that of men, is it un- 
reasonable to suppose therefor some 
. : small degree of likeness in psychie ori- 
gin’ Or, is it required, in order to sup- 
port the dignity and superiority of man, 





that we should deny to insects upon their 
vastly narrower sphere of activity any- 
thing like analogous psychic impulses ¢ 





Besides the fertile queen or queens 
and the host of brooding larvae, our ant 
community is taxed with the support of 
the virgin queens and males. These are 
the “flying ants” that the naturalist 
often hears of as the “strange species’ 
which some tyro observer has seen and 
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reports as a rare phenomenon, And such 
it is, even to the experienced entomolo- 
gist, though not in the sense of an un- 
usual occurrence. 

For ants are not apterous insects, un- 
less we take the worker as the original 
type of the order. The parents of nearly 
ill known species have, and from a_ re- 
mote period have had, wings. These have 
been lost to the maternal stocks through 
the exigencies of an underground or 
interarboreal habitat; and the winged 
forms have been preserved in females 
and males to favor that flight and com- 
merce in the air by which species have 
been preserved and distributed. The 
swarming of winged ants on a soft Sep- 
tember day is a sight not easily forgot- 
ten by a new observer, and which is not 
apt to lose its interest to the adept. As 
often as the writer has seen it, he still 
feels the thrill of excitement that per- 
vades the commune as he sees the hosts 
of winged creatures pour out of the 
formicary gates. 

Here, beneath a young apple-tree, is 
a nest whose existence had not been sus- 
pected until, in passing it, the free soil 
around the trunk was seen to be alive 
with a seething mass of yellow ants— 
males, females, and workers intermin- 
gled. They ascend the tree, whose sur- 
face is fairly covered with them. The 
gauzy wings of the sexed forms glisten 
in the sunlight as they march along. 
The werkers hurry back and _ forth 
among the hordes upon the ground. 
Some join the column upon the tree 
trunk. They seem to encourage their 
winged protégés to take flight, even nip- 
ping them at times with their jaws to 
hasten departure. They are in a fever 
of excitement. 

And well they may be. For this is the 
grand event to which a good half of the 
summer’s work has steadily led. Thence- 
forth the commune shall be free from 
the immense burden of supporting this 
army of non-workers. How many of 
them there are! Numbers are continu- 
ally taking flight, away into the brilliant 
sunshine, until they are lost to sight. 
Sut others still are streaming out of the 
city gates to join their winged comrades 
on the tree. 

Like scenes are enacted at two other 
points—the farther twelve feet distant, 
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under a young pear-tree; the nearer in 
the shaven orchard sod, midway between 
the two. These three centres of agita- 
tion seem to be parts of a common move- 
ment < 


f one great community, whose 
subterranean quarters intercommunicate 
across the intervening space. Ere night 
fall the crowds of winged forms have 
disappeared and the city gates are soli- 
tary. And this throng of creatures, 
many hundreds of them, had been whol- 
ly dependent for food and care upon 
the workers of the colony during the 
entire summer! 

Again, on a warm day late in June 
or early in July, one may see the air, at 
a short distance above the ground, and 
for many square yards around, filled so 
thickly with flying insects that they seem 
like a thin cloud of quivering mist. 
They are the sexed forms of a small 
species of Lasius, whose inconspicuous 
nests are spread numerously over the 
lawn and field. 

Many of these make their exit and 
marriage-flight at the same time. They 
rise and fall, and weave in and out 
through the quivering air in their ma- 
ting evolution, sporting in the sunlight. 
They fill one with wonder that such a 
feeble folk as rule the weak communi- 
ties whence they issue could bear the 
burden of nurturing into maturity such 
swarms of dependents. 

Sut considerable as are these outputs 
of non-workers, they do not strike the 
imagination so forcibly as some of the 
well-authenticated accounts of immense 
marriage-flights of ants that have been 
published.* It seems incredible that the 
whole surface of a lake—of two lakes, 
in fact—should be covered so_ thickly 
with these winged creatures that they 
could be pushed up by passing boats into 
windrows several inches high and ex- 
tending from shore to shore on all sides. 
Yet such was the observation of the late 
Mr. William C. Prime, of New York 
City, published by the author’s request 
in the Journal of Commerce. The scene 
of the incident was Lake Lonesome and 
another lake in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. 


*See for details Chapter Il. of the 
author’s Nature's Craftsmen: Field Days 
with Insects and Araneads. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 
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It 


not a 


that this is 


Such disasters 


is interesting to note 


novel occurrence, 
haye marked the history of flying ants 
from the earliest ages. Professor William 
M. Wheeler, of New York, the 
summer of 1906 the Florissant fields 
of Colorado, noted for their rich yields 
of fossil insects and spiders. This 
cient lies 


spent 
in 


Florissant lake - basin among 
low-wooded hills and ravines. 
At the pe riod of 
of the 


Vi ted 


a series of 
the Oligocene division 
this ele- 
beautiful 
It was hemmed in 


hills, 


Tertiary geological era, 


lake must have been a 


sheet ot 
all 


fresh water. 


on sides by granitie whos 


wooded slopes came to the water's edge 


in this phase not unlike Lake Lonesome, 
among the White Mountains. Professor 
Wheeler informs the author that his col- 
lections show 
abundant 


the fossil ants to be more 
But 
only males and females are represented, 
indicating that had 
the during 
precisely those 


than any other insects. 


these been sub- 


lake 
like 


merged in 
flight, 
Mr. Prime. 
Thus the vast 
interval be- 
tween the pres 
the 


eras 


marriage- 


reported by 


ent and 
Tertiary 
is bridged by a 
of 


which 


continuity 
habit 
joins 


in sub- 


stantial unity 
of social behav- 
ior the ants of 
with 
far 
an- 

In 
with 
this is Profess- 
Wheeler’s 
that 
hun- 





to-day 
of 


geological 


those 


tiquity. 
harmony 


or 
statement 
the eight 
dred specimens 
all 
long to extinet 
and undescrib- 


ed species, and 


secured be- 


all are wonder- 
fully like exist- 
forms. 





ing 
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numerable hosts of insects thus massed 
within a comparatively limited tield must 
have come from a great number of nests 
dispersed throughout that general local- 
ity. We may conclude that the cycle of 
maturity was completed simultaneously 
sim 
ilar favorable conditions united to induce 
flight. The intermin- 
vling of the various individual swarms 


as they 


in all these communities, and that 
contemporaneous 


were borne along by the wind 
sufticiently for the extraordi- 
nary massing of winged creatures which 
White 
wholly 
virgin 
queens and their male partners, in full 
maturity, have often been seen to be in- 


accounts 


were swept and into those 
Mountain This will not 


explain the phenomena; for the 


over 


lakes, 


habitants of the commune for a consid 
period marriage - flight. 
Evidently they are prepared for the exit 
long it and await 
for signal from nature, 
tent impulse or condition. 
Setting then, 


erable before 


before there- 


po- 


comes, 
some some 
the 


eycle 


aside, completed 
of 


as 


ma- 
the 
of 
this remarkable 
assembly, it is 


turity 


sole cause 


interesting and 
not improbable 
to suppose that 
a wave of sym- 
pathetic excite- 
ment, issuing 
from a 
nests, may have 
infected all the 
surrounding 

until 
common 
impulse the en- 
tire emmet pop- 
ulation of the 
mountainside 
was astir with 
the fever of 
flight. We 
know how in 
human 


cieties 


few 





section, 


by a 


sSo- 





neigh- 
boring families, 
towns, and 

apt 


cities are 





In every such 
the  in- 


case THe GRuB 


seized 
simul- 


to be 


NURSERY almost 
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taneously with a 
or 
spreads 


pleteness 


political or patriotic 
fervor or revival, that 
with a swiftness and com- 
that remarkable as 
to appear to many quite beyond known 
causes. With equal celerity and univer- 
sality, and equal mystery of psycholog- 
ical will panies 
communities 


religious 


so 


are 


cause, spread 

of eur 
Psychic contagions are not confined to 
men. The animal world, in some of its 
at 
to these, 


among 


armies and race, 


races, least, is subject thereto; and 
in measure, we may at- 
tribute the impulse that seizes at once 
the myriads of winged ants and 
them forth together. This impulse must 
be felt by the workers also, the rulers of 
the communes, if indeed it does not orig- 
inate with them; for their dependents 
are not always willing exiles from the 
favored precincts of the home nest. I 
have seen them turning back at first 
with manifest reluctance, and seeking to 


some 


sets 


»N 


THE PLAZA 


enter the city gates against the ungentle 
persuasion of the workers’ sharp mandi- 
bles. It 
the allied 
instinet, to banish 
sheltered life of ease 
tive homes. 

It is appalling to think that upon the 
industrious workers devolves the task of 


and 
natural 


requires such discipline, 
of a 


from 


mighty foree 


them their 


in their happy na- 


providing food, home quarters, and pro- 
tection 


for the many millions of robust 
creatures that were overwhelmed in the 
waters of Lonesome Lake, together with 
the multitudes that must have escaped. 
And all this in addition to the nurture 
and care of an equal or even greater 
number of the 
form of eggs, larve, and pupe. That 
this is and done effectively, 
a marvel of industry and devotion prob- 
ably unsurpassed in the records of ani- 
mal life. 

Why is this service undertaken? What 


immature citizens in 


done, 


1s 
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is the impelling force to such labors and 


sacrifice? The answer is not far to find. 


It is the inborn and ingrained instinct 
to preserve the species and the commune. 
For that ants live, and for that they 
die. Their life is ideally altruistic. 
Nature has so deeply fixed upon their 
organism the love of their own com- 
munity and their own kind that there 
seems to be no room for mere selfish 
pleasure of any sort. The necessity to 
maintain by their labors the host of 
males and virgin queens raises no op- 
position and apparently excites no ill 


will. It is a communal necessity. It is 


exacted by nature. That is enough—- 


for an ant citizen! 

[ have never noticed the faintest rip- 
ple of anger or rude treatment towards 
adult the 
castes, suggestive of envy or 


these dependents by working 


of impa- 
tience under their heavy burdens react- 
Their attitude is 


ing in violence. 


in- 
variably helpful when help is needed, 
and tolerant and good-tempered at all 


times. Not until the crisis moment of 
the commune has come, when the great 
exodus of the sexes is to begin, is there 
show of wish to be rid of their 
And that is controlled by the 
same imperative spirit of altruism to- 


wards the future of the race, and has in 


any 


charges. 


it no trace of personal cruelty or hate. 

Doubtless, in their brief and 
ous life the pleasures of appetite have 
some place, although indulged with ex- 
emplary moderation. 


strenu- 


Theirs, too, must 
be the satisfaction of all normal healthy 
natural work and in the 
achievement of daily rounds of duty. 
What may be the depth or quality of 
such feelings in ants we may not know; 


organisms in 


but surely kindly nature has not denied 
some just measure thereof to these faith- 
ful and laborious creatures! 
far as the observer can 


jut, as 
these are 
small factors in determining emmet be- 
havior. And, withal, work is work, in 
an city as elsewhere. Its burdens 
are often severe, its risks are great, and 
the number of workers daily maimed 
and slain in the course of duty is a 
heavy drain upon the vital resources of 
all such communities. 

Yet diligently their task is 
wrought, how cheerfully, how patiently, 
how bravely, how well! Silent 


note, 


ant 


how 


citizens 
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of the ant city! with all his godlike en- 
dowments, man may well consider your 
ways herein as worthy models for his 
own relations to the commonwealth and 
the common weal! It may be true that 
all this admirable conduct is wrought 
without moral and free 
will, such as mark “ articulate speaking 
men,” 


consciousness 
undesignedly, instinctively — an- 
tomatically, shall we Sut there it 
is! And it is there that Over- 
Thought and Over-Foree who appoints 
destiny and basal character for cities of 


say ¢ 


by 


ants as well as for cities of men. And 
by this bond and fellowship we may find 
a common ground for admiration and 


for imitation. 

We have seen that the first eggs laid 
by the ant queen are embryo workers. 
This follows necessarily the fact 
that from sin- 
gle and 
its 


from 
new communities arise 
fertile The 


growth of the society require that 


females. existence 
first members should be helpers and not 
Only the pioneer 
colony is strong enough in workers to 
add to the needful conditions of or- 
dinary life and growth the burden of 


dependents. when 


supporting the males and females do 
these appear. 
The author has not noted in newly 


dropped eggs any marks indicative of 
differences sex-eggs and 
eges; he know of observations 
by other connoisseurs to that effect. If 
such exist they are of a subtle charac- 
ter and escape ordinary observation. But 
as the eggs develop into larve and begin 


between ecaste- 


nor does 


to grow, they are easily separated into 
groups by their size according to the 
nature of castes in any specific nest. So, 
also, when the larve have spun them- 
selves into their the workers 
and the females issue from the large co- 
coons, and both appear with their own 
distinetive characters. There is no 
clusion of workers for special feeding 
and care in order to produce queens, as 
with The larve lie in common 
heaps, and share, as far as can be noted, 
precisely the same amount of feeding 
and attention. The worker 
well as the males and females, show at 
once after emergence from the pupal 
stage their distinctive characteristics, 
not only in size, but in such a striking 


cocoons, 


se- 


bees. 


castes, as 





ANT 


peculiarity as the unusual development 
of the head of the soldier caste in genera 
like Pheidole and Atta. 

When the imago life is achieved, the 
radical difference between the sexes and 
the worker The 
workers excel in complex instincts, and 


forms soon appears. 
as they turn to their various duties, here- 
tofore 
miners, 


deseribed, as nurses, builders, 


sentinels, warriors, 


foragers, 


ete., the V 


plas- 
ticity of temperament that suggests the 


sanitarians, display a 
possession of mental powers of decided, 
though limited, 
much less marked in the virgin queens, 
But 
en- 


qualities. These are 
where, indeed, they scarcely appear. 
after feecundation, dealation, and 
trance nest - founding, there is a 
rapid latent 
into action which their important 


upon 
development of qualities 
role 
requires. 

On the other hand, the males are phe 
nomenally stupid. They are unable to 
distinguish friends from foes, or to find 
their way back home when they wander 
The points in which 
they are richly endowed are the eyes and 


from their nests. 
antennmw, the two sense organs which are 
connected with the brain, and give that 
keenness of sight and smell required for 
their especial function in life—to possess 
themselves of the female during their 
nuptial flight. 

With these ethnological facts closely 
corresponds the structure of the brain 
in the three forms that constitute an ant 
community. This admirably 
Dr. Forel* in his figures of 
the brains of the worker, queen, and male 
of Lasius The brain is 
relatively large in the worker, the cortical 
portion extremely rich in cellular ele- 
It is much smaller in the female, 
and is almost vestigial in the male, al- 
though in the latter the optie and olfac- 
tory lobes are large. 


has been 


shown by 


fuliginosus. 


ments, 


Life within the precincts of ant cities 
is largely hidden from the outside world. 
However, may get fairly truthful 
glimpses thereof from studies of formi- 
caries arranged in glass vessels. Many 
such, which were artificial only in their 


one 


*Ants and Some Other Insects. 
August Forel. Translated from the German 
by Professor William M. Wheeler. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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limited spheres and furnished food—for 
they were built up by the inmates whol 
ly upon their own lines—have yielded 
the author numerous facts and_ hints 
from which he d 


life 


has pictured images of 


interior that cannot be far from 


ates) 


& x 


THE BRAINS OF ANTS—WoORKER, QUEEN, MALE 


After Forel 


and 
around the nest exteriors, and analysis 
of the mounds themselves, have added to 
the accuracy of such inferences. 

But and we 
are left largely to conjecture in repre- 


correct. Observation of actions on 


much remains unknown, 
senting the life of the winged males and 
females that fill up the cavernous rooms 
and crowd the galleries of the Allegheny 
mound-makers and similar emmet archi- 
We the industrious 


passing one to 


tects. ean fancy 


workers from another 
among these throngs of winged depend- 
ents, feeding them from the liquid sweets 
stored within their crops during fora- 
ging trips. 

arrivals from 


How eagerly are welcomed 
the outer world of these 
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And 
comers hasten to their task! 
boarding school could 
heartier greeting in their living-quarters 
to the latest laden 
with spoils storeroom kitchen, 
than they We 
and the general stir as the food-bearers 
round; the flutter of wings, the 
haste and hustling of greedy ones after 
undue 


zealously the in- 
A bevy of 
not 


voyagers! how 


boys give 
home : 
and 
see the crowding 


arrival from 
of 


rece ive. 


come 


por- 
tions, since 
even 


hill 


exempt 


an ant- 


is not 
from 

We 
note the agita 
that fol 
lows in the trail 


such traits. 
tion 


of the minister 
ing ants as they 
push their way 
point to 
point, until 
their exhausted 


from 


supply 
them 


warns 
to retire 
from the 
What 
pleasures 
of 


tite are open to 


scene. 
other 
than 
those appe 
these winged 
dependents ? 
The pleasure of 
work is denied 
them by nature. 
The 


history 


natural 
of 


insects 


bh 
cial 


gives no exam 
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Such a subterranean is, from 
our standpoint, passed in darkness. But 
we are not to conclude that the same or 
even an analogous condition exists for 
our emmet There may 
reach them vibratory remnants of light- 


career 


cave - dwellers. 


rays, in measure and quality quite be- 
yond human but which 
suffice for ants. Moreover, those remark- 
able olfactory organs, the 


so 


appreciation, 
antenna, are 
extended 
and flexible, so 
and 
of 
conveying a 
of 
environing 


sensitive 
so capable 
knowledge 


and 
that 
they may easily 
supplement 
even supply the 
deti- 
ciency of light. 
Be that as it 
may, the writer, 
after the 
careful 
tion of 
he is 
has never been 


conditions 
relations, 


or 


seeming 


most 
atten- 
which 
capable, 


able to note in 
any species the 
slightest 
or 


shock 
shrinking 
when ants issue 
from their for 
micary 

into the 
light, such 


gates 
sul- 


as 





of more 
absolute idlers 
than they. Does 
time 


ples 
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hang 

heavy as they plunge through the gal- 
leries, jostled by the miners and builders, 
who pay little heed to them as they run 
to and fro with their burdens? In the 
domed chambers wherein they congregate, 
and the swelling bays that the 
strain of traftie upon the galleried gang- 
ways, they huddle and preen their coats, 
and sleep. What other activities engage 
their attention in this listless life, in the 
midst of their strenuous supporters, it 
were vain, perhaps, further to conjecture. 


relieve 


one would 
in 
organized after 
our human 
fashion. Of 
course, the passage through the vestibule 
of the gateway, where it exists, affords 
an opportunity (were needed) to 


ez- 
pect beings 
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such 


adapt the eve to such an extreme change. 
But in our mountain mound-builders, and 
other species of like ‘habit, there is no 
measurable vestibule. 
ments of the ants are so rapid that their 
plunge out of darkness into full light 


3esides, the move- 


seems to be instantaneous. As all the 


varied labors of the workers are carried 


on within the subterranean passages 
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and rooms without the least embarrass- 
ment, those places cannot be so cheerless 
to the winged idlers as one might fancy. 
Perhaps the monotony of their inactive 
career, in such sharp contrast with that 
of their protectors, may be the chief 
factor in their discomfort, if any such 
there be. 


Breaks in the monotony of this un- 
derground life come to the virgin queens 
and males in oceasional visits to the 
outer air. These were especially ob- 
served during studies of the agricultural 
ants of Texas (Pogonomyrmex 
tus), in the neighborhood of Austin. 
Such excursions were frequent, and were 
evidently made simply to enjoy a bit 
of sport in the sunshine. Both sexes 
bobbing in and out of the 
gates, peeping forth and quickly with- 
drawing, and again venturing one or 
feet distant from the entrance 
upon the smooth disk that surrounds 
it. However, they rarely went far 
and were quick to 
any sound or 


barba- 


were seen 


two 


the gate, 
within at 
picion of danger. 
One female reached a grass-stalk near 


beyond 


retire sus- 


the pavement’s edge, and amused herself 
by swinging upon the blade. On the 
broad plaza of one city, half a dozen or 
more young queens were out at the same 
Their play took the form of run- 
ning up a large pebble near the gate, 
facing the wind, rising to a rampant 
posture, and so down again. Several 
having ascended the stone at one time, 
there ensued a playful passage-at-arms 
for position. They nipped one another 
gently with their mandibles, and chased 
one another from favorite spots. Their 
whole demeanor was that of a party of 
romping youth playing “tag” or “hold 
the fort” upon a big rock. 

While the young queens lightly nipped 
one another in their game, as dogs at 
play will do, it was noticed that they 
never took such liberty with the work- 
ers. The latter evidently kept 
watch upon the sporting princesses. 
They occasionally saluted them with 
their antenne in the usual way, or touch- 
ed them at the abdomen, but did not in- 
terfere with the sport. Their attitude 
reminded one of that of an under- 
teacher or usher charged with the duty 
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of conducting or overseeing a bevy of 
seminary girls in 
in the open air. 

In order to test the strictness of this 
watch, one of the group was thrown by 
a quick motion of the hand from the 
vicinage of the gate to the verge of the 
plaza. She was instantly surrounded by 
several workers, who began a determined 
effort to control her action, trying to 
compel her to return towards the gate, 
The queenling was confused or stubborn, 
and opposed her strength quite vigorously 
to the purpose of the guard. For some 
time the party floundered among the 
stumps of grass-stalks in the little clear- 
ing on the margin of the plaza, the bulky 
form of the one stubbornly set against 
the quiet persistence of the others. It 
was noticeable that the guards carefully 
abstained from anything like hurtful 
violence to their charge, and that she 
did not attempt to escape by flight. The 
issue of this trial of will-power was not 
determined, for the refractory queen was 
needed as a specimen. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the 
worker castes were never seen at play. 
If records have been made by other ob- 
servers of such light behavior on their 
part, the author has not noted them. 
The truth seems to be that their life is 
so strenuous from its first experiences of 
imagohood to the end of their career 
that there is no time for recreations of 
any sort. Work, work, ceaseless work on 
their endless round of duty, is their lot, 
varied only by scant periods for eating, 
for sleep, for personal cleansing, and 
ceeasional mutual “shampooing.” The 
amusements of ant communities, such 
as they are, are limited to the dependent 
leisure classes. However, it must be re- 
membered that all of the routine labor 
is not of the exacting sort, like mining 
and nursing. Moreover, as we have seen, 
the liberty to “knock off work” at will 
is one of the inalienable privileges of 
the caste workers—one that is freely 
used, but apparently never abused. No 
doubt, under such a rule, they get more 
satisfaction, one might even say more 
enjoyment, out of life than winged 
idlers whose career is shut in and restrict- 
ed at so many points that they seem to 
be little more than privileged prisoners 
of state. 


their daily exercise 
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BY RICHARD 


HE poet lay dying. He was not a 
T good gray poet. Indeed, some of 

those who pass judgments upon 
complex lives, with the spontaneity of 
simple ignorance, would no doubt have 
called him the bad gray poet. Though 
he was hardly forty, there were already 
snow-drifts here and there among his 
thick locks. 

For a long while he had known that 
he was soon to die. Dreams had told 
him, and he had seen it written on the 
faces that looked at him in the street. 
The foreknowledge did not in the least 
trouble him. Indeed, while he was far 
from being a lachrymose sentimentalist, 
and life had for him even more zest than 
when he was a boy, yet he had for some 
time been weary of the long battle, and 
the news was less the threat of death 


than the promise of rest. 


And now the rest was coming. There 
was only one consideration that made 
him cling to life; or rather, suddenly 
rouse himself to wrest a short reprieve. 
It was the last sentiment his numerous 
detractors would have believed of him. 
Like all really great poets, he was much 
in debt. Debt, indeed, had hovered like 
a raven, or rather a cloud of ravens, 
croaking over the whole course of his 
life. In his secret heart, and even in 
oceasional outspoken utterance, he held 
that the world owed him far more than 
he owed it; yet it should not be said 
of him that he died in debt! Therefore 
he had girded himself up to one last 
tremendous orgy of creation, so that his 
creditors should be paid to the uttermost 
farthing. His friends, who knew noth- 
ing of the summons that had come to 
him, for he looked like living for years, 
marvelled at the sudden outburst of his 
energy. Sometimes, in a mood of fan- 
tastic irony, he would say to them, 
“Do you know what keeps me alive?” 
And he would answer, “My creditors” 
—to their shouts of derisive laughter. 


LE 


Death of the Poet 
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Imagine Pagan Wasteneys 
thought to his creditors! 

3ut it was true for all that, as Was- 
teneys’s familiar doctor could attest; for 
on one occasion Wasteneys, being taken 
with a sudden attack of the heart and 
apparently near death, had burst into 
tears—not at the thought of his wife, 
not at the thought of his two little girls, 
but at the thought of his creditors. 
After all, he was to die in debt! That 
thought alone obsessed him, leaving room 
for no other—tenderness. However, oxy- 
gen granted him still another reprieve, 
and once more he worked like a madman, 
till at last he had written enough. 

Then, laying down his pen upon the 
desk for the last time, he said, “I am 
ready to die.” 

Thereon his valet undressed him, tak 
ing away the clothes he had worn for 
the last time, and the poet luxuriously 
stretched himself in the white bed, from 
which no duty would ever call him to 
rise again. : 

For a long while he lay back dreamily 
enjoying the thought—of his readiness to 
die. At last he had been able to wring 
from life the privilege to die. 

The faces of his creditors came back 
to him with a positive beauty, haloed, 
so to speak, with this last shining 
achievement. Honest, true-hearted men, 
he felt that he should care a little to look 
in their faces once more and shake their 
hands. Indeed, he almost regretted that 
he had to die when he thought of their 
honest faces. What a beautiful world 
when to the eyes of a dying poet his 
creditors even seem beautiful! 

Presently he sent for his lawyer, who 
had helped him through many a difficult 
pass,—and when the lawyer had come, he 
stretched out his hands to him. 

“Old friend,” he cried, “ congratulate 
me. At last the bankrupt has his dis- 
charge. The court allows me to die .. .” 

“Rubbish!” answered the lawyer; 


giving a 
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“none of your death’s-head humor. But 
you really mean that you have finished 
book? I do indeed congratulate 


” 


your 
you. ss 
“Yes! My last book. Unless I should 
be expected to write for my living in 
some other world, I have written my 
last word, dipped my pen in ink for the 
last time .. .” 

The lawyer gently bantered him. “ If 
only it were true,” he said, “ what good 
news for your readers! .. .” 

“Laugh as much as you like... but 
you will see. A very few days will show.” 

“You fantastic fellow... what do 
you mean? You know there is nothing 
whatever the matter with you. You can- 
not die without some disease, or by some 
accident—unless you intend to be so 
commonplace as to commit suicide . . .” 

“No! none of those,” answered Was- 
teneys, with his odd smile; “I am going 
to die—out of sheer weariness; and, by 
the way, I want you to insist upon this 
epitaph being engraved upon my urn: 
‘Pagan Wasteneys. Born 1866; bored to 
death—1905.’ ” 

“Of course I will promise no such 
thing,” answered the lawyer. 

“Well, then I must instruct some 
mortuary engraver myself. ... But tell 
me,—you have brought with you the 
schedule of my debts? How much ex- 
actly do they amount to?” 

The lawyer drew a bulky paper from 
his pocket. 

“Here is the schedule,” he said, and 
then glancing at the total of many pages 
of figures, he answered, “ They are close 
on ten thousand pounds... .” 

“°Tis a good round sum,” said the 
poet, “but in two years I have earned 
it, every penny, and more besides.” 

“Tt is marvellous,” said the lawyer. 

“Tt sounds like a dream,” said the 
poet, “but it is true. Think what fun 
one might have with ten thousand pounds 
—if one were not going to die .. .” 

“Or pay one’s debts at last,” laughed 
the lawyer. 

“That reminds me that I have a fancy 
for the manner of paying them, in which 
I hope you will humor me. I wish to 
pay each creditor in person, and I wish 
to pay him in solid gold. I would, there- 
fore, ask you to send out a notice in- 
viting them here at noon to-day week; 
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that is, Wednesday week—I shall not die 
till Friday.” 

Though he was quite serious, the poet 
could not help laughing at the final 
touch, and the lawyer joined in. “ You 
humbug!” he exclaimed; but, for all that, 
the poet was able to convince 
his seriousness after a while. 

“T would have them pass before me 
one by one, as I lie propped up on pillows 
on my death-bed, and I shall expect each 
one first to bend down and kiss my hand. 
Then a clerk will call out his name in 
a loud voice, and the amount of the debt, 
and another clerk shall weigh out to him 
the amount in gold . . . I intend it to be 
a kind of triumphal lying in state. But 
we can discuss the details later. 
I feel a little tired. The shadows are 
already weighing down my eyelids .. .” 
and the poet laughed again his sad sin- 
ister laugh; though, indeed, it was true 
enough, as the lawyer, looking at him, 
could not fail to note. 

“Good night, old said the 
poet; “come and me again to- 
morrow;” and when the lawyer had gone 
he once more stretched himself out in 
the bed, luxuriously murmuring the 
lines he had murmured nightly for so 
many years: 


him of 


exact 


friend,” 


see 


“Tf rest be sweet at close of day 
For tired hands and tired feet, 
How good at last to rest for aye 
If rest be sweet.” 


The lying in state, as the poet grimly 
called it, was conducted exactly as he 


had conceived it. At first the lawyer 
had protested that to expect your honest 
English tradesman to bow the knee and 
kiss the hand of one of his debtors was 
out of the question. 

“Take my word, friend,” said the poet, 
“when a tradesman is going to be paid 
a debt he had given up for lost, he will 
not be particular as to the manner in 
which he receives it. Indeed, he will be 
so thankful for it that it will be a nat- 
ural impulse to fall upon his knees .. . 
And if they demur,” he added, laughing 
his half-boyish, half-wicked, and quite 
creepy laugh, “tell them that it is the 
fancy of a dying man.” 

When the noon of Wednesday came, 
the poet lay in his great bed awaiting 
his creditors. There had only been a 
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week since his talk with his lawyer, but 
even that good-natured sceptic had come 
to admit the truth of his client’s predic- 
tion. No one could look on that weary 
form stretched so straight and slim under 
the clothes, or upon that worn ivory face, 
without reading the unmistakable signs. 

“Do you believe it now?” said the poet 
to his lawyer. “It is only a jest—you 
must not take it too seriously. It is only 
death. Don’t be unhappy, old friend. I 
wish I could make you know how good 
it feels—to be dying.” 

Then a little soft-voiced clock chimed 
twelve times. 

“ Now for the fun .. .” said the poet, 
looking up to his friend, with his eyes 
filled with laughter. 

Tt had been his whim to have his room 
draped in purple, and over his bed hung 
a great wreath of laurel still in flower. 
At one side of the large room was a 
table also covered in purple, on which 
were arranged twelve great pyramids of 
gold pieces, and on two other tables close 
by were two large bags of orange-colored 
leather overflowing with silver. 

As the clock chimed twelve, two foot- 
men clad in a livery of dull-gold silk, 
with sprigs of laurel worked upon the 
collars of their coats, threw open the 
folding-doors of the spacious room, and 
a crowd of awed and almost sepulchral 
English tradesmen entered in a hushed 
and timorous fashion. They were dressed 
appropriately, as for a funeral, and a few 
of them wore crape round their hats. 
They trod softly, like butlers, and were 
evidently a good deal overawed and in- 
deed frightened. 

And in truth it was a scene calculated 
to astonish. For as they entered, there 
facing them in the middle of the room 
lay Wasteneys, with his eyes closed and 
his hands crossed, and the great laurel 
wreath over his head; and to his right, 
at one side of the room, stood the table 
heaped with gold, which glittered still 
more brightly beneath the beams of 
twelve immense candlesticks. If any- 
thing could gleam brighter, it was the 
eyes of the creditors, whose expression 
was a mixture of gaping astonishment 
at the piled-up gold and hushed won- 
der at the white distinguished figure in 
the bed. 

When they were seated on the gilded 


Empire chairs provided for them, a secre- 
tary clad in black rose from a seat by 
the dying man’s side and read a brief 
salutation, in which Pagan Wasteneys, a 
poet of the realm of England, desired 
upon his death-bed to thank in person 
those honorable mercers and general pur- 
veyors who had for so manly years shown 
him so great a consideration in respect 
of certain moneys which he owed them 
in exchange for certain necessities of ex- 
istence—among which necessities luxu- 
ries, of course, being included. Mr. 
Wasteneys desired to add that his delay 
to satisfy these obligations had come of 
no wilful neglect on his part, but. had 
been occasioned by the many sorrows— 
not to speak of the many expenses—in- 
cident to the profession of a poet. He 
had invited them to meet him for the 
last time in this way that he might per- 
sonally express his gratitude to them— 
at the same moment that he satisfied his 
indebtedness, with compound interest at 
five per cent. 

As the secretary concluded with this 
eloquent peroration, Wasteneys opened 
his eyes for the first time, and raised his 
head from the pillow, with a weary at- 
tempt at a bow, and motioned with his 
hand towards the company—his hand 
thereafter lying white and fragile on the 
side of the bed. For a moment a smile 
flickered over his lips, but only his lawyer 
observed it, and, next moment, he was 
gravely prepared for the conclusion of 
the ceremony. 

Presently a clerk dressed in a prim 
costume of the finest broadcloth rose and 
called out the name of Peter Allardyce, 
vintner—the names of the creditors being 
called out in alphabetical order,—at the 
same time naming the sum of £763.19.7 
as due to him, inclusive of interest at 
five per cent. At the summons, a shy, 
ruddy man of country build rose from 
his chair, and being led by one of the 
footmen to the dying man’s side, bent 
down and kissed the frail hand on the 
coverlet. Wasteneys acknowledged the 
courtesy with a tired smile, and Mr. 
Allardyce was then conducted by the foot- 
man to the table piled with gold, where 
another clerk, also dressed in broadcloth, 
like his fellow, weighed out to him the 
amount of his debt, pouring the bright 
gold into a great bag of purple leather. 
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“ William Dimmock,” once more cried 
out the first clerk, “livery-stable keeper, 
for carriage-hire, the sum of £378.10.3, 
inclusive of interest at five per cent.” 

A lean, horsy little man thereon rose 
from his chair and went through the 
same ceremony as his predecessor, re- 
tiring also with a great bag of purple 
leather bursting with gold pieces. 

And so the odd ceremony proceeded. 
It would be tedious to follow it through 
its details; though one may observe that 
of all the creditors that followed, the 
heaviest were Peter Markham, florist, and 
Jasper Dyce, jeweller, for flowers and 
gems lavished by the dying man on for- 
gotten women. 

When it was all over, and Wastenevys 
was left alone with his lawyer and his 
physician, he buried his face in the pil- 
lows, and laughed as if his heart would 
break—laughed indeed so violently that 
his physician had to warn him that 
such mirth was dangerous in his present 
state—unless, indeed, he wished to die 
of laughter 

“No, indeed,” said Wasteneys; “I 
have other farewells to make. But, oh, 
wasn’t it delicious! And think of it— 
like the village blacksmith, I owe not 
any man! What honest, kind fellows 
they were! I am so glad to have seen 
them before I die.” 

“You must see no one else to-day,” 
said his physician, presently, “if you 
wish to make those other farewells.” 

“T have still to-morrow and most of 
Friday. I shall go out, like Falstaff, 
‘even at the turning of the tide,” he 
said, laughing softly at himself, as he had 
done all his life, and repeating to himself 
the phrase that had romantically touched 
his faney—* even at the turning of the 
tide! . . . even at the turning of the tide!” 

“What am I dying of, doctor?” he 
said, presently. 

“T can see no reason why you should 
be dying at all,” answered the physician, 
“unless it is pure whim.” 

“Perhaps it is partly that,” said the 
poet, “ but I think it is chiefly because— 
I have lived. To live longer would be 
mere repetition. I have just enjoyed the 
last new experience life had to give me— 
and I almost think it was the most won- 
derful of all. It was the last touch of 
romance needed to complete a romantic 
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life—to have paid my debts! You are 
right. That was indeed enough excite- 
ment for one day. I will sleep now—the 
happiest man in the world.” 

Ife had hardly finished speaking before 
he had fallen into one of those sudden 
deep sleeps that come and go fitfully with 
the dying. He lay on his back, his hands 
crossed, and a smile of infinite serenity 
and thankfulness on his face. Over his 
head hung the great laurel wreath, still 
in flower eee 

Still in flower! 

“Tt is strange that he should choose 
so deliberately to die—for he has still a 
great future in store for him,” said the 
physician to himself as he went out, 
giving on his way certain instructions 
to the nurse-in-waiting. 

The physician, like the majority of 
human beings, confounded the length of a 
man’s life with the success of it—as was, 
perhaps, peculiarly natural in a man 
whose business was the lengthening of 
human existence. To die before sixty 
was to him a form of failure, and he 
himself, already sixty-three, was still, 
with childish eagerness, pursuing certain 
prizes, professional and social, at which 
Wasteneys would indeed have smiled. He 
dreamed, for instance, of a knighthood. 
Now one of Wasteneys’s great fears had 
been that he should not be in a position 
to die before he was knighted. That had 
in some degree accounted for the fury 
of his production during the last two 
years. He would not indeed have dis- 
dained to have been made a lord, but 
that necessitated living so much longer, 
and writing so many moré words—and 
really it was not worth it. He regarded 
his life as completed—at least to his own 
satisfaction. To take it up again would 
be to begin an entirely new career. Al- 
ready, as rich men are said to go 
through two or three fortunes, Wasteneys 
had run through three careers. Three 
seemed enough. He had won all the 
prizes he cared for. The rest could only 
be humorous. So, “ Good-by, proud world; 
I’m going home!” 

Next morning, when his toilet had been 
made for him by the beautiful nurse-in- 
waiting and his faithful man servant, 
Wasteneys received his physician and his 
lawyer; and then, as the little clock 
chimed the hour of noon, he said, 
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“Tt is time for me to begin my fare- 
wells.” 

He made it evident that he wished to 
be alone, except for his old friend the 
lawyer. So, when the two were left to- 
gether in the room, he turned.to the 
lawyer and said, 

“Dear friend, bring me the 
Face 


Jeautiful 
” adding, “ the key is here under 
my pillow.” 

Taking the key, the lawyer unlocked 
an old cabinet in a shadowy corner of 
ihe room, and presently returned to the 
bedside, carrying in his hands a small 
urn of exquisite workmanship. Placing 
it on a low table near to the poet’s hand, 
the lawyer, who had been the confidant 
of the poet’s tragedy, made a sign of un- 
derstanding, and left the room. 

On the wall facing the end of the 
poet’s bed had hung for seven years the 
pieture of a marvellously beautiful girl. 
She was so exceptional in her beauty that 
to attempt description of her would be 
futile. Suffice it that her face—framed 
in night-black hair, and tragically lit by 
enormous black eyes—was chiefly re- 
markable for the nobility of its expression 
and for its sense of elemental power. It 
was a face full of silence—a dark flower 
of a face, so to say, rooted deep down 
in the mysterious strengths of nature. If 
one may use such an expression of a 
thing so delicate, she seemed like a rock 
of beauty, against which a whole world 
of men might dash their tribute hearts 
in vain. Other faces might seem more 
attractive, more formally beautiful, but 
to few faces had it been given to con- 
centrate the cold imperialism of beauty 
as it was concentrated in this exqui- 
site face. 

This face was the real meaning of the 
poet’s life. The rest was mere badinage, 
sereening a sad heart. This face was 
the real meaning of the poet’s gladness 
at his approaching death. This life held 
no more expectations for him—but the 
next? Who knows?—perhaps to-morrow 
night he would be with her in Paradise. 

Looking long at the picture of the 
Beautiful Face, he turned—to the Beau- 
tiful Face itself; for it had now been 
silver dust for four years. Drawing the 
urn to him, he read once more the 
name upon the little gold plate let 
into the bronze: 
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Meriel Wasteneys: Died March 16, 1900. 


And underneath the name he read some 
lines inscribed upon the gold: 
O Beauty, art thou also dust? 
These silver ashes—can it be 
That you, thus silting through my hand, 
Once made a madman out of me! 


“And a madman still,” he added, 
laughing sadly to himself. 

Then raising the lid of the urn, he 
looked in. The white ash filled but half 
the little urn. Gently thrusting in his 
hand, he let the ashes sift through his 
long fingers over and over again, and as 
he did so he gazed at the Beautiful Face 
upon the wall... 

After a while he replaced the lid upon 
the urn, and lay back with closed eyes— 
thinking of it all. 

Presently the lawyer returned softly 
into the room, and fancying him asleep, 
was about to leave again, but Wasteneys 
had heard him. 

“Ts that you?” he said. 
I kbave said good-by. 
my ashes are to lie.” 

The lawyer assented, locking the urn 
once more in the cabinet, and bringing 
the key back again to Wasteneys. The 
little urn, as I have said, was as yet only 
half filled. 

The two friends sat silent together for 
a long time, saying nothing, for there was 
nothing to say. Both knew all. 

After a while the poet turned to his 
friend. “ Will you ask Isabel, my wife, 
to come to me?” he said. And presently 
there entered the room a woman so 
fragilely beautiful that she seemed to be 
made of moonbeams. She was indeed, 
compared to the Beautiful Face on the 
wall, as the moon to the sun. That, alas! 
had been her place in the poet’s life. She 
had been the moon to the Beautiful Face. 
And yet, in his strange way, the poet had 
always loved her, deep down— 

“Very deep down!” she used to say 
sometimes, with a sad smile. 

As she came and sat beside him, he took 
her face tenderly in his hands, and looked 
and looked into her fairy blue eyes without 
a word. A curiously lined face it was 
for so young a woman—all beautiful sil- 
ver lines filled with delicate refinements 
of thought and feeling. “ Suffering,” 
said the ignorant world, attributing these 


“ Come to me. 
You know where 
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silver lines to the unfaithfulness of the 
poet. Yet, as a matter of fact, Isabel’s 
face had been hardly less lined when she 
was twenty. The poet and the years to- 
gether had barely added half a dozen 
lines. In fact, nature had seemed to 
intend, when making Isabel’s face, to show 
that beauty is something more than vel- 
vet skin and dreamy eyes and rounded 
contours; to prove that nothing is needed 
for the making of a beautiful face but— 
light. Isabel’s face, indeed, seemed made 
of light. The lines in it were like rays 
of brightness, and her eyes like deep 
springs of purest radiance. 

There was, after all, something in 
Isabel’s face that the poet had seen only 
there, something “fairy” that he had 
never ceased loving better than anything 
else in the world. But Life had had its 
way with them. Strong currents beyond 
the control of either had torn them apart, 
brought them together again, and then 
again torn them apart. Still, they had 
never really lost faith in each other’s na- 
tures, and though an impertinent world 
had misunderstood their mutual forbear- 
ance, they had never misunderstood 
each other. 

“Tsabel!” said the poet, still holding 
her face like a star in his hands, “I am 
going to die, and I have called you to 
congratulate me—as I know so wise a 
girl will. For we both know, better than 
any one, that it is best.” 

Isabel’s eyes filled with tears, and re- 
leasing her face from his hands, she 
buried it in the bedelothes. Presently 
mastering her feeling, she raised her head 

gain, and looking with infinite pity into 
the poet’s eyes, she said: 

“Oh, my dear boy,—cannot you be hu- 
man at last: just once before you die? 
I have always thought of you like some 
Undine, a beautiful, gentle, elemental 
being,—lacking only a human soul. In- 
deed, sometimes I have thought of you 
as a god—sitting aloof from our every- 
day little interests —but God knows I 
have loved you all the time, and you only 
shall I love in all my life “i 

The poet once more took her face in 
his hands, and looking into her Nereid 
eyes, he said: “ Wife, dear wife,—for- 
give the sorrow I have brought you. If 
there was any joy, remember that. Life 
is very difficult, very strange. It was all 
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no fault of ours, not even mine. I see 
it now very clearly—now that I am dying. 
1 see how wrong I have been,—I see how 
right. I see how right you have been,— 
I see how wrong. Let us forgive each 
other. Let us be in love again before I 
die. Give me your eyes. Let me kiss 
them once before I dic ‘ 

Then, a sudden thought taking him, 
“1 wonder, dear,” he said, “if you can 
find my Euripides. There is a passage 
1 am thinking of in the Alcestis. It 
would comfort me to hear it again 

Presently his wife brought him the 
volume, and turning over the pages, the 
poet at last found the passage he was in 
search of. 

“Yes! this is it,” he said: 

“* Now have I moored my bark of life 
in a happier haven than before, and so 
will own myself a happy man.’ ” 

Then leaning back on his pillow, “ Tell 
me, Jsabel,” he said, “why is there so 
mysterious a comfort in words?” 

“ Alas! dear, it is for vou to tell me,” 
she said, stroking his hair; “you have 
loved words so well—and made so many 
beautiful words.” 

“T know you think that I have loved 
nothing but words,” said the poet; “I 
wonder if it is true? ... I think not.” 

“T think you meant to love life as well,” 
she answered, kissing his brow gently. 

She smoothed his hair a long while 
as they sat in silence together—the past 
rolling over them like a river. 

Presently Wasteneys broke the silence. 
“T have walked in a vague course!” he 
said,—* walked in a vague course! 
if you will forgive,” he added, presently 
“my quoting once more. A dying man 
should not quote. He is expected to say 
something original. Well, I will try 
to-morrow... .” 


Then there fell over him once more 
that antelethal drowsiness of death, and 
murmuring again, “I have walked in a 
vague course!” he fell asl ep. 

When she was sure he was asleep, his 
wife bent over him and kissed his lips. 

“ After all,” she said, “he has never 
grown up. He is a baby still—just a 
child, that is all . . .” 

Wasteneys awoke after a little while, 
to find himself alone, save for the silent 
presence of his lawyer. 


“T fell asleep,” he said, “ foolishly 
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enough—for I have little time to waste; 
and I shall soon have all the sleep I 
want...” Then, after a pause, he 
added: “I wish to say good-by to my lit- 
tle girls. Will you have them brought 
to me?” 

Presently there entered the room two 
beautiful children, one about twelve years 
old, and the other five. They came hand 
in hand, laughing, and ran to their fa- 
ther’s bed, gleefully ignorant of the sig- 
nificance of the still room, of the purple 
hangings, of the white figure in the bed. 

“ Daddy! daddy!” they cried, climbing 
upon the bed. “What a time it is since we 
saw you! ... Tell usastory right away.” 

The father took the long brown-gold 
curls of the elder girl in his hands, and 
stroked the sunshine head of the little one. 
“ Kiddies,” he said, after a while, “ your 
daddy is going on a long journey. Will 
you think of him and love him while he 
is gone ?” 

“Where are you going, daddy?” asked 
the two young voices. 

“Oh, ever so far! It’s a country called 
‘ East of the Sun and West of the Moon.’ ” 

“Oh, take us with you, daddy. It 


sounds such a lovely place.” 


“T cannot take you with me, kiddies,— 
but perhaps mother and you and I will 
meet there one of these days . . . if we’re 
all very good!” 

“T wish we could go with you now, 
daddy,” said the elder girl; and the 
younger, out of sheer reverence for her 
elder sister, repeated her. 

“TI wish we could go with you now, 
daddy,” she said. 

“No,” said the father; “you must 
stay behind and look after Little Mother. 
She would be so lonely without you.” 

The children, with the volatility of 
their age, accepted this explanation, and 
presently more turned to their 
father with a demand for a story. 

“No!” he said; “it is your turn to 
tell me a story. I am tired to-day. You, 
Pervenche, must say for me ‘The Three 
Kings,’ and you, Yolla, must say ‘ The 
White Bird.’ I haven’t heard you say 
them for quite a long time.” And each 
standing up in turn, like a corporal sa- 
luting his captain, Pervenche and Yolla 
recited their little pieces; and as they 
recited, the tears rolled down their 
father’s cheeks. 
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“You are crying, daddy,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the little one. “ What are you 
erying for?” 

The poet wes crying because, among 
all the many Ptiman experiences he had 
missed, he had missed his children too. 

Their nurse near at hand rescued him 
from the dilemma. “ Daddy is tired,” 
she said; “ bid him good-by . . .” 

And, wonderingly, the little creatures 
obeyed ; but the tiny Yolla, alreadya sturdy 
seceptic, kept asking, when they were once 
more in the nursery, “I 
daddy cried!” 

When his little girls had gone, Was- 
teneys turnéd to his lawyer. 

“What time is high tide to-day?” 

He asked the question wearily, almost 
querulously; for, after all, he was serious- 
ly dying. 

“T will look in the newspaper,” said 
the lawyer; and having looked, he an- 
swered, “ At three minutes past four.” 

“When will the tide turn?” asked the 
dying poet. 

“Tt keeps at full for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, and then begins to ebb.” 

“That gives us from now about four 
hours,” said the poet. “ Four hours. At 
the turning of the tide. Four hours... 
and then!” 

Wasteneys lay still after this, with his 
eyes closed. 

Presently he roused himself. “I have 
one more farewell to make,” he said; 
“will you ask them to bring me my 
children? . . .” 

“Your children?’ The lawyer, good 
friend as he was, did not at first under- 
stand. 

“Yes! My children. 
them bring me my children.” 

Wasteneys’s servant, happening to come 
into the room at the moment, beckoned 
the lawyer, and explained his master’s 
meaning. 

“ Yes!” answered the lawyer, soothing- 
ly, after this informatory pause, “ they 
shall be brought to you.” 

Then presently there entered two men 
servants carrying two high piles of books. 
Placing them on a table, they left the 
room, returning in a few moments with 
two more piles. Once more they went 
out and returned, their arms still laden 
with books. 


Meanwhile a new life seemed suddenly 


wonder why 


Please have 
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His 


eyes shone, and he struggled to raise him- 
self in the bed. The lawyer packed the 
pillows at his back, and he sat up. 

“Put them at the end of the bed,” he 
aid: “let me see them all, let me touch 


to have animated the poet’s frame. 


” 


} 
nem 


When his wish had been earried out, 


and the servants departed, he leaned over 
the books and stroked them affectionately 
again and again. 

‘So you are really mine—really my 
hildren,” he said. 

“Did I really write them?” he said, 
presently, turning to his friend. “So 
many ?” 

“ Yes, friend, them 
all.” answered the lawyer, too solemnized 
to jest; for he saw that it was close on 
the turning of the tide. 

“ Tlow there?” asked Was- 
teneys, leaning back, already weary with 
the excitement. 

“J will count them . said 
friend, and presently announced 
there were fifty-three volumes. 

“ Fifty-three!” exclaimed 
‘and how old am I?” 

“Thirty-nine, next month,” said the 
lawy¢ r. 

“ Next month!” said the poet. 

Then he turned again to his friend. 

“Read me a page here and there,” he 
said; “I will be my own critic. Even 
a critic at the point of death may be 
expected to tell the truth. Read to me, 
that I may know before I die that some- 
thing in all those fifty-three volumes may 
perhaps be worth while.” 

“ What shall I read?” asked the lawyer. 

“Read me ‘ What of the Darkness? ” 

And the lawyer read: 


dear you wrote 


many are 


his 


that 


Wasteneys; 


“What of the Darkness? Is it very fair? 

Are there great calms, and find ye silence 
there? 

Like soft-shut lilies, all your faces glow 

With some strange peace our faces never 
know, 

With some great faith our 
dare— 

Dwells it 
there? 


faces never 


in Darkness? Did ye find it 


‘Is it a Bosom where tired heads may lie? 
Is it a Mouth to kiss our weeping dry? 
Is it a Hand to still the pulse’s leap? 

Is it a Voice that holds the runes of sleep? 
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Day shows us 
where 
Dwells it in 
there? 


not such comfort any- 


Darkness ‘ 


Did ye find it 


‘Out of the day’s deceiving light we call— 
Day that God 

so small, 
hides the 


eTass 


shows man so great, and 


That stars, the 


and magnifies 
O is the Darkness too a lying glass? 
Or undistracted, do ye find truth 


What of the Is it very fair 


there? 
Darkness? 
se A re you 


that I 


Look carefully. 


quite sure 
that?” asked the poet. “ 
Is it really my book ?” 

“It is, indeed. Printed 
were twe nty.” 


wrote 


when you 

“1 am so happy,” said the poet,—* so 
happy to think I wrote that. Time itself 
cannot rob me of that.” 

Very soon it was plainly to be seen that 
the poet was on the very border-line of 
life and death. 

- Is one you would 
see?” asked the lawyer, gently. 


there no care to 
“ No, no one,” answered the poet. 
“Not your 

lawyer. 
“Oh 

with a 


physician?” asked the 


no, indeed,” answered the poet, 
flash of his odd smile. “ Give 
him my love. But tell him that I want 
to die—not to be killed.” 

“What time is it?” he asked, presently. 

“five minutes to four.” 

The poet lay silent a while, and then 
he turned to his lawyer with the look of 
an old friendship. Indeed, his friend- 
ship for his lawyer was, odd as it may 
sound, one of the his 
earthly life. 

“Friend,” he said, “I am afraid it is 
almost time for us also to say good-by. 
God bless you—for all Look 
them, and he 
hand wife’s 
“Go 1d-by 


realities of un- 


after 


won’t you?” waved 


towards 


” 


his 
his quarters. 

“ But,” said his friend, “ will you have 
no one with you?” 

“Don’t hear the turning of 
tide?” answered the poet. 

“No one?” reiterated the lawyer, ago- 
nized out of his professional demeanor. 

“No one!” answered Wasteneys, rising 
commandingly in his bed, and sweeping 
his hand: across the volumes at its foot,— 
“ No one—but my children!” 
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NE of the chief allurements of the 
village of Monnassett to our fam- 
ily as a place of summer residence 

was that life was possible there without 
a horse. Not absolutely without a horse, 
either, but without owning and maintain- 
ing one as a member of the family. The 
house we hired was not far from the 
station, and when we didn’t walk it was 
easy get transported in 
hired And it was possible to 
hire what passes for a horse in Monnas- 
sett to haul us in what passes there for 
a carriage when we had 
the and view the country. So we 
lived in Monnassett three summers and 


gloried in the economy of not owning a 
horse 


and cheap to 
vehicles. 


a mind to take 
air 


, and gradually got to hiring horses— 
oh, such bad ones and such tired ones !— 
so often that the economy part of it was 
less striking than it had at first appeared. 
And then, the fourth year—alas for the 
weakness of human nature !—we acquired 
a horse of our own. 

We didn’t mean to. To be sure, we 
talked about it and thought about it, and 
even made computations on the subject; 
but that was nothing. It is a poor family 
that cannot consider and compute about 
any extravagance. But while 
imagining and figuring and_ resolutely 
away temptations a horse ap- 
peared—a good horse, able-bodied, re- 
sponsible, and with excellent references. 
And the terms—TI shall not disclose them, 
but it was admitted in the family that 
they were wonderfully favorable—* dead 
easy,” the family called them—and we 
took the horse. 

No family knows better than ours how 
serious a matter such an acquisition is. 
We have had horses before—long ago, 
when oats and hired men and axle-grease 
were cheaper than 


we were 


putting 


they are now, and 
when we were not operating so extensively 
in the education market. And what made 
our acquisition of a horse very much the 
more awful was that we had to build a 
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stable to hold-him. The rest of the hors 
apparatus—harnesses and wagons, mor 
or less dilapidated, a whip, an oil-ca 
and a monkey-wrench—we happened 1 
have in stock, and we assembled 
from the various parts of the country 
where they were stored and had them 
fixed up. But the stable we had to build, 
and we built it; and in these days, whe 
shingles come from Oregon and _ boards 
from Michigan or some remoter place, 
of course even a small stable is a pretty 
momentous undertaking. The stable is 
not much, but it holds the horse and th 
vehicles, and a bag of oats, and some hay 
and straw, and it is all right archi- 
tecturally, so that we are proud of it. 
But our pride has been 
flavored with contrition because wi 
squandered money on such a thing, 


then 


considerably 


and 
for two or three days our joy in driving 
the horse was dampened with compune 
tions because we had indulged ourselves 
so, and with some lurking fears that in 
setting up a horse we had permanent}; 
impaired the simplicity of the simpie lif 
which we originally set out to live in 
Monnassett, and have lived to our satis 
faction and that of visitors, whose certif 
icates we have on file attesting that th 
simple life as we have led it is sur 
enough simple and yet not bad to lead. 
But the fourth day, after breakfast, 
Blandina, who is recuperating from he. 
school labors, let fall that her plan fi 
the morning was to go down to the barn 
and sit on the hay in the loft. Since then 
we have had fewer compunctions about 
either the horse or the barn, because w: 
have come to realize that they both ma) 
properly be classed not as luxuries, but 
as part of the apparatus of education: 
and education is a thing that everybod; 
feels justified in spending money on 
whether they have got the money or not 
because it is an investment that cannot 
be postponed. Sitting on the hay in a 
hay-loft, and reading books perhaps, ©! 
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simply meditating, is an incident of hu- 
men that surely no 
would willingly have his child grow up 
without knowledge of. And the 
ly to know the horse is still a desira- 

ail of education. When I grew up 
yesterday, but the 
to know the horse was impor 
fall off; 
to govern him with judgment in crises; 


experience parent 


horse. 


country, not 


before, 
nt. To bestride him and not 


to know what was good for him, and what 
he eould do: 


the satisfaction of older persons 


to drive him safely and to 
all these 
attainments children were expected grad- 
ually to master, and to acquire useful 
elements of character in the process. | 
guess still 

learned out of a horse. 
that the world 
the 
was a 


there are good lessons to be 
But it is obvious 
has changed much 
before The 
thing There 
were no trolley-ears then, nor any bicycles 
and place s you did not reach by the 
railroads you reached by horse-power or 


Whereas now- 


very 


day yesterday. 


bigger then. 


horse 


steam- 


else afoot. why, that ve ry 
morning that Blandina went to sit in the 
loft, when I came back from the bicycle- 
shop there was an automobile standing in 
front of the door. It was the latest toy of 
our kind friend Craig—a boy of about my 


age—who lives in New York, and has all 
the new playthings as they come along, 
and plays with them in so far as he can 
steal leisure. Craig had come to spend 
the night, and meantime to take us for 
a ride about the country. So after lunch 
got in with him, arid his 
started. It sped twelve miles 
down the shore to a 
northward up the river maybe twenty 
miles, by beautiful roads with beautiful 
river views, through divers villages to a 
city. On through that city fifteen miles 
farther to a bigger city, which we looked 
at for half an hour. Then 
fine old historic villages, 
which the off rear tire picked up 
That 
changed 


three of us 


eastward river; 


eastward 
through some 
near 
two tacks, with resulting punctures. 
delayed us an hour while we 
tires, 


the 


It came on to rain, but we put up 
top. It 
o’clock—the time we had set for dinner 


was getting towards eight 
at home. Steering southward, we passed 
through another city, and went on fif- 
teen miles to still another city, where 
we stopped an hour for dinner. On 
again at about ten o’clock, heading for 
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home by moonlight over wet 


lost 


roads. We 
hills, 
hilly 


steering 


our way, climbed impossible 
wonderful, 
through the 


finally by the moon, supplemented by oc- 


explored unfrequented 


roads woods, and 
casional directions given by sleepy farm- 
the 

dark h uses, We 
ful at 
hundred and twenty m 


from windows of 


ers second-story 
got home safe and cheer 
two o’clock, after a voyage of a 
iles over a country 
no one of us had ever seen before. 
Is there anything so well adapted to 
philosopher out of the 
life him 
the world has come 


jar a somnolent 


rut of the simple and make 
realize how different 
to be as such a sudden jaunt as that in 
an automobile? Wonderful 
It is an old story that this world is not 


cur home, but only a sort of boarding- 


machine s! 


place. Now that automobiles have come, 
they make it a 
Most inso- 
lent of toys,and yet so perversely desirable. 
And are they, too, to be a 
education that 


mere point of departure. 


restless of contrivances, most 


part of the 
the young should have if 
they are to be equipped for the 


¢ 
oT 


activities 


their generation? To drive a horse, 


to ride him, to jump him over obstacles 
if he knows how, to know when he picks 
up a stone and how to get it out, to har- 
ness him properly and to know what to 
to be 


to assume ordinary 


do when his harness breaks, general- 


ly competent respon- 
all that has 
a useful and proper 
accomplishment, though the 
people who are not 
without it. But no 
to consider it a 


sibility for a horse’s welfare 
been conceded to be 
majority of 
farmers get along 
used 
suitable detail of ordi- 
that a lad should 
engine-driver. That 
a trade by itself, or a special and unusual 
Ordinary folks have not 
been used until lately 


one has been 


nary training learn 


to be an has been 
accomplishment. 
to own locom tive Ss 
Hi re *s 


a new branch of education, very expen- 


and keep them for domestic use. 


ive to teach in the family, vastly con- 
sumptive of time. Must we have it? Is 
it worth the the and the 
necessary sacrifice of other things? The 
his reputation as a 
cause of trickery in men, and in spite of 


time, money, 


horse, in spite of 
his deplorable association: with race-tracks 
and deleterious sports and unexemplary 
human creatures, has still some standing 
as a character-builder. Rightly used, he 
helps to develop judgment, responsibility, 
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What sort of 
character is the automobile developing? 
It is more dangerous than the horse, and 
more powerful. Misuse of it is more mis- 
chievous than bad horsemanship; its man- 


and courage in the young. 


ners average about as brutal as football. 
But if knowledge of it is power, folks who 
can will clutch that knowledge and store 
it in with the rest of their acquirements. 

And so around we come to the question 
whether it is better to know what God 
made or what man makes. Know both, 
of course, as far as possible, but one can- 
not know everything, and for preference, 
God made the horse, and man 
the automobile: God made the country, 
and man 


which ? 


the town; God made the sea, 
and man the yachts; God made man, and 
man made money and got 
Let us by all have everything 
that’s going; all that God made, and all 
boot. But if we 
eannot have all, let us take—well, let us 
We must not be 
automobiles. I think 
there would have been automobiles 
the other creatures in the 
sheet that was let down in Peter’s dream 
if there had automobiles at 
that time. They smell bad, but ethically 
they cannot be rated as unclean. 

Did our make a mistake in 
building a barn and putting a horse in 
it, the reby 


up society. 
means 
man’s contrivances to 
take whatever comes. 
scornful 
that 
along with 


even of 


been any 


family 


Jonas’s vacation 
Would his 
profitably on 
exhausts, and busted 
hocks, withers, hoofs, 
That probably de- 
As to Jonas’s mind, 
There are men who are nat- 
suited to have and know auto- 
mobiles; men to whom horses are things 
and men are “hands,” and to whom 
everything is a means of attainment or 
entertainment; and there are others, less 
restless, who like to live by the way, and 
who let their affections go out more as 


directing 
mind 
valves, 


horseward ¢ 
dwelt 
eylinders, 
than on 

splints, and spavins ? 
pends on the mind. 

I think not. 


urally 


energies 
have 
tube s, 
tires 


more 


they pass. 


It is a great gain when per- 
sons who have no particular business with 
horses and no sentiment about them give 
them up and take to automobiles instead. 

Besides, as to our family, we could 


not afford an automobile, anyhow; and 
having a barn, we could put an auto- 
mobile in it if one should happen to be 
thrown at us. 


We seem to have remarkably few choices 
in this remarkable modern and progressiv« 
world. Most of us live where we can and 
take what we can get, and are therewith 
as nearly content as is good for us. W: 
see other people, apparently less con 
trolled by circumstances than ourselves, 
who can choose where they will live, or 
where they will go, and what they will 
have, and instead of envying them w 
are apt—provided we are jogging com 
fortably in our own rut—to sympathiz 
with them in that they have to make such 
difficult decisions. We seldom deliberate- 
ly reject any material advantage that is 
offered us unless it is too troublesome t 
get, and yet those of us who have som: 
glimmerings of sense, and who have al 
ready attained to the more important 
modest luxuries of life, are almost as 
much afraid of unwholesome gains as 
We know, for ex 
ample, that if we acquired a lot mor 
money it would change our habits of 
life, and though we yearn for the money, 
we doubt if the change would be good 
for us. We hate work and fear eas 
We don’t want to struggle, nor do w 
want to miss any valuable knowledge or 
any item of strength of which strugel 
is the indispensable price. We shrink 
from suffering, but would hate to spar 
any kind of grace that folks must suffer 
to get. We don’t want our children t 
struggle, or to suffer, or to miss any in 
nocent fun that may be going; but w: 
cannot bear the thought that they shal! 
miss any profit or strength that comes 
by the discipline of pain or of struggl: 
or of deprivation. We want to combine, 
both for ourselves and them, an easy, 
comfortable time, and all the profits, ma- 
terial, mental, and spiritual, that com: 
of self-abnegation and effort. We ar 
pigs, of course, but so men always wer 

Cities are man-made, except in the on 
particular that is the most important o/ 
all. God made the people who live i 
them. The objection to living in cities 
is the comparative difficulty of keeping 
in wholesome touch with nature and all! 
the pleasant and profitable things that 
are divinely contrived and appointed 
The advantage is that there are plenty 
of people and plenty of all the man-mac: 
appurtenances. To a parent there ma) 
be better opportunities in a city than i 


of distressing losses. 
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a village, and in a big city than in a 
small one, but hardly to a child; and, of 
course, almost all the children who live 
in the great cities live in them because 
they are places of advantageous oppor- 
tunity to parents, and not because great 
cities are considered good for children. 
Yet there are big cities that are like great 
villages — spread over much ground, 
shaded in summer, fairly salubrious at 
all where children do well 
physically as anywhere else. There are 
children, too, who thrive nine months out 
of the twelve in the biggest cities if com- 
fortably housed, and others so hardy that 
they grow up tough and strong under the 
most adverse conditions. And there 
others whose nerves cannot endure the 
and tension of the big 
towns, and who wilt and pine unless they 
get the peace and purer air of the country. 

But the physical reasons for living in 
the country, and especially of keeping 
young children there, are only half the 
story. Driving in the back-country woods 
last Oetober, I met two or three small 
boys riding home the cows. They were 
very joyous about it, and the cows seem- 
ed to be agreeable to the practice, which 
is a somewhat unusual one so far as I] 
have noticed. That seemed to me a better 
thing to be doing than any child ever 
does in a town; not quite a feasible or 
desirable thing to do at all stages of life, 
but admirable to be doing at the right age. 
That was the simple life with the embel- 
lishments proper to it, and being lived as 
it should be lived, without appreciation 
that it was the simple life, or any con- 
cern about its simplicity. Its natural 
habitat is the country. 

Living in cities is an acquired taste, 
a vice, I presume, that grows by indul- 
gence, and fixes itself after a while with 
a desperate clutch. It has its great merits 
and its great mischiefs. There is a cer- 
tain amount of conflict between social 
development and individual development. 
Country life, village life, small-city life, 
is usually more favorable up to a certain 
point for the development of individual- 
ity than the life of the greater cities. 
Take New York, our’ greatest city, that 
stands in a class by itself. Is it not a 
common feeling and one that is justified 
that a child that is doomed to grow up 
mostly in New York and live 
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through all his working years has an in- 
ferior chance to get the development that 
should be coming to him? It is a healthy- 
enough place, probably the healthiest 
great city in the world. The opportuni- 
ties that come of its huge aggregation of 
busy people and its enormous centraliza- 
tion of money-getting industries are of 
a surpassing amplitude and variety. But 
of all the things that God made, there is 
nothing there but the people, the sun- 
shine, the air, and the parks. All the 
rest is artificial. There are many 
people that it is harder to maintain 
profitable human relations with any of 
them than in piaces where there are fewer 
That 
town is a good perch for a bird that has 
come to its strength, but it is not much 
of a place for a nest. If you are lucky 
enough in employing your energies in 
New York, and keep at it long enough, 
you can have the things that money can 
buy, and you will buy nothing more 
eagerly than the means of getting out of 
town and the leisure to use them. A 
yacht in the river, an automobile at the 
door, a place in the country—in the real 
country, if possible, and as far away as 
one’s business will permit—those are the 
luxuries that most appeal. 

And so while a horse suits our family 
present much better than an auto- 
mobile would suit it, I am going to be 
tolerant of automobiles, even though they 
abrade the nerves of our horse when he 
meets them on the road and make it un- 
safe for Blandina to drive him. I guess 
they are just a nart of the yis medicatrix 
nature ; phenomena gradually developed 
from the called city life, and 
adapted to mitigate its severities, if not 
to cure it. They certainly do help people 
to get out of cities, and though they may 
seem to make it somewhat too easy for 
them to get back, that is not a real di 

fect. Anything that takes city people to 
the country is a good thing. It is good 
for them, and good for the true country- 
dwelling people, who make money off of 
them. Moreover, anything that makes 
country life attractive to successful 
money-makers and induces them to re- 
tire from business and let some one else 
have a chance, is very helpful indeed. In 
so far as automobiles serve that use it is 
pretty certain that they do useful service. 
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A Comedy of Candlestick Cove 


BY 


T was windy weather; and had been— 
for an exasperating tale of dusks and 
dawns. It not the weather of 

variable which blow here and 
there, forever to the advantage of some 
Newfoundland folk; it was the weather 


was 


gales, 


of ill easterly winds, in gloomy conjunc- 


tion bringing fog, rain, breaking seas, 
drift-ice, dispiriting cold. From Nan- 
ny’s Old Head the outlook was perturb- 
the sky was hid, with its familiar 
warnings and promises; gigantic break- 
ers fell with and thud upon the 
black flinging lustreless 
white froth into the gray mist; and the 
grounds where the of Candlestick 
Cove must cast lines and haul traps were 
in an ill-tempered, white-capped tumble 
—black waves rolling out of a melancholy 
fog hanging low, which curtained the 
sea beyond. 

The hands of the 
Cove were raw with 


ing: 


swish 
r¢ weks below, 


men 


men of Candlestick 
salt-water sores; all 
the affliction of toil in 
gales had failed—brass brace- 
lets and incantations alike. And the eyes 
of the men of Candlestick Cove were 
alert with apprehensive caution: tense, 
quick to move, clear and hard under 
drawn brows. With a high sea perverse- 
ly continuing beyond the harbor tickle, 
there was no place in the eyes of men 
for the light of humor or love, which 
thrive in security. Windy weather, in- 
deed! ’Twas a time for men to be men! 

“T low I never seed nothin’ like it,” 
Jonathan Stock complained. 

The sea breaking upon the Rock 0’ 
Wishes, and the wind roaring past, con- 
fused old Tom Lull. 

“What say?” he shouted. 

“Nothin’ like it,” 
Stock. 

They had come in from the sea with 
empty punts; and they were now pulling 
up the harbor, side by side, toward the 
stage-heads, which were lost in the misty 


dusk. Old Tom had hung in the lee of 


charms against 
easterly 


said Jonathan 
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the Rock o’ Wishes until Jonathan Stock 
came flying over the tickle breaker in a 
cloud of spray. The wind had been in 
the east beyond the experience of eighty 
years; it was in his aged mind to ex- 
change opinions upon the marvel. 

“Me neither,” said he. 

They were drawing 
Point, within the 
noise of wind and 
gale, diminishes. 

“T ‘low I never seed nothin’ like it,” 
said Jonathan Stock. 

“Me neither, Skipper Jonathan.” 

“ Never seed nothin’ like it.” 

They pulled on in silence—until the 
froth of Puppy Rock was well astern. 

“Me neither,” said Tom. 

“T never seed nothin’ like it,” 
than grumbled. 

Old Tom wagged his head. 

“No, sir!” Jonathan declared 
er seed nothin’ like it.” 

“Me neither.” 

“ Not like this,” said Jonathan, testily. 

“Me neither,” old Tom agreed. “ Not 
like this. No, sir; me neither, b’y!” 

*Twas a grand, companionable ex- 
change of ideas! A gush of talk! A 
whirlwind of opinion! Both enjoyed it 
—were relieved by it: rid of the gathered 
thought of long hours alone on the 
grounds. Jonathan Stock had expressed 
himself freely and at length; so, too, old 
Tom Lull. ’Twas heartening—this easy 
sociability. Tom Lull was glad that he 
had waited in the lee of the Rock o’ 
Wishes; he had felt the need of conver- 
sation, and was now gratified; so, too, 
Jonathan Stock. But now, quite ex- 
hausted of ideas, they proceeded in si- 
lence, pulling mechanically through the 
dripping mist. From time to time old 
Tom Lull wagged his head and darkly 
muttered; but the words invariably got 
lost in his mouth. 

Presently both punts came to Jona- 
than Stock’s stage. 


near Herring 
harbor, where th: 
sea, in .an easterly 


Jona- 


“ Nev- 
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“J ’low,” Jonathan exclaimed, in part- 
ing, “I never seed nothin’ like it!” 

Old Tom lifted his oars. He drew his 
hand over his wet beard. A moment he 
reflected—frowning at the mist: deep in 
philosophical labor. Then he turned quick- 
ly to Jonathan Stock: turned in delight, 
his gray old face clear of bewilderment 
—turned as if about to deliver himself 
of some vast original conception, which 
might leave nothing more to be said. 

“Me neither!” he chuckled, as his oars 
struck the water and his punt moved off 
into the mist. 


Windy weather! Moreover, it was a 
lean year—the leanest of three lean years. 
The flakes were idle, unkempt, dripping 
the fog; the stages were empty, the bins 
full of salt; the splitting-knives were 
rusted: this though men and punts and 
nets were worn out with toil. There was 
no fish: wherefore, the feeling men of 
Candlestick Cove kept clear of the mer- 
chant of the place, who had outfitted 
them all in the spring of the year, and 
was now contemplating the reckoning at 
St. John’s with much terror and 
ill humor. 

It was a lean year—a time of uneasy 
dread. From Cape Norman to the Funks 
and beyond, the clergy, acutely aware of 
the prospect, and perceiving the oppor- 
tunity to be even more useful, preached 
from comforting texts. “ The Lord will 
provide,” was the theme of gentle Parson 
Grey, of Doubled Arm; and the discourse 
culminated in a passionate allusion to 
“Yet have I never seen the seed of the 
righteous begging bread.” Parson Stump, 
of Burnt Harbor—a timid little man 
with tender gray eyes—treated “ Your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them,” with in- 
spiring faith. 

By all this the apprehension of the folk 
was lulled; it was admitted even by the 
unrighteous that there were times when 
*twas better to be with than without 
the clergy. At Little Harbor Shallow, old 
Skipper Job Sutler, a man lacking in 
understanding, put out no more to the 
grounds off Devil-may-Care. 

“Skipper Job,” the mail-boat captain 
warned, “you better get out +t’ the 
grounds in civil weather.” 

“Oh,” quoth Job, “the Lard ‘ll take 


care 0’ we!” 


some 
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The captain was doubtful. 
“ An’, anyhow,” says Job, “if the Lard 
don’t, the gov’ment’s got to!” 
His youngest child died in 
ine months of the winter. 
his fault. ... 


the fam- 
But that was 


Skipper Jonathan Stock was alone with 
the trader in the shop of Candlestick 
Cove. The squat whitewashed building 
gripped a weather-beaten point of harbor 
shore. It was night—a black night, the 
wind blowing high, rain pattering fret- 
fully upon the roof. The worried little 
trader—spare, gimlet-eyed, thin-whisker- 
ed, now perched on the counter—slapped 
his ealf with a yardstick; the easterly 
gale was fast aggravating his temper be- 


yond control. It was bright and warm in 


the shop; the birch billets spluttered and 
snored in the stove, and a great lamp sus- 


pended from the main rafter showered 
the shelves and counter and greasy floor 
with light. Skipper Jonathan’s clothes 
of moleskin steamed with the rain and 
spray of the day’s toil. 

“No, John,” said the trader, sharply; 
“ she can’t have un—it can’t be done.” 

Jonathan slowly examined his wrist; 
the bandage had got loose. “ No?’ he 
asked, gently, his eyes still fixed on the 
salt-water sore. 

“No, sir.” 

Jonathan drew a great hand over his 
narrow brow, where the rain still lay in 
the furrows. It passed over his beard— 
a gigantic beard, bushy and flaming red. 
He shook the rain-drops from his hand. 

“No, Mister Totley,” he repeated, in 
a patient drawl. “ No—oh no.” 

Totley hummed the opening bars of 
“Wrecked on the Devil’s Finger.” He 
broke off impatiently—and sighed. 

“She can’t,” Jonathan mused. 
she can’t.” 

The trader began to whistle, but there 
was no heart in the diversion; and there 
was much poignant distress in the way 
he drummed on the counter. 

“T wouldn’t be carin’ so much,” Jona- 
than softly persisted—* no, not so much, 
if *twasn’t their birthday. She told un 
three year ago they could have un—when 
they was twelve. An’, dear man! they’ll 
be twelve two weeks come Toosday. Dear 
man!” he exclaimed again, with a fleeting 
little smile, “ how the young ones grows!” 


“No— 
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The trader slapped his lean thigh and 
turned his eyes from Jonathan’s simple 
the rafters. Jonathan bungled 
with the bandage on his wrist; but his 
fingers were stiff and large, and he could 
not manage the thread. A gust of wind 
made the roof ring with the rain. 

“ An’ the other little thing?” Jonathan 
inquired. “ Was you ’lowin’ my woman 
could have—the other little thing? She’ve 
her heart sort o’ sot on that. Sort o’ sot 
on havin’—that there little thing.” 

“ Can’t do it, Jonathan.” 

“ Ay,” Jonathan repeated, blankly “ She 
was sayin’ the day ’twas sort o’ giddy of 
her; but she was ’lowin’ her heart was 
sort o’ sot on havin’—that little thing.” 

Totley shook his head. 

“Ter heart,” Jonathan sighed. 

“ Oan’t do it, John.” 

-“Mm-m-m! No,” Jonathan muttered, 
scratching his head in helplessness and 
bewilderment; “he can’t give that little 
thing t’ the woman, neither. Can’t give 
she that.” 

Totley shook his head. It was not an 
agreeable duty, thus to deny Jonathan 
Stock, of Candlestick Cove. It pinched 
the trader’s heart. “But a must is a 
must!” thought he. The wind was in the 
east, with no sign of change, and ’twas 
late in the season; and there was no fish 
—no fish, God help us all! There would 
be famine at, Candlestick Cove—famine, 
God help us all! The folk of Candle- 
stick Cove—Totley’s folk—must be fed; 
there must be no starvation. And the 
creditors at St. John’s—Totley’s creditors 
-—were wanting fish insistently. 


face to 


Wanting 
fish, God heip us! when there was no fish. 
There was a great gale of ruin blowing 
up; there would be an accounting to his 
creditors for the goods they had given 


him in faith—there must be no waste 
of stock, no indulgence of whims. He 
must stand well. The creditors at St. 
John’s must be so dealt with that the folk 
of Candlestick Cove—Totley’s folk— 
could be fed through the winter. ’Twas 
all-important that the folk should be fed 
—just fed with bread and molasses and 
tea: nothing more than that. Nothing 
more than that, by the Lord! would go 
out of the store. 

Jonathan pushed back his dripping 
cloth eap and sighed. “’Tis fallin’ out 
wonderful,” he ventured. 
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Totley whistled to keep his spirits up. 

“ Awful!” said Jonathan. 

The tune continued. 

“She ’lows,” Jonathan went on, “ that 
if it keeps on at this rate she won’t hav: 
none left by spring. That’s what s/ 
‘lows will happen.” 

Totley proceeded to the chorus. 

“No, sir,” Jonathan pleaded; “ she’ll 
have nar a one!” 

The trader avoided his eye. 

“ An’ it makes her feel sort o’ bad,” 
Jonathan protested. “I tells her that 
with or without she won’t be no different 
t? me. Not t? me. But she sort o’ feels 
bad just the same. You sees, sir,” hy 
stammered, abashed, “ she — she 
only a woman!” 

Totley jumped from the _ counter. 
“Look you, Jonathan!” said he, decisive- 
ly, “she ean have it.” 

Jonathan beamed. 

“ She can have what she wants for her- 
self, look you! but she can’t have no oil 
skins for the twins, though ’tis their 
birthday. ’Tis hard times, Jonathan, 
with the wind glued t’ the east; an’ the 
twins is got t’ go wet. What kind she 
want? Eh? I got two kinds in the ease. 
T don’t recommend neither o’ them.” 

Jonathan scratched his head. 

“Well, then,” said the trader, “you 
better find out. If she’s goin’ t’ have it 
at all, she better have the kind she 
hankers for.” 

Jonathan agreed. 

“Skipper Jonathan,” said the trader, 
much distressed, “ we’re so poor at Can- 
dlestick Cove that we ought t’ be eatin’ 
Tll have trouble enough, this fall, 
gettin’ flour from St. John’s t? go ’round. 
Skipper Jonathan, if you could get your 
allowance o’ flour down t’ five barrels 
instead o’ six, I’d thank you. The young 
ones is growin’, I knows; but—well, I'd 
thank you, Jonathan, I’d thank you!” 

“Mister Totley, sir,” Jonathan Stock 
replied, solemnly, “I will get that flour 
down t’ five. Don’t you fret no more 
about feedin’ my little crew,” he pleaded. 
“Tis kind o’ you; an’ I’m sorry you’ve 
t’ fret.” 

“Thank you, Jonathan.” 

“ An’... you wouldn’t mind lashin’ 
this bit o’ cotton on my wrist, would you, 
sir? The sleeve o’ my jacket sort 0’ 
chafes the sore.” 


she’ 


moss. 
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“A bad hand, Jonathan!” 

= No bad. had 
scores of un in my time. It dont amount 
t’ nothin’. Oh no—it 
might eall bad!” 

The wrist was bound anew. Jonathan 
stumbled the dark the 
waterside, glad that his wife was to have 
that He 


pushed out in the punt. She was only 


oh no; if ain’t I’ve 


ain’t what you 


down steps to 


which she so much desired. 
a woman, he thought, with an indulgent 
that little thing. 
The wind was high—the rain sweeping 
of the east. He turned the 
the punt toward a point of light shin 


smile, but she did want 


out bow of 


ing cheerily far off in the dark, tumul 
{uous night. 


Jonathan Stock had no more than got 
off his soggy boots, and washed his hands, 
and his and 
to the kitchen fire—while his wife clat 
tered over the bare floor about the busi 
ness of his comfort 


combed hair, drawn close 


when Parson Jaunt 
tapped and entered: and folded his um- 
brella, and wiped his face with a white 
handkerchief, jevially rubbed 
hands together. This was a hearty, stout 
little with a double 
round, rosy face; with twinkling eyes; 
with the joiliest little paunch in the 
world: dressed all in black cloth, thread- 
bare and shiny, powdered with dandruff 
the shoulders; and i 
gantie yellow chain, hanging from pocket 
to pocket of the waistcoat, and wilted col 
lar and cuffs, and patent-leather shoes, 
which were muddy and eracked and turn- 
ed up at the toes. A hearty welcome he 
and he had them all laughing at 
onee—twins and all. Even the chickens 
in the coop under the settee clucked, and 
the kid behind the stove rapturously 
bleated, and the last baby chuckled, and 
the dog yawned and shook his hind quar- 
ters, joyfully awake. 

*T was always comforting to have Par- 
son Jaunt drop in. Wherever he went 
among the folk of Candlestick Cove, in 
wet weather or dry, poor times or bad, 
there was a revival of jollity. His rip- 
pling person, smiling face, quick laugh, 
amiable intimacy, his quips and questions, 
his way with children—these made him 
beloved. Ay, there was always a welcome 
for Parson Jaunt! 

“Ha, ha! Yes,” the parson proceeded, 
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will be here on the 
the district 
well, 


“the brethren 


mail-boat 


next 
for meeting. fla, 
Well, And_ how's the 
baby getting along, Aunt Tibbie? Hut! 
you little toad; don’t you laugh at me!” 

But the baby would. 

“ Ha-a-a, 
will you? that. 
And | Skipper Jonathan, 
that you and Aunt Tibbie might manage 
Parson All, of Satan’s Trap. 
hard, of course; 


' ' 
ha! now. 


vou rat! You will 
He’s a tine child, 
thinking, 


laugh, 


Was 


Times are 
but it’s the Lord’s work, 
Kh? 
Stop that laughing!” 
The baby could not. 
: Stop it, | say!” 
The baby doubled 


and his 


you know. Get out, you squid! 


up, and squirmed, 
wiggled 


toes, 


and gasped with 


glee. 


might 


the 


manage 


“ that 
All, of Sa- 


parson continued, 


vou Parson 
tan’s Trap.” 

"rT be cried Skipper Jonathan. 
“ We'll manage un, an’ be glad!” 

Aunt Tibbie’s face fell. 

“ That’s good,” said the parson. “ Now, 
that is Tis kind of 
you, added, earnestly, “in these 
And _ it 


brethren ar 


ow 
sure. 


good news, most 


too,” he 
ends 


hard times. 


The 


anxiety. 
now all provided for. 
wriggler! 


my 


Hey, you 
that! Hla, ha! Well, 
the baby from the 
kiss, now. Tut! 
will, will vou?” 
real 
thought so.” 


Come out of 
well!” He took 
eradle. “Gi? me a 
You Oh, you 
Ile kissed the baby with 
delight. “I thought so. Ha! I] 
Ile put the baby back. 
“You little slobbery squid!” said he, with 
a last poke. “ Ha! you little squid!” 
Aunt Tibbie’s beaming. 
Anxiety and weariness were for the mo- 
both forgot. "Twas good, indeed, 
to have Parson Jaunt drop in! 


won't ? 


face was 


ment 


“Eh, woman?” Jonathan inquired. 
“Oh, “We've al- 


ways a pillow an’ a bite t’ for the 


ay!” she answered. 
eat 
Lard’s anointed.” 

“'The Lord’s anointed!” the parson re- 
peated, quickly. “ Ah, that’s it, sister,” 


said he, the twinkle gone from his up- 


turned eyes. “I’ve a notion to take that 
Sunday. And Parson All,” he 
continued, “is a saintly fellow. Yes, 
Converted at the age of seven. 


up next 


indeed! 
He’s served the Lord these forty years. 
Ah, dear me! what a profitable season 
vou'll be having with him! A time of 
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uplifting, a time of—of—yes, indeed! 


uplifting.” The parson was not clever; 
limited as to ideas, as 
said he _ stut- 
preaching and was 
But 
his profession, con- 
and he did the 
best he could, than which no man ean do 
“A time,” he repeated, “ of —of. 
of uplifting.” 


he was somewhat 


to words: indeed, ’twas 


tered overmuch in 
given to repetition. he was sincere 
in the practice of 


ceiving it a holy ealling; 


more. 
yes 
Aunt Tibbie was taken by an anxious 
thought. “ What do he faney,” 
ed, “ for feedin’ ?” 
“Ha, ha!” 
delightfully 


she ask- 


the parson exploded, in his 
way. “That’s the 
woman of it. Well, now! Yes, 
‘indeed! There speaks the good house- 
wife. Eh, Skipper Jonathan? You're 
well rll That’s 
rather good, you know, coming from you, 
Aunt Tibbie. Hla, ha! Why, Aunt Tib- 
bie, he eats anything. Anything at all! 
You'll little extra—very, very 
little extra. But he'll tell you when he 
Don’t that. Just 
what you have for yourselves, you know. 
If it doesn’t agree with him, he'll ask 
for what he desires.” 

“Sure, sir!” 


jocular 


well, 


looked after, warrant. 


Want very 


comes. worry about 


said Skipper Jonathan, 
heartily. ‘* Just let un ask for it.” 

“Ay,” Aunt Tibbie echoed, blankly ; 
“just let un ask for it. Sure, he can 
speak for hisself.” 

“OF ’ eried the parson, jovially. 
“Why, to be sure! That's the hospitality 
Nothing formal about that. 
That’s just what makes us Newfoundland- 


That’s what 


urse 


for me! 
ers famous for hospitality. 
I] like. ‘Just let un ask.’ ” 

The struck. Skipper Jonathan 
turned patiently to the dial. He must be 
at sea by dawn. The gale, still blowing 
high, promised heavy labor at the oars. 


clock 


He was depressed by the roar and patter 
of the night. There came, then, an angry 
gust of out of harmony with the 
parson’s jovial spirit: sweeping in from 
the black sea where Jonathan must toil 
at dawn. 

= Ay,” he sighed, indifferently. 

Aunt Tibbie him an 
glance. 

“Yes, indeed! Ha, ha!” the parson 
laughed. “ Let me see, now,” he rattled. 
“To-morrow. Yes, to-morrow is 
Tuesday. Well, now, let me see; yes— 


rain 


anxious 


gave 


ves; 
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mm-m-m, of course, that’s right—vyou will 
have the privilege of entertaining Brother 
All for four days. I wish it more. 
I wish for your sake,” he repeated, honest 
ly, being unaware of the true situation in 
this case, “that it could be But 
it can’t. I assure you, it ean’t. No, real 
lv; it would he impossible. He musf 
the mail-boat north. Pity,” he con 
tinued, “the brethren can’t linger. Thes: 
district so helpful, so in 
Yes, And 


the relaxation, th 


Was 


more, 


get 


meetings are 
tye : : : 
spiring, so refreshing. indeed ! 
then the social aspect 


flow of soul! We parsons are busy men 


cooped up in a study, you know; delving 


Our brains tired. Yes, 
They need rest.” 

Jaunt 
not misunderstand him. “T'would be un 
kind, even, to laugh at him. 
clever; that is all. 
per Jonathan,” he with an 
odd touch of pomposity, “is hard labor.” 

“ Ay,” said Skipper 
pathetically, “ you parsons haves wonder 
ful hard lines. I wouldn’t like t’ be one. 
No, sir; not me!” 

In this—in the opinion and feeling 
Skipper Jonathan was sincere. He most 
properly loved and was 
sorry for not be 
laughed at. 

“ But,” the parson argued, “we have 
the district meetings—times of refresh 
ing: when brain meets brain, you know, 
and wit meets wit, and the sparks fly. 
la, ha! Yes, indeed ! The social as 
pect is not to be neglected. Dear me, no! 
Now, for illustration, Mrs. Jaunt is to 
entertain the clergy at the parsonage on 
Thursday evening. Yes, indeed! She’s 
planned the refreshments already.” The 
parson gave Aunt Tibbie a sly, sly glance, 
and burst out laughing. “ Ha, ha!” he 
roared. “I know what you want. Wom 
an’s curiosity, eh? Ha, ha! Oh, you 
women!” Aunt Tibbie smiled. “ Well,” 
said the parson, importantly, “T’ll tell 
you. But it’s a secret, mind you! Don’t 
you tell Brother All!” Aunt Tibbie 
beamed. “ Well,” the parson continued, 
his voice failing to a whisper, “she’s 
going to have a jelly-cake, and an angel 
eake, and a tin of beef.” The twins sat 
up, wide-eyed with attention. “ Eh? 
Ha, ha!” the parson laughed. “ You got 
that? And she’s going to have something 


in books. get 
indeed! 
Parson was quite sincere. Do 
Ile was not 
“ Brain labor, Skip 
concluded, 


Jonathan, sym 


Parson Jaunt, 


him, and he must 
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more.” Aunt Tibbie leaned forward 

agape, her eyes staring. The twins were 

already overcome. ~“ Yes, indeed!” said 

the parson. “ She’s got a dozen bananas 
from St. John’s! Eh? Ha, ha! And 

she’s going to slice °em and put ’em in 
eustard, Ha, ha!” 

The twins gasped. 

“Ha, ha!” the parson roared. 

They were all delighted—parson, skip- 
per, housewife, and twins. Nor in pro- 
viding this hospitality for the Black Bay 
clergy was the parson in thought or deed 

selfish shepherd. It would be unkind 

it would be most unfair—to think it. 
Ile was an honest, earnest servant of 
the Master he acknowledged, doing good 
ut Candlestick Cove, in fair and foul 
weather. He lived his life as best he 
could—earnestly, diligently, with pure, 
high purpose. But he was not clever: 
that is all. "T'would be an evil thing for 
more brilliant folk (and possibly less 
kindly) to seorn him. 

“Yes, indeed!” the parson laughed. 
“ And look here, now; why, I must be off! 
Where’s my umbrella? Here it is. ... 
Will you look at that baby, Aunt Tibbie? 
Ile’s staring at me yet. Get out, you 
squid! Stop that laughing. Got a kiss 
for me? Oh, you have, have you? Then 


give it to me...i A fine baby that; 
ves, indeed! A fine baby. . . . Get out, 
vou wriggler! Leave your toes be. 


ITa-a-a! ll catch you—yes, I will! ... 
What a night it is! How the wind blows 
and the rain comes down! And no sign 
of fish, Skipper Jonathan? Ah, well, the 
Lord will provide. Good night. God 
bless you!” 

“You'll get wonderful wet, sir,” said 
Aunt Tibbie, with a little frown of 
anxiety. 

“T don’t mind it in the least,” cried 
the parson. “ Not at all. I’m used to it.” 

Skipper Jonathan shut the door against 
the wind. 

“Will it never stop blowin’!” Aunt 
Tibbie complained. 

Outside, wind and rain had their way 
with the world. Aunt Tibbie and Skip- 
per Jonathan exchanged glances. They 
were thinking of the dawn. 

“T’m wantin’ t’ go t’ bed, Tibbie,” Jon- 
athan sighed; “for I’m wonderful tired.” 

“ An’ I’m tired, too, dear,” said Aunt 
Tibbie, softly. “ Leave us all go t’ bed.” 


They were soon sound asleep. . . . 


Parson All turned out to be a mild 
little old man with spectacles. His eyes 
were blue—-faded, watery, shy: wherein 
were many flashes of humor and kindness. 
Ilis face was smooth and_ colorless 
almost as white as his hair, which was 
also long and thin and straight. When 
Jonathan came in from the sea after dark 

from the night and wet and vast con- 
fusion of that place—Parson All was 
placidly rocking by the kitchen fire, his 
hands neatly folded, his trousers drawn 
up, so that his ankles and calves might 
warm; and the kitehen was in a joyous 
tumult, with which the little old man 
from Satan’s Trap was in benevolent sym 
pathy. Jonathan had thought to find the 
house solemn, the wife in a fluster, the 
iwins painfully washed and brushed, the 
able seamen of the little crew glued to 
their stools: but no! the baby was crow- 
ing in the cradle, the twins tousled and 
grinning, the wife beaming, the little 
crew rolling on the floor the whol 
kitchen. indeed, in a gratefully familiar 
condition of chaes and glee. 

At once they sat down to supner. 

“T’m glad t’ have you, parson,” said 
Jonathan, his broad, hairy face shining 
with soap and delight. “That I is. I’m 
alad tv’ have you.” 

The parson’s smile was winning. 

“ Jonathan haves a wonderful taste for 
company,” Aunt Tibbie explained. 

The man defended himself. “T isn’t 
able t’ help it,” said he. “T loves t’ feed 
folk. An’ I isn’t able, an’ I never was 
able, an’ T never will be able t’ help it. 
Ilere’s your brewis, sir. Eat hearty of it. 
Don’t spare +.” 

“ They’s more in the pot,” Aunt Tibbie 
put in. 

The parson’s gentle eye searched the 
table—as our eyes have often done. A 
bit of hopeful curiositv—nothing more: 
a thine common to us all, saints and sin- 
ners alike. We have all been hungry 
and we have all hoped ; but few of us, I 
faney, being faint of hunger—and dys- 
peptie—have sat down to a bowl of brewis. 
*Tis no sin, in parson or layman, to wish 
for more: for the Lord endowed them both 
with hunger, and cursed many, indis 
criminately. with indigestion. Small 
blame, then, to the parson, who was des- 
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Jona- 
There 

Ah, 
well! the parson’s roving eye was disap- 
pointed, but twinkled just the same; it 
did not darken- show ill 
There was a bowl of 
mountain of it. "Twas eved by the twins 
with delight. But there 
more. The parson’s eye 
twinkling eye 
but the 
mild eyes 


blame to 
than, who had no more to give. 


perately hungry; small 


is no fault anywhere to be deseried. 


not humor. 


great brewis—a 
nothing 
the shy, blue, 
sought the stove: 
And still the 
full of benevo- 


He was a man 


was 


slyly 


stove was bare. 
continued 
lence and satisfaction. 
that parson! 

“Windy weather,” said he, with an en- 
gaging smile. 


“ Never 


than declared. 


nothin’ like it!” 


seed Jona- 
The twins were by this time busy with 
their forks, their darting little 
glances at the parson, at the parson’s over 
loaded plate, at the ruin of the mountain. 
“Wind in the the 


L 
marked. 


eves 


east,” parson re- 
“You 
very hearty the night,” said he. 
“Oh the parson 
tested. “TI was just about to begin.” 
The 


overeast. 


Jonathan was_ perturbed. isn’t 


oes 
dear me, ves! pro- 


faces of the twins were by this 

“Don’t spare it, parson.” 

The parson gulped a mouthful with a 
wry face; he 
He smiled 
a quick, sweet, comprehensive 
little smile. It was heroie—he was sure 
that And it He eould do 
no more. “T'was impossible to take the 
A melancholy—ay, 
for a hungry man: an 
man, and a dyspeptic. 


face—an obstinately wry 


could nof manage to control it. 
at once 


it was! was! 


brewis. and perilous 


old 


Conceive it, if 


situation 


you ean! 
“That ain’t hearty,” Aunt Tibbie com- 

plained. 
“To be 


great 


said the 
“to be 


” 


frank,” 
humiliation, 
frank, I like brewis, but 

The happiness faded from Aunt Tib- 


* 9 
bie’s eyes. 


parson, in 
perfectly 


“__T don’t find it inspiring,” the par- 


son concluded, in shame. 


The twins promptly took advantage 


of the opportunity to pass their plates 
for more. 
“ Dyspepsey ?” Aunt Tibbie inquired. 
“Tt might be called that,” Parson All 
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replied, sweeping the board with a smile, 
but yet with a flush of guilt and shame, 
“by a physician.” 
“ Poor man!” Aunt Tibbie sighed. 
There briet expectant, 
but not selfishly so, on the part of the 


Was a silence 
parson; somewhat despairing on the part 
of the hosts. 

“ Well, parson,” Skipper Jonathan said, 
doggedly, “ all t’ do is for 
what you wants.” 

“Ha. ne!” 

“That's all 


rsisted. 


you rot ask 


you got t’ do,” Jonathan 
“ Most kind of you, sir! But—no, no!” 
as Please do!” Aunt Tibbie begged. 
But the 

suaded. 


Trap 


parson not to be 
Not Parson All, of 


a kindly, sensitive soul! 


Was per 
Satan's 
He Was 
and 
hungry to bed (it seemed); but he would 


very hungry, to be sure, must go 
not ask for what he wanted. To-morrow 4 
Well, had to be done. at 
would yield he must vield to the flesh 

a little. This he did timidly: with shame 
for the weakness of the flesh. He 


something 


resent- 
ed the peculiarity of brewis in his par- 
ticular Indeed, he 
the Lord 
rebellious 


case. ecame near to 


rebellion against 


bellion: 


“no, not re 


merely questionings. 
But he is to be forgiven, surely; for he 
wished most earnestly that he 
hbrewis and live 
might have done 

“ Now, Parson All,” Jonathan demand 
ed, “you just got t’ tell.” 

And, well, the 
a little bread 


might eat 


just as you and | 


admitted that 
tin of beef—to be 
taken sparinglyv—would be a grateful diet. 
“ But eried Aunt Tibbie. 
“Aw this night vou’ll starve!” 
“To-night,” said the parson, 
“my stomach—is a bit out 


parson 
and a 


we've none!” 
gently, 
anyhow.” 


Presently he was shown to his bed. . . 


“ I "hk rw,” 


parson 


said Aunt Tibbie, when the 
and she had 
caught Skipper Jonathan’s wavering eye, 
“he’d better have more’n that.” 


was stowed away 


“ Te—he—he’ve just got tv? have more.’ 

“Tle’ve a weak stomach,” Aunt Tibbie 
apologized. “ Poor man!” 

“T tells you, Tibbie,” Jonathan de- 
elared, “them parsons haves wonderful 
hard times. They isn’t able t’ get out in 
the air enough. Too much book-study. 
Too much brain labor. I wouldn’t chane 
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with a 
the world!” 
Aunt Tibbie nodded absently. 
“T ’low,” said Jonathan, “I'd better 
be gettin’ under way for the shop.” 


places parson, woman, for all 


The man drew on his boots, and got 
had 

It was a long 
pull to the shop; but his mind was too 
full of wonder and sly devising to per- 


and his wrists 


bandaged, and went out. 


into his oilskins, 


. .. And the 
alone in the shop, 
perched on the counter, slapping his lean 
calf with a while the rain 
pattered on the roof and the wind went 
screaming past. 


ceive the labor of the way. 


trader was sitting 


yardstick, 


You got a parson, Jonathan,” said 
“ Yes, you is.” 
Ay,” Jonathan admitted, “I got one.” 
An’ that’s what brings you here.” 

‘It be.” Jonathan replied, defiantly. 

The silence was disquieting. 

“Tm ’lowin’,” stammered, 
“P—t t? sort o’ get four tins o’ beef.” 

The trader beat his calf. 

“ An’ six pound o’ butter,” said Jona- 
than, “an’ some pickles.” 

“ Anything else?” the trader snapped. 

“ Ay,” said Jonathan, “ they is.” 

The trader sniffed. 

“The parson haven’t said nothin’, but 
Tibbie’s got a notion that he’s wonderful 
fond o’ eanned peaches,” Jonathan ven- 
tured, diffidently. “ She *lows they'll keep 
his food sweet.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“ No—oh no!” 
‘low you wouldn't 


cheese ?” he asked. 


accusingly. 


Jonathan 


Jonathan sighed. “TI 
give me three pound o’ 
“ Not that the parson 
mentioned cheese; but Tibbie ’lows he’d 
find it healthful.” The trader nodded. 
“About four cans o’ peaches,” said 
Jonathan. 

“T see,” said the trader. 

Jonathan drew a great hand over his 
narrow brow, where the rain still lay in 
the furrows. It over his red 
whiskers. He shook the rain-drops from 
his hand. 

“Oh dear!” he sighed. 

“ Jonathan,” said the trader, sharply, 
“you're a fool. Vve long knowed it. But 
I loves a fool; an’ you’re the biggest 
dunderhead I ever knowed. You can 
have the cheese; you ean have the beef; 
you can have the peaches. You can have 
un all. But—you got t’ pay.” 


passed 
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“Oh ay,” said Jonathan, freely. 
pay!” 


“Tl 


You'll go without sweetness in your 
tea,” the trader burst out, “ all next win- 
ter. Understand ? 
tea. That’s how you'll pay. 


No sweetness in your 
If you takes 
these things, mark you, Jonathan !—an’ 
hearken well—if you takes these things 
for your parson, there’ll be no molasses 
measured out for you. You'll take your 
straight. Do understand 
Jonathan Stock ?” 

“°Tis well,” said Jonathan. 

“ An’—” 

“The other?” 
anxiously. 


tea you me, 


Jonathan interrapted, 
“You wasn’t ’lowin’ t’ have 
the woman give up that, was you? ’Tis 
such a little thing.” 

The trader was out of temper. 

“ Not that!’ Jonathan pleaded. 

“Just that!” Totley exclaimed. 
not give it to her. 


“Tl 
If you’re t’ have par- 
sons, why, pay for un. 
me t’ do it for you.” 
“ But she’s only a 
An’ feels bad. 
*twould make any difference t’ me—not t’ 
me. Oh, I tells her that. But she ‘lows 
she wants it, anvhow. She sort o’ hank- 
ers for it. An’ if you could manage—” 
“Not I!” Totley was very much out 
of temper. 
he growled. 
“Ah, well,” Jonathan sighed, “she 
‘lowed, if you made a p’int of it, that 
she’d take the grub an’ do without—the 
other. Ay, do without—the other.” 
So Jonathan went home with what the 
parson needed to eat, and he was happy. 


Don’t come askin’ 


woman ! 


Not that 


she—-she 


she sort o’ 


“Pay for your own parson,” 


Dusks and 
came in melancholy procession. 
The wind swept in the east—high, wet, 
eold. Fog and rain and drift-ice were to 
he. met on the grounds of Candlestick 
Cove. From Nanny’s Old Head the out- 
look was more perturbing than ever: the 
sea’s distances were still hid in the mist; 
the breakers on the black rocks below 
gave the waste a voice, expressed its rage, 
its sullen purpose; the grounds where 
the men of Candlestick Cove must fish 
were still in a white-capped tumble; and 
the sores on the wrists of the men of 
Candlestick Cove were not healed. There 
was no fish; the coast hopelessly faced 
famine; men and women and children 


It was still windy weather. 
dawns 
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would all grow lean. The winter, ap- 
proaching, was like an angry cloud ris 
ing from the rim of the sea. The faces 
of the men of Candlestick Cove were 
drawn—-with fear of the sea and with 
dread of what might come to pass. In 
the meeting-house of Candlestick Cove, 
in district meeting assembled, the Black 
Bay clergy engaged in important discus 
sions, with which the sea and the drip- 
ping rocks and the easterly wind had 
nothing to do. 


The Black Bay parsons were ex- 
changing farewells at the landing-stage. 
The steamer was waiting. There had 
been no change in the weather; the wind 
was blowing high from the east, there 
was fog abroad, the air was clammy. Par- 
son Jaunt took Parson All by the arm 
and led him aside. 

“How were you fixed, brother?’ he 
whispered, anxiously. “I haven’t had 
time to ask you before.” 

Parson All’s eyebrows were lifted in 
mild inquiry. 

“Was you comfortable? Did you get 
enough to eat?” 

There was concern in Parson Jaunt’s 
voice—a sweet, wistful consideration. 

“Yes, yes!” Parson All answered, 
quickly. “They are very good people 
the Stocks.” 

“ They’re clean, but— 

“ Poor.” 

“Very, very poor! Frankly, Brother 
All, I was troubled. Yes, indeed! I was 
troubled. I knew they were poor, and I 


” 


didn’t know whether it was wise or right 
to put you there. I feared that you 
might fare rather badly. But there was 
nothing else to do. I sincerely hope 

Parson All raised a hand in protest. 

“You was fixed all right?” Parson 
Jaunt asked. 

“Yes, brother,” answered Parson All, 
in genuine appreciation of the hospitality 
he had received. “It was touching. 
Praise the Lord! I’m glad to know that 
such people live in a selfish world like 
this. It was very, very touching.” 

Parson Jaunt’s face expressed some 
surprise. 

“Do you know what they did?” said 
Parson All, taking Parson Jaunt by the 
lapel of the coat and staring deep into 
his eyes. “ Do you know what they did?” 
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Parson Jaunt wagged his head. 

“Why, brother,” Parson All declared, 
with genuinely grateful tears in his eyes, 
‘when I told Skipper Jonathan that 
brewis soured on my stomach, he got 
me tinned beef, and butter, and canned 
peaches, and cheese. I'll never forget 
his goodness. Never!” 

Parson Jaunt stared. “ What a won- 

derful thing Christianity is!” he ex- 
claimed. “ What a wonderful, wonderful 
thing! By their fruits,” he quoted, 
“ve shall know them.” 
The Black Bay clergy were called aboard. 
Parson Jaunt shook off the mild old Par- 
son All and rushed to the Chairman of the 
District, his black coat-tails flying in the 
easterly wind, and wrung the Chairman’s 
hand, and jovially laughed, until his jolly 
little paunch shook like jelly. 


That night, in the whitewashed cottage 
upon which the angry gale beat, Skipper 
Jonathan and Aunt Tibbie sat together 
by the kitchen fire. Skipper Jonathan 
was hopelessly in from the sea—from 
the white waves thereof, and the wind, 
and the perilous night—and Aunt Tibbie 
had dressed the sores on his wrists. The 
twins and all the rest of the little crew 
were tucked away and sound asleep. 

Skipper Jonathan sighed. 

“What was you thinkin’ about, Jona- 
than?” Aunt Tibbie asked. 

“ Jus’ ponderin’,” said he. 

“Ay; but what upon?’ 

“Well, Tibbie,” Jonathan answered, in 
embarrassment, “ [ was jus’—ponderin’.” 

“What is it, Jonathan?” 

“T was ‘lowin’, Tibbie,” Jonathan ad- 
mitted, “that it wouldn’t be so easy—no, 
not so easy—t’ do without that sweetness 
in my tea.” 

Aunt Tibbie sighed. 

“What you thinkin’ about, dear?” 
Jonathan asked. 

“T got a sinful hankerin’,” Aunt Tib- 
bie answered, repeating the sigh. 

“Is you, dear?” 

“T got a sinful .,hankerin’,” said she, 
“for that there bottle o’ hair-restorer. 
For I don’t want t? go bald! God for- 
give me,” she cried, in an agony of hu- 
miliation, “for this vanity!” 

“Hush, dear!” Jonathan whispered, 
tenderly; “ for I loves you, bald or not!” 

But Aunt Tibbie burst out erying. 
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E have lately received a publica- 
tion which has interested us 
somewhat out of proportion to 
its size. It is ealled “The Way into 
Print.” but it does not treat, as the 
reader might rashly suppose, of the best 
method of getting your name into the 
newspapers, either as a lady who is giv- 
ing a dinner to thirteen otherwise un- 
known _—_ or is making a coming- 

it tea for her débutante daughter, or 
had a box full of expensively confectioned 
riends at the opera or the vaudeville, 
or is going to read a paper at a woman’s 
club, or is in any sort figuring in the 
thousand and one modern phases of pub- 
licity; it does not even advise her guests 
or hearers how to appear among those 
present, or those who were invited and 
did not come, or those who would not 
ave come if they had been invited. Its 
scope is far more restricted, yet its plane 
is infinitely higher, its reach incomparably 
farther. The Print which it proposes to 
lead the Way into is that print where the 
elect, who were once few and are now 
many, are making the corridors of time 
resound to their footsteps, as poets, es- 
sayists, humorists, or other literary forms 
of immortality. Their procession, which 
from the point of the impartial spectator 
has been looking more and more like 
a cake-walk in these later years, is so 
increasingly the attraction of young- 
eyed ambition that nothing interests a 
very large class of people more than 
advice for the means of joining it, and 
it is this advice which the publication 
in point supplies: supplies, we must 
say, with as much good sense and good 
feeling as is consistent with an office 
which does not seem so dignified as we 
could wish. 

Inevitably the adviser must now and 
then stoop to the folly of the aspirant, 
inevitably he must use that folly from 
time to time with wholesome severity, but 
he does not feel himself equal to the 
work unaided. Our sudden national ex- 
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pansion, through the irresistible force 
of our imaginative work, into an intel- 
lectual world-power, has thrust a respon- 
sibility upon the veterans of a simpler 
time which they may not shirk, and the 
author of “The Way into Print” ealls 
upon them to share his task. He is not 
satisfied with the interesting chapters 
contributed by younger authors who are 
in the act of winning their spurs, but he 
appeals to those established in the public 
recognition to do their part in aiding us 
to hold our conquest through the instrue- 
tion and discipline of those who must take 
their places when they put their armor 
off. He does this by means of a letter, 
almost an open letter, addressed personal- 
ly to each veteran by means of the sub- 
stitution of his typewritten name for that 
‘of some other veteran, but not differenced 
in the terms of the ensuing appeal to 
his kindness or his conscience. He puts 
himself upon a _ broad humanitarian 
ground, and asks that the typewritten 
author, who, he assumes, is “ prominently 
before the public,” shall answer certain 
questions to which the appellant owns 
that he has already received hundreds 
of replies. 

By an odd mischance one of his half- 
open letters found its way to the Easy 
Chair, and although that judgment-seat 
felt relieved from the sense of anything 
like a lonely prominence before the pub- 
lie by the very multitude of those sim- 
ilarly consulted, it did not remain as 
Easy as it would have liked under the 
erring attribution of prominence. Yet 
to have refused to help in so good a 
work would not have been in its nature, 
and it lost as little time as possible in 
summoning a real author of prominence 
to consider the problems so baffling to a 
mere editorial effigy; for, as we ought to 
explain, the de facto editor is to be found 
in the Study next door, and never in 
the Easy Chair. The author prominently 
before the public came at once, for that 
kind of author has very little to do, and 
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is only too happy to respond to calls like 
that of the friend of rising authorship. 
Most of his time is spent at symposiums, 
imagined by the Sunday editions of the 
newspapers, to consider, decide the 
question whether fig-paste is truly a 
health-food; or whether, in view of a re- 
cent colossal gift for educational pur- 
poses, the product of the Standard Oil 
Company was the midnight oil which 
Shakespeare had in mind when he spoke 
of the scholar wasting it; or something 
of that kind. His mind is whetted to 
the sharpest edge by its employment with 
these problems, and is in prime condition 
for such simple practical inquiries as 
those proposed by the letter we had re- 
ceived. But of course he put on an air 
of great hurry, and spoke of the dif- 
ferent poems, novels, essays, and sketches 
which he had laid aside to oblige us, and 
begged us to get down to business at once. 

“We wish nothing better than to do 
so.” we said, to humor him, “for we 
know you are a very busy man, and we 
will not keep you a moment longer than 
is absolutely necessary. Would you like 
to have all the questions at once, or would 
you rather study them one after another ?” 

He said he thought he could better 
give an undivided mind to each if he 
had them one at a time, and so we began 
with the first. 

“1. Would vou advise the young story- 
writer to study the old masters in lit- 
erature, or the stories in the current 
magazines, in order to meet the demands 
of the ecarrent editors ?”’ 

“Will vou read that again?” the au- 
thor prominently before the public de- 
manded, but when we had read it a 


” 


second time it seemed only to plunge 
him deeper into despair. He clutched 
his revered head with both hands, and 
but for an opportune baldness would 
probably have torn his hair. He mur- 
mured, huskily, “ Do you think you have 
got it right?” 

We avoided the response, “ Sure 
thing,” by an appropriate circumlocution, 
and then he thundered back: “ How in— 
nature—is a young writer to forecast the 
demands of current editors? If an 
editor is worth his salt—his Attic salt— 
he does not know himself what he wants, 
except by the eternal yearning of the 
editorial soul for something new and good. 


If he has any other demands, he is 
not a current editor, he is a stagnant 
editor. Is it possible that there is a super- 
stition to the contrary ?” 

“ Apparently.” 

“Then, that would account for many 
things. But go on.” 

“Go on yourself. You have not an- 
swered the question.” 

“Oh, by all means,” the author sar- 
donically answered, “ if the current editor 
has demands beyond freshness and good- 
ness, let the young writer avoid the mas- 
ters in literature, and study the stories in 
the current magazines.” 

“You are not treating the matter se- 
riously,” we expostulated. 

“Yes, I am—seriously, sadly, even 
tragically. I could not have imagined 
a condition of things so bad, even with 
the results all round us. Let us have the 
second question of your correspondent.” 

“Here it is: ‘2. Has the unknown 
writer an equal chance with the well- 
known author, provided his work is up 
to the standard of the latter’s?’ ” 

“Of the latter’s, of the latter’s, of the 
latter’s.” Our friend whispered the 
phrase to himself before he groaned out: 
“What a frightful locution! Really, 
really, jt is more than I ean bear!” 

“For the cause you ought to bear any- 
thing. What do you really think ?” 

“ Why, if the former’s work is as good 
as the latter’s, why isn’t the former’s 
chance as good, if the current editor’s 
demands are for the same kind in the 
former’s case as in the latter’s? If the 
latter’s aim is to meet the imaginary de- 
mands of the stagnant editor, then the 
former’s work ought to be as attractive 
as the latter’s. Ha, ha, ha!” 

He laughed wildly, and in order to 
recall him to himself, we read the 
third question: “3. Which is the more 
acceptable—a _ well-told story with a 
weak plot, or a poorly told story with a 
strong plot?” 

“Oh, but that is a conundrum, pure 
and simple!” the author protested. “It 
is a poor parody on the old End-man 
pleasantry, ‘ Would you rather be as fool- 
ish as you look, or look as foolish as you 
are” You are making it up!” 

“ We assure you we are not. It is no 
more a conundrum than the others. 
Come: question!” 
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“ Well, in the first place, I should like 
to know what a plot is. Something that 
has occurred to you primarily as an ef- 
fect from your experience or observation ¢ 
Or something you have carpentered out 
of the old stuff of your reading, with a 
wooden hero and heroine reciprocally 
dving for each other, and a wooden vil- 
lain trying to foil them?” 

‘You had better ask a current editor, 
or a stagnant. Do you confess yourself 
posed by this plain problem? Do you 
give it up?” 

“For the present. Perhaps I may 
gather light from the next question.” 

“Then here it is: ‘4. What do you 
consider the primary weakness in the 
average stories or verses of the old 


writers ? ” 

“Oh, that is easy. The same as in the 
average stories and verses of the older 
writers: absence of mind.” 

“Are you sure you are not shirking? 
Cannot you give a categorical answer— 
something that will really help some 
younger writer to take the place which 
you are now more or less fraudulently 
ling? The younger writers will cheer- 
y allow that the trouble is absence of 
mind, but what line of reading would 
ou suggest which would turn this into 
presence of mind?” 

“There is none, except to have them- 
selves newly ancestored. Presence of 
mind as well as absence of mind is some- 
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thing derived; you cannot acquire it.” 

“We think you might be a little less 
sardonic. Now here is the next problem: 
‘5. What are the successful author’s 
necessary qualifications in the matters of 
natural ability, education, life as he sees 
it and lives it, technical training, etc?” 

“This will be the death of me!” the 
prominent author lamented. “Couldn't 
I skip that one?” 

“It seems to cover some of the most 
important points. We do not think your 
self-respect will allow you to skip it. At 
any rate make an effort.” 

Thus challenged, the prominent author 
pulled himself together. “Oh,” he said 
sadly, “which of us knows whether he 
has natural ability or not, and what is 
education, and what is life as one sees it, 
and what is technical training? Do these 
poor young fellows think that one is tall 
or short by taking thonght? It is the 
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same as that, it seems to me; or if you 
prefer a mystical solution, I should say, 
if you have a longing, from your earliest 
consciousness, to write poetry or fiction, 
and cannot keep from doing it for any 
long time together, you are possibly born 
with a gift for it. But this may be al- 
together a mistake; it may be the effect 
of your early and incessant scribblings 
on the minds of spectators wholly in- 
competent to judge cf your abilities, as 
your fond parents. This must rather 
often happen if we can judge from what 
nine-tenths of what is called literature 
is composed of. If your longing to write 
is the real thing, or is not, still education 
will not help or hinder you in doing it. 
No -man was ever yet taught any art. 
He may be taught a trade, and that is 
what most of the versing and prosing is, 
I suppose. If you have the gift, you will 
technically train yourself: that is, you 
will learn how to be simple and clear and 
honest. Charm you will have got from 
your great-grandfather or great-grand- 
mother; and life, which is only another 
sort of school, will not qualify you to 
depict life; but if you do not want to 
depict life, you will perhaps be able to 
meet the demands of what our friend 
ealls the current editors.” 

Here the prominent author rose, but 
we stayed him with a gesture. “ There 
is another question, the last: ‘6. Do you 
care to convey any hints or suggestion 
gleaned from your personal experiences 
in the climb to success, that may make 
easier the gaining of the heights for 
the beginner ?” 

The prominent author roared with 
laughter. “ Read that again!” But when 
we had done so, he became grave, even 
sorrowful. “Is it really true, then, as we 
seem to see, that there is a large body 
of young people taking up literature as 
a business? The thing that all my life 
I have fondly dreamed was an art, dear 
and almost holy! Are they going into it 
for the money there is in it? And am I, 
in my prominence—more or less fraud- 
ulent, as you say—an incentive to them 
to persevere in their enterprises? Is 
that what one has to come to after a 
life of conscientious devotion to—an 
ideal? Come, old friend, say it isn’t so 
bad as that! It is? Then ”—the promi- 
nent author paused, and sank weakly 
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into the chair from which he had risen— 
“nerhaps I have been dreaming all these 
years; but in my dream it seems to me 
that everything outside of myself which 
seemed to hinder me has really helped 
me. There has been no obstacle in my 
which if I were at the bottom of 
the hill, where I might very rightfully 
he, I would have removed. I am glad 
that the climb to success, as your friend 
ealls it, has been hard and long, and I 
bless God for my difficulties and back- 
sets, all of them. 
they 
and shame; but 


way 


Sometimes they seem- 
filled me with despair 
there was not one that 


ed cruel; 


did not make me stronger and fitter for 
my work, if I was fit for it. You know 
very well that in this art of ours we need 
all the get from our 
overthrows. training that 
can ever make the true artist’s work easy 
to him, and if he is a true artist he will 
suspect everything easily done as ill done. 


strength we can 


There is no 


What comes hard and slow and hopeless- 


ly, that is the thing which when we look 
at it we find is the thing that was worth 
doing. I had my downs with my ups, 
and when I was beginning, the downs 
outnumbered the ten to For 
one manuscript accepted, and after the 
days of many years printed, I had a dozen 
rejected, and rejected without delay. But 
every such rejection helped me. In some 
I had to swallow the bitter 
and own that the editor was right; but 
the bitter was wholesome. 


ups one, 


eases dose 
In other cases 
I knew that he was wrong, and then I 
set my teeth, and took my courage in 
both hands, and tried and tried with 
that rejected manuscript till the divinely 
appointed editor owned that I was right. 
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But these are the commonplaces of lit- 
erary biography. I don’t brag of them; 
and I have always tried to keep my head 
in such shape that even defeat has not 
swelled it beyond the No. 7 I began with. 
Why should I be so wicked as to help 
another and a younger man over the bad 
places? If I could only gain his con- 
fidence I should like to tell him that 
these are the places that will strengthen 
his heart for the climb. But if he has a 
weak heart, he had better try some other 
road. There! I have given you all the 
‘hints and suggestions from my experi- 
ence’ that I can think of, and now let 
me go.” 

Once more he rose, and once more we 
stayed him. “ Yes,” we said, “no doubt 
you think you have spoken honestly and 
faithfully, but you have addressed your- 
self to the wrong audience. You have 
spoken to artists, born and _ self-made, 
but artists can always manage without 
help. Your help was. invoked in behalt 
of artisans, of adventurers, of 
lators. What was wanted of you was 
formula for the fabrication of gold bricks 
which would meet the demands of cur- 
rent dealers in that sort of wares.” 

“ But if I have never made gold bricks 
myself, or not knowingly ?”’ 

“Ah, that is what you say! But do 
you suppose anybody will believe you!” 

The prominent author put on the hat 
which he flattered himself was a No. 7, 
but which we could plainly see was a 
No. 12, and said, with an air of patroniz- 
ing compassion, “ You have sat here so 
long in your cushioned comfort, looking 
out on the publishing world, that you have 
become corrupt, cynical, pessimistic.” 
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T is now so generally the custom of 


magazines to give the names of con- 
tributors that readers naturally find 
it difficult to understand why a contrary 
eustom so long prevailed. If we were 
to show these readers the manifest virtues 


of anonymous authorship in periodical 


literature, they would then as naturally 
inquire why it has not been maintained. 
The time when this Magazine began to 


vive signed articles is within the memory 
of middle-aged readers, who will be sur- 
prised to learn that the step was taken 


hesitantly and with much doubt as to 


the wisdom of yielding to what had be- 
come a pressing popular demand. 

The individuality of the author was 
not a matter of serious concern to old- 


ime audiences. They eared only for the 


theme, not regarding critically, or even 
th any definite consciousness, its art 
or its source. Shakespeare was of so 


little account personally to his contem- 
poraries and immediate that 
the most scanty material for his 
biography survived him. The names of 
the greatest authors before the eighteenth 
century were familiar to a limited class 
of readers. Popularity was impossible. 
It was by soldiers and men of affairs 
that the prize of wide fame was won. 

In eighteenth-century England, peri- 
odical literature was no longer confined 
to the narrow circle of erudite readers, 
but had become lively and entertaining 
to meet the keen demands of a polite 
vudience equal in numbers to that which 
frequented the playhouses, and surpass- 
ing it in intelligence. The desire of 
genius for recognition in any honorable 
field is natural. Why then did the wits of 
Queen Anne’s time seem to shun direct 
personal recognition? Why did Addison 
and Steele hide themselves behind the 
mask of “ Mr. Bickerstaff”? Pope stood 
forth with bold effrontery, and, consider- 
ing the freedom and sharpness of his re- 
lentless satire, he did not lack courage. 
His medium was verse, and he might have 


successors 
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because 
English 
enduring 


been more confident of 


all 


literature 


success 
nearly his predecessors in 


who had won fame 


were poets. 

But while the art of prose—of modern 
prose at its 
an eagerly 
to appreciate its 
prospect was opened to such 
were able to furnish 


least—was then in 
it was weleomed by 
audience ready 
A bright 


writers as 


infancy, 
curious 


graces, 


urbane 


entertainment, this social service pro- 
moting also purely literary achieve- 


ment, with a larger scope for individual 
authorship and individual aspirations. 
Why should this authorship seek a mask ? 
It is not enough to say that masquerade 


was the habit of the age. The fact re- 
mains that individual authorship was 
but partially emancipated. Few writers 


could stand out in the open as Pope did, * 
expressing themselves without regard to 
fear or favor, having nothing to gain 
and nothing to lose. Satire was as much 
the weapon in letters as it was in politics. 
The mask served as armor. 

The persistent hostility of the British 
government to the free expression of 
opinion in the press, as shown in op- 
pressive taxation—such as brought the 
Spectator to an untimely end—and arbi- 
trary inquisition, naturally drove the writ- 
er under cover and engendered timidity. 

The profession of letters had not yet 
so far advanced in honor that simply 
excellence in its exercise would win 
either great Tegard or substantial profit. 


The “town” would yield its favor to 
such writers only as were effectively 
piquant or amusing. The attempt to 


win this favor was an experiment. The 
writer attaching his name to his essay 
would have seemed to count upon his 
suecess and to lack a becoming modesty. 
After he had won, the mask was likely 
to become transparent, disclosing the 
nersonality it had _ serviceably veiled. 
“Junius” alone escaped this disclosure 
while he lived, and it is still a question 
who wrote the famous “ Letters.” 
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But even after the rewards of author- 
ship in esteem and fortune were better 
assured, the mask still served the mod- 
est intent of the literary aspirant. In 
two instances—those of Chatterton and 
the author of “ Ossian ”—it was meant 
to be impenetrable. Generally, however, 
it was adopted as an expedient, shielding 
the experiment. Scott, when he began 
his edreer in the “ Waverley” disguise, 
seemed to prefer his lairdship untainted 
by literature—at least by “scribbling ” 
in prose—and only his remarkable suc- 
cess justified him to himself. His novels, 
with his own name on the title-page, had 
no element in them which could have 
given the readers of them any special 
interest in his personality. As the great 
Unknown, this personality became in- 
tensely interesting and a challenge to 
curiosity. The mystery was unessential 
to a just recognition of the value of the 
novels, but it enhanced their immediate 
distinction and success. This element of 
mystery has since been availed of by 
“ Boz,” George Eliot, and many other 
pseudonyms, and sometimes through 


~ . 
blank anonymity; and, for whatever rea- 


son the disguise has been adopted, it has 
always awakened additional interest, and 
so made it liable to suspicion as an arti- 
fice displacing natural modesty. Bulwer 
in his discussion with Blackwood con- 
cerning the publication of his Caxton 
series of novels, after he had already be- 
come distinguished by his earlier fiction, 
seems to have deliberately chosen relapse 
to anonymity as of greater advantage 
than the name he had won. 

We are inclined to believe that writers 
generally have attached very little im- 
portance to the exaltation of their names 
for their names’ sake. It is not the see- 
ing his name in print which causes the 
heart of the novice to rejoice, but seeing 
his work in print. Certainly he could 
not have seen his name in periodical lit- 
erature until within a comparatively re- 
cent period. Now that he does see it, 
he is apt to look upon it rather depreca- 
tingly as an unnecessary distraction from 
the work itself, a limitation upon it, a 


kind of impertinence. He feels that he. 


must work hard and long simply to de- 
prive that inert label of its insignificance. 
He sees other names which have lost this 
inertia, or whose inertia has become mo- 
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mentum in the race for glory, because 
they have been so long associated with 
work of the best sort, each with some 
peculiar excellence and quality—names 
which have finally come to live as dis- 
tinct personalities. 

If no names were given, the readers 
of the periodical, being without the 
guidance of labels, might not wait till 
they had supped with all their familiars 
before giving the new writers so much 
as a nod or a glance. They might even 
chance to favor him with their earliest 
attentions and partake of his little feast 
with unsated appetites. 

So it was in the good old times. Then 
Charles Lamb felt as much at home in 
the pages of a magazine as at his own 
sheltered fireside. He would have shiv- 
ered at the sight of his name in print 
as if he stood thinly clad in the wintry 
wind. “ Elia” was a cheery warm cloak 
to wrap about him when he wished to 
appear en costume. This extreme shyness 
would look like affectation in our day. 

There were considerations not due to 
modesty which made writers even in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
averse to a direct acknowledgment of 
their contributions to periodical litera 
ture. The periodical, however successful 
it might have become, received rather 
than conferred dignity in its relation to 
its important contributors. The old 
stigma upon the literary profession itself 
still remained in such force that there 
was not one of the brilliant young men 
who started the Edinburgh Review but 
would have preferred to owe his reputa- 
tion mainly to some other profession. 
Lockhart, after Blackwood, for which lh 
had done so much, had achieved remark- 
able distinction as well as success, ex- 
pressed his growing aversion to period- 
ical literature, though he adhered to it, 
and was at the time about to accept the 
editorship of Murray’s Quarterly Review. 
He had been familiar with this field as 
the arena of fierce political conflict and 
spiteful literary criticism, and was just 
then depressed by his own connection 
with the duel in which John Scott, th: 
editor of the London Magazine, had been 
killed. It was not until the forties that 
literature and the literary periodical at- 
tained to anything like the full measur: 
of their honorable recognition. Anonym- 
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ity in the early years of Blackwood 
might often have seemed to be the ref- 
uge of cowardly libellers, whose assaults 
were only restrained by the liability of 
the publisher. 

In those days, too, the publication of 
contributors’ names would have disclosed 
the poverty of literature—at least of lit- 
erature both good enough and available. 
It was not an uncommon thing for 
Brougham in the Edinburgh Review or 
Wilson in Blackwood to contribute half a 
dozen articles to a single number. Jef- 
frey is reported to have written the en- 
tire contents of one number of the Review, 
including an article on Chinese music. 

The habit of anonymity, once estab- 
lished, persisted, and it may have outlasted 
its virtues as well as its necessities and 
its vices. But we are not quite sure 
that, in the interests of literature, it 
was wisely abandoned. The urgent de- 
mand of magazine readers for the pub- 
lication of names is easily accounted for 
in an age which revels in personalities 
almost, if not quite, to the point of de- 
bauchery. Names are bandied about as 
mere tokens, with no reference to the es- 
sential values which have made them 
significant or interesting. The banality 
of this habit is conspicuous. The asso- 
ciation of a writer’s name with his work 
is natural and proper. But. the careful 
ind thoughtful reader will, without the 
1uthor’s name, build up his true person- 
lity from the individual traits disclosed 
in his work or in his manner of work, 
and the really great writer thus discerned 
becomes an important part of this read- 
er’s culture, and along with this is de- 
veloped a familiar and friendly associa- 
tion, a haunting companionship. A few 
such authors make for him an interest- 
ing world. How different is his case 
from that of the reader who requires 
the names of contributors that he may 
waste no time in finding out the dis- 
tinctive traits to know an author by! He 
belongs to that polite world which has 
the common habit of conversation about 
books and pictures, with varying degrees 
of intelligence and interest; and he is 
expected to contribute his share to this 
kind of entertainment. He lives in a 
world of talk, of spoken and printed 
gossip, and thus acquires much knowl- 
edge about writers who are in vogue with- 
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out any serious study of their work, for 
which he has as little time as inclination. 
He pays his passing tribute as a reader, 
and is. sure to confine his attention to 
literary notabilities. 

That loose liberality which excludes 
rational standards, which counts notori- 
ety as a legitimate distinction, tends to 
degeneration. The temptation is offered 
to the new writer to win an easy success 
by getting himself talked about through 
some eccentric performance lying out- 
side the range of literature. Henceforth 
his name stands for vast possibilities in 
his particular field of sensationalism, and 
has a commercial value beyond that of 
nearly, if not quite, all his worthy con- 
temporaries, and becomes a temptation 
to many publishers. 

The profession of letters deserves and 
commands a commercial profit. In 
periodical literature before the nine- 
teenth century this was a comparatively 
insignificant factor. And afterward, in 
the early Blackwood period, when a cir- 
culation of six thousand copies was 
considered a triumphant success, the pay- 
ment of eminent contributors was mod 
estly disguised as an honorarium; the 
other contributors were “ literary hacks ” 
and were poorly paid. When fiction of 
the higher order became an important 
element in magazines and when, later, 
the literary hack was, in the natural 
course of progress, excluded, the prizes 
of periodical literature rapidly increased 
-—more rapidly in America than in Eng- 
land. The names of prominent writers, 
because they represented essential worth, 
had also, and legitimately, a correspond- 
ing commercial value. This element was 
recognized before magazines published 
names with contributions; distinction 
could not escape appreciation, and au- 
thorship soon became an open secret. 

In this situation, the new writer shared 
with the older, and in proportion to his 
merit, the praise of readers. He had a 
fair chance. His peril, and the peril to 
literature, came with the use of names 
as potent in themselves, and with the 
assumption that they were the inevitable 
and indispensable condition of success. 

The most unfortunate circumstance con- 
nected with the immediate disclosure of 
authorship by the publication of the 
names of contributors is that the custom 
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was adopted at a time when it seemed 
likely to do the most harm, by giving coun- 
tenance to this unwarranted assumption. 

Hapnily, the real effect of the perils we 
have mentioned—that of the substitution 
of notoriety for substantial distinction 
and that of the eclipse of intrinsic worth 
by the acknowledged omnipotence of 
names associated with success—has been 
only to more sharply draw the lines of 
selection in both book and periodical pub- 
lications, but more especially in the lat- 
ter, because, while the reader chooses 
what books he will buy, he does not share 
with the publisher the selection of ar- 
ticles in a magazine, except indirectly 
through his exercise of choice between 
periodicals. Therefore it is that the first- 
class magazines have become the prin- 
cipal safeguards of literature against its 
deterioration. It is comparatively easier 
for them to withstand obviously corrupt- 
ing influences, by rejecting sensational or 
otherwise unworthy features, than it is to 
resist insidious temptations; and what 
could be more insinuating than the per- 
suasiveness of a great name, the undis- 
criminating acceptance of which, without 
appraisal of the production which bears 
it, would be so readily condoned by a 
large body of readers? That is a good part 
of the diffieulty—the necessity of guard- 
ing readers against their own easy acqui- 
escence. Writers too have to be guarded 
against themselves—against the over- 
bearing attitude of some of them who 
insist upon that unconditional surrender 
of the editor which encourages too facile 
and sometimes feeble accomplishment. 
It is not fair to the author — setting 
aside all other questions of fairness— 
to accept on delivery and without con- 
sideration whatever he may, in any kind 
of circumstances affecting his production, 
have to offer, in response to the editor’s 
expressed and genuine desire for his work. 

Even commerce implies reciprocal con- 
ditions and requirements. The author 
who ignores editorial approval lends his 
authority to the prevalent assumption 
that it is the name and not the thing 
that counts, as the editor who allows him- 
self to play the dummy in so important 
a transaction confesses to the truth of 
that assumption. 





We cannot speak for others who deter- 
mine the selection of matter for period- 
icals, though we trust that we voice the 
will of some, when we say that in this 
Magazine the name of no living writer 
can of itself alone compel acceptance. It 
is our habit as well as our choice to read 
every manuscript without any reference 
to the name of the writer, and to reach 
our decision upon it before we acquaint 
ourselves with that purely incidental and 
secondary fact. If, when our opinion is 
a favorable one, and we finally look for 
the name, we find that it is one we have 
never seen before, we experience that 
rare pleasure familiar to every editor 
who is capable of enthusiasm in the cause 
he maintains. 

Sut it is not the new name‘that counts 
any more than it is the old one, with its 
cherished associations. The undiscrimi- 
nating reader might as easily err in one 
extreme as the other. He might ask for 
a new deal in every one of a motley 
procession of numbers. It is the best 
things we want in any number, whatever 
names may be attached to them, and, 
while we regard it as of the first im- 
portance to literature that the earliest 
expression of individual genius should 
be not only protected against any over- 
shadowing weight of established author- 
ity, but be welcomed enthusiastically- 
as we believe it is by readers as well as 
by editors,—still it is not a ease where 
we are off with the old love before we 
are on with the new. The magazine is a 
continuous culture, maintained chiefly by 
experienced writers, but ever reinforced 
and constantly lifted to a higher plane 
by those who certainly, if inexpertly, 
sound the note which is to be the domi- 
nant in a new harmony. 

The demand for the publication of 
authors’ names in the magazine of to- 
day has a rational justification because 
of the intimacy of writer and reader in 
our modern literature. We do not care 
for the personality of the showman when 
our attention is wholly absorbed by the 
spectacle. But when‘all other masks are 
renounced, and writer and reader meet 
on the same plane—each a sensible part- 
ner in the communication—why retain 
the mask of anonymity? 
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On the Antediluvian Round-up 


BY 


OMETHING hard rolled out of Missoo’s 
chaparejos as he went to hang them 
up at his bunk and rolled over toward 
Billy Bowlegs. 

‘Do you happen to know what that might 
be?” asked Missoo. “I picked it up near 
the north fence in the big lease. It seems 
to be bone, yet it’s heavier ’n rock.” 

I’m s’prised at you throwin’ such a poor 
noose in ancient hist’ry,” 
said Billy Bowlegs, look- 
ing at the object. “ This 
is part of the left hind 
shinbone of a dinosaurus, 
a sort of bronco that used 
to run this here range 
‘fore old Noar had his 
umbreller and slicker or- 
dered. I kin tell you 
how many hands high 
this beast stood, the color 
of his eye, and how high 
he could buck. But I 
allus hate to see a bone 
of one of the critters, as 
it brings up mem’ries of 
the hardest financial loss 
I ever sustained.” 

‘Tell us about it, Billy, 
the pain ‘ll prove 
onbearable,” said Missoo, 
putting the bone back in 
his chaps. 

‘Well, it’s 
the butterfly 
tell the story of its life,” 
said Billy. “It’s short. 
It begins with me in the 
Freezeout Mountain 
country, with every dol- 
lar of my calf round-up 


onless 


like when 
sets out to 


money blowed in on the 
allurements of cowtown 
life. Wex Withers was 
with me, and there was 
nothin’ left but to pull 
our freight fer a long 
summer of range ridin’. 
But jest ‘fore leavin’ 


town we stopped to watch 
the incomin’ stage, which 
was fair bu’stin’ with 
passengers. 

‘Them must be sheep- 
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shearers come up to do 
work at them new shearin’-sheds,’ 
Wex. ‘Come along—this ain't 
a self-respectin’ cowboy.’ 


women’s 
says I to 
no sight fer 


their old 


‘You're shootin’ high ag’in,’ says Wex. 
‘Them ain’t sheep-shearers. Did you ever 
see sheep- barbers wearin’ spectacles and 


packin’ tack hammers ?’ 


‘Sure enough—every mother’s son of ‘em 
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sported glass winder-panes and carried lit- 
tle hammers. Then the driver throwed off a 
lot of shovels, like I had seen railroad grad- 
ers brain each other with, down at Tie Sidin’, 
and a great light broke in on me. 

Vex, I says, ‘these are scientific 
sharps f'm the East, who have come to rake 
up Wyomin’s ancient and bony past. Barrin’ 
a stageful of English lords on a huntin’-trip, 
we couldn't ask anythin’ better. We must 
stay here, pardner, fer prosperity is coaxin’ 
us with good feed and golden hobbles.’ 

“We ambled back to town, and our reins 
ain’t more ‘n hit the ground in front of the 
rack at the hotel than a man, who is evi 
dently the foreman of the scientist sharps, 
swoops down on us. He has them whiskers 
that ripple both ways f’m a part in the mid- 
dle, and his talk limps German fashion. 
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‘I am Perfesser Schmitzenberger, of 
Isuirlin,’ he says, ‘ headin’ this expedition of 
German scientists to uncover the fossil riches 
vich we are told exist in this blace. I need 
two men—one to look after our horses, und 
the other to cook. If you know this country, 
und can do the work, the blaces are yours.’ 

Well, it wasn’t five minutes afore we had 
signed fer eight weeks at five per day apiece 
me to wrangle hosses, and Wex to do the 
chefling. There was five other perfessers in 
the bunch, and every one of ’em was a bon 
specialist and antiquarian both ways, from 
Bb. C. and Anno Domino. Those chaps didn't 
live to-day—they was all a-prowlin’ around 
with the cave men. Nothin’ this side of the 
stun age could interest ’em more ’n a trifle 
When we got started it was sure a painful 
sight, as all of ‘em couldn’t ride in the 
wagon, and of course none 
o’ the learned gentlemen 
had took time enough f’m 
their studies to read Hoss 
back Ridin’ in One Lesson, 
er any other useful book 
of that nature. But, bar 
rin’ a fall or two, when a 
dude hoss trotted a little, 
there was no accidents, 
and we went into camp all 
right in the Freezeout 
Mountain bone country. I 
knowed the best place to 
go, where a herder had 
built a cabin of fossil 
bones years before, and 
Perfesser Schmitzenberger 
was so delighted at my 
artistic guidin’ that he let 
loose a piece of informa- 
tion that made me stick 
up my ears. 

“*You gentlemen should 
know there is a special 
brize of five thousand dol 
lars offered to the one who 
makes the most valuable 
scientific discovery on this 
expedition,’ he says. ‘Af 
ter gonsulting with my 
distinguished brethren, | 
haf decided to give you a 
chance to gompete for the 
brize.’ 

“* Does that offer limit 
us to diggin’ up these pre 
historic fly-ketchers?’ says 
I. ‘If it does, count me 
out, as I am a powerful 
poor hand with a shovel.’ 

“*No; anything of 
value to science,’ says the 
perfesser. * The money is 
in’ my hands, und vill be 
awarded on the spot by a 
majority vote of the mem 
bers. If you gentlemen 
make the greatest scien- 
tifie discovery you vill be 
paid the money without 


“| DONE ALL MY ART-WORK WITH BURNT STICKS” delaying.’ 
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EDITOR’S 


“*Oh, I know we 
have no chance agin P 
you perfessers,’ says 
I, puttin’ on a front 
I did not feel, for I 
was beginnin’ to ex 
ult inside. In fact, 
I had a great idee, 
which I worked on as 
busy as a beaver, and 
a heap more silent, 
fer the next few 
days. 

* Them spectacled 
boys plunged into 
their bone - diggin’ 
with an enthusiasm 
that was nothin’ 
short of painful to 
me, with my inherit- 
ed hatred of shovels. 
They was sure the 
most enthusiastic set 
of ghouls I ever see. 
They'd start out in 
the mornin’, right af 
ter grub-pile, and it 
was hard work to 
corral ’em fer the 
noon feed. Then 
they’d come strag 
glin’ in at all hours 
in the evenin’, talkin’ 
and thinkin’ of ev 
erythin’ else but hog- 
linin’ and pertaters. 
Like most cooks, Wex 
got plum irritable at 
this reckless disre- 
gard of meal hours, 
but jawin’ didn’t 
seem to do no good 
to these sharps, who 
was deaf, dumb, and 
blind to everything 
this side of the Ju- 
rassie age. 

“*Why should mere ham bones inter- 
est me, young man,’ sez the oldest and 
most foolish of the sharps, when Wex was 
howlin’ ‘cause supper was burned black 
waitin’ fer the strays. ‘To-day it is a 
grand day for science. I haf uncovered the 
thigh-bone of a Titanotherium.’ 

** But, sufferin’ bobcats!’ says Wex, ‘ you 
eyan’t live on the thigh-bone of a Titanothe- 
rium. Where'd you sharps be if I didn’t 
stand here like a monyment of patience, sup 
plyin’ you with salt pigotherium ?” 

“That night I resolved to let Wex in on 
my scheme before he got too outspoken with 
the sharps and spoil the hull game which 
[ had planned. 

“IT had been listenin’ to the conversation 
around the campfire every night, and had 
filled up on the talk about the ancient beasts 
that figger in the Scientists’ Brand Book. 
I studied the bones the perfessers was allus 
draggin’ to camp, and that they had piled 
like ecordwood on Freezeout slopes, and I had 
even got Perfesser Schmitzenberger to draw 


“T SAYS NOTHIN’ 


I 


FER 


YRAWER. 





R THERE WAS NOTHIN’ ILLUMINATIN TO SAY” 


out some sketches of pleiosaurs, dinosaurs, 
and other predecessors of the Texas steer. 
These sketches I preserved keerfully, and the 
mornin’ followin’ Wex’s fallin’ out at sup- 
per I told him to saddle up and come with 
me. 

* We rode to a box cafion, about six mile 
f'm Freezeout, where the rocky sides is as 
straight and smooth as walls fer two hun 
dred feet up and down 

“*Wex,’ [ says, pointin’ to the smooth 
side of the highest cliff, ‘ there’s our canvas 
where we must draw the masterpiece that 
will bring us the five thousand that is now 
a-makin’ Perfesser Schmitzenberger round- 
shouldered.’ 

“*What do vou mean?’ says Wex. 

*I mean that we must git that prize fer 
the greatest scientific discovery on this here 
expedition. I am on the trail of a find that 
will make the perfesser’s big pile of ancient 
bones look sicker ‘n a whited sepulchre. 
F’m these here models, which Perfesser 
Schmitzenberger has so kindly drawed fer 
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us, we must make some sketches on the side 
of that wall, and convince these locoed prave- 
robbers that the picters was made by cave 
men fm livin’ models.’ 

‘I take off my sombrerer to you,’ says 
Wex, doffin’ respectful like. ‘ But how are 
we goin’ to put any picters on that wall?’ 

“*That’s where you come in,’ says I. ‘We 
must git up on top there, and you must 
lower me over the edge, at the end of our 
ropes. I will do the art-work. If a rope 
breaks, remember I leave you my new silver- 
mounted saddle that I ain’t ever been able 
to git outen that Denver pawnshop.’ 

“ Well, we carried out my plan all right; 
though, owin’ to our limited hours of work, 
it took us right up to the time fer breakin’ 
up the expedition. Wex and I went to the 
top of that cliff every day, while the per- 
fessers was addin’ to their pile of bones, and 
Wex’ ’d lower me over the edge. At first it 
was somethin’ sickenin’ to look down, but 
after a while I begin to enjoy the sensa- 
tion. I done all my art-work with burnt 
sticks, Wex keepin’ me _ supplied’ with 
these f'm a fire on top of the cliff. 
When I'd finish drawin’ in one spot, Wex ‘d 
shift me a little farther along. In this way 
I had the side of that box ecafion plastered 
with designs that sure looked like a cave- 
man’s nightmare. I drawed up all the 
sketches the perfesser had made fer me, only 
enlargin’ ‘em a hundred times. Then I began 
drawin’ on my own imagination, as it were. 

* Wex and I ’d go down in the caiion every 
once in a while to study the art-work f’m 
a distance, and my co-artist couldn’t pat me 
on the back enough. 

“*A great artist was sure spoiled when 
you became a_ second-rate puncher,’ says 
Wex. ‘I admire them sketches the perfesser 
furnished you, but you have got him roped, 
throwed, and hog-tied at his own game. 
That there muley-cow, with six legs and a 
flowing mane and tail, must have been one 
of the hangovers of that last little experience 
of ourn in Cheyenne. But I think you ought 
to have more of the human element in the 
series. You have left out man, who must ’a’ 
cut some small figger in the days of them 
monsters.’ 

“The next day I took Wex’s advice, and 
drew a picter of a cave man milkin’ a dino- 
saur, while a bunch of cave kids and a cave 
woman stood by, holdin’ little cups, and a 
dinosaur calf looked hongrily on f'm the 
background 

“The mornin’ we broke up I told the 
bunch that I was goin’ after their five 
thousand dollars. I explained to ‘em that I 
intended to lead ‘em to a great discovery we 
had made in a near-by caiion—a discovery 
that would illuminate the moth-eaten Juras 
sie age like a ‘leetrie light. The perfessers 
was impatient to see the new discovery, and 
as fer me I couldn’t move fast enough, as | 
thought those storm-clouds meant trouble, 
and | was oppressed by a feelin’ that some- 
thin’ disagreeable was likely to happen 
onless I got a move on. 

“ Well, when we got to the cafion them 


picters loomed up fine on the side wall. | 
nearly lost my feelin’ of depression admirin’ 
my own work. The perfessers begin pinchin’ 
themselves to see if they was awake. Ex 
clamations of wonder bu’sted f’m ‘em, and 
they hauled out their note-books and begin 
makin’ entries. 

‘Gentlemen,’ I says, ‘my pardener and 
me are goin’ to leave you here, baskin’ be 
neath the wonder of this newly discovered 
marvel. Our contract is up this day, and 
we must git back to our outfits. The trail 
leads straight to town, and you cyan’t git 
lost. All that remains is fer you to hand 
over the five thousand, in addition to the 
wages you have paid us, as I think you will 
agree that we are entitled to the prize 
money. 

Well, the perfessers drawed off to one 
side, and there was nothin’ to be seen but 
the glitter of spectacles, and nothin’ to be 
heard but exclamations in German. But I 
was beginnin’ to git fidgety, as the rain was 
switchin’ down the cafion at a great rate, 
though not a mother’s son of them perfessers 
but was too excited to think of gittin’ out 
his slicker. 

“ Finally, Perfesser Schmitzenberger steps 
out, leaving the bunch. 

** Fellow vunder-seekers,’ he says, feelin’ 
in his inside pocket and bringin’ out a roll 
of bills that *d choke a bull elk, ‘ your dis 
covery is indeed remarkable. To think that 
these drawings should haf remained on these 
valls through all the ages! It seems to pass 
belief, yet I haf learned not to distrust the 
efidence of my own eyes. In addition to this 
money, it has been voted to gif you full rec 
ognition before our scientific societies. 
Meantime, it gifs me great bleasure—’ 

‘But jest then there comes a whoop f'm 
one of the sharps, who, unbeknownst to us, 
had set up a-big camery and was takin’ a 
picter of the line of drawin’s on the cliff. 

“* Dey are disappearin’!’ he yells. * Ach 
himmel! ve haf been deceived!’ 

“T give one glance at the cliff, and so did 
Wex. The rain was slattin’ ag’inst the wall 
and was washin’ the hull side of the cliff as 
bare as it was the day we first seen it. The 
marks of them burnt sticks was vanishin’ 
like dew in the sun, and even as I looked | 
seen my choicest work of art—the antedi 
luvian milkman and his hongry fam’ly—fad« 
away like a dream. I jumped fer my hoss 
and Wex jumped fer his. One of the per 
fessers grabbed a handful of hair out of the 
tail of Wex’s bronco. But we had that ore 
jump the start, and it was enough. We got 
away, but not until sev’ral shots and a volley 
of German cuss words come after us. 

“ When we got out on the plain and head 
ed fer home, Wex looked at me 

** Next time I throw in with a artist,’ he 
says, ‘I am goin’ to pick one that works in 
waterproof materials.’ 

“1 says nothin’, fer there was nothin’ il 
luminatin’ to say, but every time I find a 
prehistoric remnant lyin’ loose on the range 
now I take delight in throwin’ it up in the air 
and shootin’ it to dust ’fore it comes down.” 
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Insolence 


JUPITER. “ Well, what’s the trouble now?” 
VENUS. “An impertinent astronomer on the earth has been 
staring at me for three consecutive nights.’ 





The Documents 


in the Case 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


The title-deeds of Abraham \ 


ch Sir William Ramsay is seeking 


in the land of the Hittites were written on a brick.—Daily Paper 


HE title-deeds of Abraham 
Were written on a brick, 
Protecting him from legal sham 
Or petty shyster’s trick 
If anybody tried to sue, 
Or take from him his place 
All Father Aby had to do 
Was just to take that bricklet tru 
And hit him in the face 


What title-deed to Adam went 
[ really do not know 

His claim was hardly permanent. 
\s history doth show 

I rather think, from what T hear 
‘Twas on an apple writ, 

\nd—though the record isn’t clear 

When other claimants did appeat 
He found he’d eaten it. 


What sort of license Noah got 
To run a seursion boat 

Or ply a steam or schooner yacht 
lo keep his folks afloat 

We are not told at all of that 
But I’ve an idle whim 

Before he got to Ararat. 

When the Inspector showed his hat 
He pushed him in the swim 

What kind of a certifikit 
King Solomon employed 

When in a matrimonial fit 
\ wedding he enjoyed 

Is not set down by any pen 
That writes of Solomon 

But I will wager five to ten 

Tt was a sort of Gold Deben 


Ture Bond with coupons on 































































A Natural 


Product 


HARPER'S 





TEACHER of a small district-school was 


one day, recently, 
! 


giving 
lesson on animals and their uses. 

The pupils had named most 
told 


mestic animals, and had 
they were, when some one suggested sheep. 
“ Yes,” said the teacher, “ sheep are very 


useful. 
them ?” 


Who can tell me what 


a language 


of the do 


of what uses 


we get from 


A small boy eagerly waved his hand. 


“Well, Willie, you 


get from sheep,” the teacher 
shouted Willie. 


* Lambs,” 


may 


tell 


us what we 
said. 
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Building a Sky-scraper in 2400 A.D. 


The method of anchoring 
the proper position and then gradually 


connecting it with 


the 


ba &¢ 


the top in 


is found to 


be far more convenient than the old plan. 


A Pollywogism 


HE Pollywog does naught but play 
And skip about the livelong day 

In a spontaneous, hearty way. 

It seems to matter not a jot 

If he be in a school or not, 

He looks on toil as tommyrot, 

And leaps and creeps, and rolls in heaps, 

And e’en is silly when he sleeps. 


A staid demeanor’s sure to fail, 

And dignity’s of no avail 

To one who’s naught but head and tail. 
* IT scorn,” declares the Pollywog, 

“ Maturity’s dull decalogue, 

Until I'm tailless and a Frog; 

For me, you see, there could not be 

The slightest mite of dignity.” 


Observe the Frogs, well groomed and kempt, 

From tadpolacious tails exempt, 

Who watch their offspring with contempt; 

While those of adolescent age, 

With tails in half-departed stage, 

In shame conceal each appendage. 

The Frogs’ chief thought, when aught they’re 
taught, 

Is, “ Caudal’d adults come to naught.” 


This moral in italies set: 
Don’t act, when gray and old you get, 
is though your tail were on you yet. 
(But there be some who think that Frogs, 
Absurdly grave on mossy logs, 
Are sillier than Pollywogs. 
Which goes to show, as you must know, 
My moral isn’t always so! ) 

BurGES JOHNSON. 


Couldn’t Stand It 


N the family of a certain learned pro- 

fessor in Washington there is such a lot 
of learned talk of natural science, particu- 
larly at the table, that it is said even the 
servants theorize on the subiect. 

One of these servants, a butler and gen- 
eral utility man, one day came to the pro- 
fessor and gave notice that either he or the 
housemaid must leave. 

“What appears to be the difficulty?” 
asked the master of the house. “ Aren’t you 
well treated?” 

“T have nothing to complain of in that 
respect, sir,” was the reply. “The fact is, 
sir, it’s most trying to work in a house 
with servants who believe the world was 
created in periods when I know it was 
created in days.” 





Worth Observing 

N a certain preparatory school in Wash- 

ington an instructor one day made the 
statement that “every year a sheet of water 
fourteen feet thick is raised to the clouds 
from the sea.” 

“At what time of the year does that 
occur, Professor?” asked a freshman, “ It 
must be a sight worth going a long way to 


see. 
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Plain English 


DARKY preacher in 
A Mississippi, in a ser 
mon, dwelt upon the ad 
vantages of plain speech 

“Why, breddren,” ex 
claimed the dusky divine, 
bringing his hand down 
upon the pulpit with 
great vigor, “dere’s no 
need of all dese heah long 
words an’ high-soundin’ 
terms dat we uses ‘most 
ebery day. Not by a jug 
ful, my breddren! Look 
at St. Paul! Dem words 
of his was full of de meat 
of knowledge an’ help. 
Did he make use of any 
highfalutin’ talk? No, 
my breddren! St. Paul, 
he speaks in plain, simple 
English!” 


An Obituary 


WESTERN newspaper 
man, in referring to 
the amusing quality of 
town gossip as reflected 
in the “ personals ” of the 
average country news- 
paper, tells of an item 
that found its way into 
the sheet the gentleman 
himself at one time ran 
in a town of Nebraska. 
The item was something 
like this: 
“ Last Tuesday, our friend Morgan Smith, 
a farm laborer near this place, killed a pig 
weighing 175 pounds. The pig was indeed 
a splendid specimen of the porcine species 
We are informed that in spite of its great 
size, the pig was able to walk in and out 
of its sty to the last.” 


A Forbidden Dainty 


DITH is being trained in the way she 
should go. She is sometimes rebellious. 
and the day she was five she returned from 
her outing in the country with renewed de 
termination. 
“ Mamma,” she began, breathlessly, “ nurse 
took me to see real cows; and what do you 
think—they were chewing gum!” , 


“*The Rest is Laughter” 


" EWARE! employ the fleeting hours!” 
The Dial warns the idle Flowers. 


The Flowers nod in sweet denial. 
And rose-leaves hide the solemn Dial. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 











Professional Jealousy 


The Angleworm 


*D hate to be an angleworm: 
They have no feet at all, 
For I’ve a pair of red top boots 
That squeak and stand up tall. 
LovuIse AYRES GARNETT. 


Warlike Finery 


ARRY became much interested in play- 
ing soldier, but the accoutrements he 
collected gradually. At first he was con- 
tent to march about merely with a stick 
for a gun; then at his request his mother 
made him a paper hat. to which later she 
added a “plume.” which Harry had dis- 
covered in the hen-vard. For a time he 
was highly pleased with this outfit, but aft 
er a day he must needs have a belt, and 
this naturally led him to ask his father to 
whittle him a sword. At last, bedecked in 
this warrior dress, Harry again confronted 
his mother. 
“Why, how like a soldier you look!” she 
observed. 
“ Yes—but, mamma,” he hinted, “ I’ve 
been looking at a picture of Napoleon, and 
he has a serubbing-brush on each shoulder.” 













Mrs. Elephant does her own Ironing 





The Boss 


BY THE OFFICE-BOY 


HEN things go easy, he just sarnters round 
At ten o’clock or so; then reads his mail, 
Dictates some half a dozen letters to the girl, 
Tosses us each a word, or maybe two, 
Looks at the papers, lights a good cigar, 
*Phones to a friend, and then goes out to lunch. 
And I go home and say to maw—* Gee whizz! 
I hate to work. I wish I was the Boss!” 


But my, when things go wrong! Maybe a strike, 
Or prices down, or some bank goes and busts,— 
Then ain’t he Johnny-on-the-spot at eight! 

Then he don’t take no time to read the news, 

Nor eat no lunch, but keeps us all a-jump. 


Then he shoots letters at the girl till she 

Gets flustery red spots on her cheeks; and makes 

Even old Chief Clerk lustle; you know him, 

That fat one, with the sort of double chin. 

And me—why, I'm greased lightning when he, calls. 

And when night comes, then he looks kind er pale 

And anxious like, and yet so full of fight. 

I get a sort of aching in my throat 

Like something choked me, when I look at him. 

And I go home and say to maw—* Gee whizz! 

Bizness is tough. I’m glad 7 ain’t the Boss!” 
GERALDINE MEYRICK. 
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The Place in Our Earth Discovered from 
Which the Moon was Torn 


An intensely interesting article by Prof. Picker1nc, of Harvard, who shows 
that the moon was once a part of our earth and was cast off into space from 
a point somewhere in the Pacific when the crust of the earth was cooling 
His article is illustrated with many interesting photographs and diagrams. 


Edwin A. Abbey’s Shakespeare Paintings 


Mr. Assey has painted for HARPER’s MaGazine five remarkable pictures 
’ “ce 


illustrating scenes in Shakespeare’s “Henry IV.” One of them, a picture of 
Falstaff, is reproduced in full color as a frontispiece of the May number. 


Lincoln as I Knew Him 


Col. Wm. H. Crook was President Lincoln’s personal body-guard—and 
his friend as well. He was constantly with the President, and in these 
recollections he adds much new and valuable material to our knowledge of 
Lincoln the man, his habits, his humor, his opinions, his personal bravery, etc. 
He tells, among other things, of the attempt of a man, probably Surrat, to 
reach the President while he was at City Point with Grant. 


An Artist’s Adventures in Tripoli 


Mr. Cuarces WELLINGTON FuRLONG, who likes to travel in places where 
other people do not go, writes of the romantic city of Tripoli and of the 
many interesting happenings during his stay there. He has made a num- 
ber of striking paintings for his article, one of which is reproduced in color. 


The Bandit Who Terrorized France 


The name of the terrible “Beau Francois” is now almost forgotten, even 
in France, but a little more than one hundred years ago he held a part of 
France almost at his mercy. StopparpD Dewey has looked up his record 
and the original reports of this famous brigand’s trial. The result is an 
astonishing and dramatic chapter of real history, which reads like a romance. 
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Mr. Howells at Doncaster and Durham 


Another of Mr. W. D. Howe ts’s delightful sketches of travel among 
the English towns, with charming drawings in tint by Ernest Haskell. 


R Short Stories 


In the selection of stories for any number of Harper’s Macazine the 
editors have always these things in mind: The stories must be, first of all, 
interesting; they must be well done—the best work of the great writers 
and the best work of new writers—and they must be of no one type, but of 
all types that are worthy. The stories are critically selected from thousands 
submitted to the magazine. They are the best published. 

Look at the stories in the May number. “In the Garden of the King”’ is 
a poetic romance by AMELIE Rives, a tale of kings and queens and noble 
knights. “Old Lijah Bales’ Escape” is an amusing story of an old man 
who, having worked hard all his life, finally rebels and runs away. It is 
by Muriet Campsett Dyar, whose stories rank with the best. “The 
Intruder,” by Georcia Woop PANGBoRN, is a tale of a most unusual sort, 

















a story in which a strong man and a strong love conquer where everything 
else has failed. Roy Nortron’s “The Cresco Pardners” is a story of the 
real West—a story hinging on the affection of an old man for a little broken- 













down donkey. “Backgrounds,” by Grace ELLERY CHANNING, is a 
subtle story of a woman who thought love less important than other things; 
and “A Failure,” | y JENNETTE Ler, i is a striking study of married life 





with a most sie rete seat 

The child story of the number is by ANNtE Hamitton DonNneELL, who 
wrote “Rebecca Mary.” It is called “The Step One,” and i is a touchingly 
real story of a very real child. Another humorous story is “ The Peripatetic 
Puppy,” by S. T. STERN, a story of a man who tried to find a substitute for 
a dog he had lost and what came of it. 

















Sit Gilbert | Parker’s Great Serial 
“THE WEAVERS” 
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SOME SCRIBNER FICTION 








EDWIN ASA DIX 


Prophet’s Landing 


The direct, straightforward, and intensely real story of the 
growth of an able man in a small town who applies modern 
business methods to the local situation with unexpected results 
The romance, humor and pathos, and great timeliness of the 


story make it of vital interest to every one to-day. $1.50 














CARL EWALD Author of “My Little Bey,” * Two Legs,” ete. 


he S ider and other Translated from the Danish by A, Teixeira d. 
Pp tales. Mattos. $t.00. 


Delightful stories that tell the facts of natural history in a way that is as amusing to grown 
people as it is interesting for children. 














WINFIELD SCOTT MOODY 


The Pickwick Ladle * =the: sitlecte’s store. 


The lively account of the way in which Peter Wyckoff and his wife, collectors of great energy 
ingenuity, and taste, acquired or did not acquire many rare and precious things. 














W. W. JACOBS Author of ‘Captains All,” *‘Odd Craft,” etc. 
Short Cruises. Tilustrated by Will Owen. $1.50. 


New stories by the author of ‘‘ Odd Craft” and ‘*‘ Captains All.” Full of the inimitable dry 
humor, quaint characters, and highly entertaining plot that have made Mr. Jacobs famous. 














MARY R. S. ANDREWS Author of “ The Perfect Tribute.” 
AP Stories of some Parsons, Soldiers, and other 
The Militants. Fighters in the world. = /lustrated. $1.5: 


New stories by the author of ‘‘ The Perfect Tribute.” Tales of love and action, of strong 
feeling and fine achievement. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION 


Poison Island 
By QUILLER COUCH ams 


** Down to the last chapter, in which an amazing adventure is brought to a still more amaz 
ing end, the reader is kept in a sympathetic mood.”—N. Y. 7ridune. 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 














F. HOPKINSON SMITH 














The Veiled Lady 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Romance and adventure in Venice, Stamboul, Hol- 
land, New York and many other places. Full of 
genial humor, kindly knowledge and picturesque 
people, and written with skill and vivacity. 











EDITH WHARTON | 








Madame de Treymes 


Illustrated in color, $1.00 


“We know of no book in which the virtues of the 
short story are united with the virtues of the novel 


in a higher degree than in this instance.” 
N.Y. Sun. 











CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Felicity 
The Making of a Comedienne 
Illustrated in color, $1.50 
“The story is an admirable one, quite out of the com- 
mon and full of varied interest. Through it all we 
feel the fascination of the theater."-—M. Y. Zimes. 
“The tender portrait of the old man, the wistful 
Felicity, will win a wide, grateful and sympathetic 
acknowledgment.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


s ’ ’ 
Whispering Smith 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
Fijth Large Edition Illustrated in color, $1.50 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER’S 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


A CRITICAL NARRATIVE 


With a Frontispiece Portrait and Sketch Maps. $4.00 net, postage extra. 


One of the most important books ever published on the Civil War. Gen. Alexander 
was chief of ordnance in the army of Virginia and chief of artillery in Longstreet’s corps, 
anda West-Pointer. The book, though primarily devoted to military criticism of both 
sides, is filled with anecdote and personal reminiscences and delightfully written. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN (1861) 
SEVEN PINES OR FAIR OAKS 
JACKSON’S VALLEY CAMPAIGN 
SHARPSBURG OR ANTIETAM 


CHANCELLORSVILLE 
GETTYSBURG 

BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA 
BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS 








Studies in Pictures 
by 
John C. Van Dyke 


inthor of “Art for Art's Sake,” 
“The Study of Pictures,” ete 


Illustrated. $1.25 net, postage ro cents. 


‘Professor Van Dyke is a helpful cice- 
rone, tor he does not overpower the reader 
with theories, but talkssensibly about what 
pictures are painted forand how we can get 
the most out of them.’’—The Independent. 


A Bird’s-eye View of 


American History 
by 
Leon C. Prince 
$1.25 net, postage Io cents. 


A brilliant short history of America 
Readable, clear, and in just proportions; 
a masterpiece of its kind, covering impar- 
tially and vividly the history from the first 
discovery to the present day. 

















‘This series has almost the character of a national undertaking in that it bears the 
imprimatur of the American Historical Association, itself a national bodv.’’——-The Nation 


The Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528-1543 


A new volume in the Original Narrative of Early American History, containing: 
WANDERINGS OF CABEZA DE VAGA. Edited by Frederick W, Hodge, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology 
EXPEDITION OF HERNANDO DE SOTO, by the Gentleman of Elvas. Edited by Theodore 
H. Lewis, of St. Paul. 
EXPEDITION OF CORONADO, by Pedro de Castafieda. Edited by Frederick W. Hodge, of 


the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


With Frontispiece and Map. $3.00 net, postage extra. 


ee spent nes 











Out Doors. A Book of the Woods, Field and Marshland. 
By Ernest McGaffey. 


Thirty-two papers on all kinds of sports — ee out of doors—shooting, walking, 
fishing—full of keen observation and beauty of description. Mr. McGaffey shows a wide 
range of sympathy and great power of expression. 


$1.25 net, postage extra. 
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THE STORY OF HIS 


TOLD IN GREAT PICTURES BY GREAT ARTISTS 


CONSTANT’S MEMOIRS ON THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
HIS FAMILY AND HIS COURT 


N all history no character has attracted so, 


large a share of the attention and interest 
of thinking men and women as Napoleon. The 
seeming mystery of his career will ever be a 
favorite theme of speculation. 

A self-made man in the truest sense of that 
word, by the exercise of what natural gifts did 
he become at thirty-five Emperor of the French, 
and at thirty-eight dictator of the policy of 


NAPOLEON 


MARVELOUS CAREER 


AND 


few days, as he tells us, was as inseparable 
from the Emperor as his shadow. 

In the magnificent portfolio of 12 pictures 
illustrating interesting passages in his career, 
we are also given a nearer view of Napoleon 
the man as well as the transcendent military 
genius. These pictures have been reproduced 
—eight in color and four in black-and-white— 














Europe? by the best processes known. Included in the 

Nowhere in the pages of Alexandre Dumas collection is the famous ‘‘ Snuff-Box Portrait,” 
or of Balzac can be found the material for as representing Napoleon as he appeared at the 
fascinating a story as that furnished by the zenith of his power. A portfolio of rich and 
life of Napoleon I., and no one has told that appropriate design is furnished with the pict- 
story with such a wealth of intimate detail as ures, which are 18 x 24 inches in size and are 
Constant, who, for fourteen years, lacking a all ready for framing. 


- OUR OFFER 


$8.00 (1) CONSTANT’S MEMOIRS on the Private Life of Napoleon, 
His Family and His Court. 


Four volumes, large 8vo, cloth, gilt top and deckle edges ; 16 illustrations 


$25.00 (2) THE NAPOLEON PORTFOLIO. 12 Pictures, ready for framing 


Fight in color and four in black-and-white, size 18 x 24 inches, comprising the 
following subjects : 


*¢ The Snuff-Box Portrait’’ Napoleon at Austerlitz so 4 
The Thirteenth Vendémiaire Queen Louisa Reviewing the . - 4 





The Tivoli Garden in Cairo Prussian Army ; SS 

The Reward of Bravery The Fifth Austrian Campaign ae Seo 

Mode of Traveling On the Field Before Ratisbon oy oe oF 

Madame Bonaparte at the At Compiegne oe. eae 
Tuileries The «* Field of May ”’ Pi Po os Pl 

These pictures would ordinarily sell in the Art Stores ot Se ee 

q at $5.00 each io" of ws “S $ 


_ 4.00 (3) THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one ear” M9” 


P 2 wot & 
, & s ~ .® 
- , e 2 @ ° 


$37.00, Total Value oe. Ss ®., sé 
7 —————— a 7 Pd + a ss ’ 4 ra 
2 . & s co wv ra s* 
Downand$rocaMonth TOTAL COST, $12 6% fhe” oy! ts) 
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PARTNERS OF 
PROVIDENCE 


By CHAS. D. STEWART 


Authoe of “The Fugitive Blacksmith” 

Here is something new,— a racy, humorous story, 
not humor for the wake of mere fun- making - it 
humor incidental to human sympathy and in alliance 
with it. Here is the happy-go-lucky life of the ol 
Missouri River steamboats to a dot; and as for 
boy who tells the story, “he measures shoulder 1 
shoulder with any other boy of fiction.” 


With more than a hundred pictures by Chas. F. Ta) 
Cloth, 532 pages, $1.50 


RUNNING! 


RUNNING UNKING 
WATER « ac 


i “mM 
By A. E. W. MASON a 
Author of “The Four Feathers” Rt x 
“Perhaps only an Alpine climber . mM ” 
=m Om 
can fully appreciate the joy of life that 





“The glimpses 


into the under-world 





breathes through certain passages in this 
book.”’—New York Wor-p. 


“A clean, fresh, and genuine prod- 


—the world of intrigue and intended 
crime —have their breathless moments, 
and the story moves convincingly.” 








” . 
uct. —SyRACUSE HERALD. — DETROIT FREE PREss. 


“It is a pleasure rare in two senses to come across a book so warm, so tender, so 
personal in its indefinable effect of human sympathy and comprehension.” 
—CuIcaGo REcorD-HERALD. 
Seven full-page illustrations by H. 8. Potter 
Cloth, 350 pages, $1.50 








TENTH PRINTING 


THE LADY of ‘THE 
DECORATION 


“FRANCES LITTLE” $1.00 























“ To read THIS INCOMPARABLE STORY is to wonder why every other book seems 


so tame afterwards. “ QUITE IRRESISTIBLE. 


THE CENTURY CO. - + = = Union Square + = «= = 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“PINE, YET DELICIOUSLY HUMAN.” 


NEW YORK 
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JERRY JUNIOR 


By the Author of 
“When Patty Went to College” 


Jean Webster's sparkling love- top Tale 
story of Americans in Italy Se Gam 


Jerry is a clever young American who finds 
himself stranded in a little village in northern 
Italv while awaiting the erratic wanderings 
of his aunt and sister. Enter Constance, as 
charming an American girl as ever wore be- 
witching white gowns and flirted outrageously. 
Then begins a battle-royal of wit and wiles 
between the two. Jerry disguises himself as a 
picturesque donkey-driver; Constance discovers 
him, and he knows she has discovered him; 
but they both play the farce to the end, and 
an altogether delicious and mirth - provoking 
comedy it is. No more delightful bit of non- 
sense has been written in many a day. 


With 14 full-page illustrations by Orson Lowell. $1.50 





An Important Book by Luther Burbank 


THE TRAINING OF 
THE HUMAN PLANT 


In this book, Mr. Luther Burbank, the wonderful study.” He preaches the gospel of sunlight ‘and 
reator of new forms of plant life, gives expression to fresh air, and he expresses the belief that with our 
novel and well-studied theories on the training diverse population, coming from so many racial 
children. Mr. Burbank believes that as marked stocks, Fase should be developed in America a race 
nd persistent improvements as he has succeeded in finer than the world has ever seen, 
uring in plants can be effected in human life by The basis of this book is an article which Mr. 
nalogous methods. He believes that “if you have Burbank contributed to The Century Magazine and 
the first ten years of a boy’s or a girl’s life in which which has attracted wide attention and won the high 
to make them strong and sturdy, with normal nerves, praise of educators. This article he has amplified 
plendid digestion, and unimpaired lungs, you have into the present volume; which is as pithy and quietly 
i healthy animal, readier for the heavier burdens of revolutionary as Charles Wagner’s Simple Life. ‘ 
With frontispiece portrait. Cloth, 60 cents net, postage, 5 cents. 





EAST OF SUEZ THE DANGERS OF 
By Frederic C. Penfield, author of Present Day MUNICIPAL OWNER SHIP 


Eeypt, tells of wanderings through Colombo, Bombay, By Robert P. Porter. One of the most valuable 
Richie f Canton, and other out-of-the-way places. and enlightening books on municipal matters pub- 
Xichly illustrated from drawings and photographs. lished in recent years. 

350 pages, with index. $2.00 net, postage 15 cents $1.80 net, postage 14 cents. 


Sold everywhere, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


THE CENTURY CoO., Union Square, New York 
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LINCOLN IN THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


Recollections of the President’s Daily Visits 
to the War Department in Search of News. 


By DAVID HOMER BATES 


Manager of the War Department Telegraph Office and Cipher Operator. 


The first of this 
new series of pa- 
pers relating to 
Lincoln will ap- 
pear in the May 
CENTURY, and 
will contain an- 
ecdotes of the 
President, and 


much important jy 
matter hereto- “\ 


fore unknown to 
the reading pub- 
lic. The passages 
relating to Mc- 
Clellan contain 
surprises both 
for his friends 
and his critics. 
A feature of the 


article is a por- 
trait of Andrew 
Carnegie as a 
young man, ac- 
companied by an 
account of his 
services to the 
government at 
the outset of the 
War. Portraits 
are also given of 
Colonel Thomas 
A. Scott, and of 
General Thomas 
T. Eckert, chief 
of the telegraph 
corps and closely 
identified with 
the subject mat- 
ter of the paper. 








“LORNA DOONE?” in color by DE IVANOWSKI 


** All else in the February Century, a number of unusual importance and value, becomes 
of minor interest beside the frontispiece, Ivanowski’s portrait of Jane Eyre. The work of 
this artist has long enlisted our attention, and in the recent picture of Maude Adams as 
Peter Pan is revealed true inspiration. But it has remained for the second of the series of 
heroines of fiction to be A TRULY GREAT WORK OF ART, at once intense and re- 
strained. Character, pose, and coloring combine to produce an effect truly satisfying to 
the most exacting of Miss Bronté’s admirers. ON THE VAST OCEAN OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS WHOSE WAVES ROLL IN WEEKLY, MONTHLY, TO OUR DOORS, SIGIS- 
MOND DE IVANOWSKI HAS SENT US SOMETHING TRULY DISTINGUISHED.” 
Wilmington Every Evening. 


** There is nothing like that wonderful north light for making you see clearly.’’ 


COME AND FIND MBE By Biizabeth Robins 


A thrilling, stirring, compelling story of the Great North and its spell. 








$4.00 a year. A half year’s subscription beginning the new volume with May, $2.00. 
THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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DUFFIELD & 


COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS—SPRING 1907 


SUCCESS IN LIFE 
By Emil Reich 


A new book by the author of ‘Success 


Among Nations,” 
interesting suggestions. 


Che 
W/NDFALL 


crammed 


full of vitally 


$1.50 net, Postage 12 cents 


THE WINDFALL 
By Charles Egbert Craddock 


A fascinating modern romance from the 


. _- ‘ world of 
ChadesEgbeort Cradelock yeas 


mountaineers whom 
has long made famous. 


Miss Murfree 


$1.50 Postpaid 


THE SPIRIT OF LABOR 


By Hutchins Hapgood 


A work parallel to the same author’s 
‘Autobiography of a Thief.” The life- 
story of a Chicago labor leader and trades- 
unionist. 

$1.50 net, Postage 12 cents 


BUSINESS anbD EDUCATION 


By Frank A. Vanderlip 


First Vice-President of the National City Bank, 
New York. 


The only collection ever made of Mr. 
Vanderlip’s noteworthy speeches and ad- 
dresses, dealing authoritatively with finan- 
cial, industrial, and educational questions. 

$1.50 net, Postage 16 cents 


AMONG CONTINUED 
Geronimo’s Story of His Life 
Taken down by S. M. Barrett 


““A book worthy of all praise.’’-—New 
York Evening Mail. 
Illustrated by photographs. 


Postage 14 cents 


$1.50 


net, 














and Youth 


By George Brandes 


“There is not 
single dry-as-dust 


DUFFIELD 


36EAST 21° ST. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


a dull 
element in 
instructive autobiography.” 
in the North American Review. 
$2.50 net, Postage 16 cents 


SIR ELYOT or tHe WOODS 
By Emma Brooke 
Relating the efforts of young Sir Elyot 
to save from commercial destruction the 
Dower Woods, the bride’s dower of an old 
English family. $1.50 Postpaid 


‘ 
A WINGED VICTORY 
By R. M, Lovett 
A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Richard 
Gresham,” teeming with the intensely real 


life of the West. $1.50 Postpaid 


THE FERRY OF FATE 
By Samuel Gordon «.c2er Destinies.” 

A story of the Jews and Government in 
Russia, by an author whose work has won 
him a place in the school made famous by 
Israel Zangwill. $1.50 Postpaid 


ARE : 


Moliere: A Biography 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 


Introduction by Professor T. F. CRANE, of Cornell 
University ; pictures by “JOB”; pp. xxiv.-446, 


“The standard in the English language 
both for the general reader and the 
student.” —The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

$3.00 net, Postage 24 cents 


SUCCESSES 


Reminiscences of My Childhood 





paragraph, 
this 
PAUL 


not a 
highly 
HARBOE 
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Brain Food 


for People 
Who Read 


@ Twenty mighty good features make up the May Cosmopolitan, but we have room here to talk 
about just one, 

@ To be funny for fifty years is not altogether an easy job, but Mark Twain has managed to h 
down this job for that length of time, He is America’s foremost humorist, and it is all right to be funn 
but when a man—even if his name is Mark Twain—comes around poking hurtful jabs at one’s religi: 
faith, it is—well, it isn’t nice, that’s all. It is no one’s business what you believe or what the other fellow 
believes, and it is at least fair-minded to let Christian Scientists work out their own salvation in their ow: 
way, if they like that way, 

@ But Mark Twain thinks Mrs, Eddy and her Christian Science doctrines are all wrong and harmt 
and he says so with more vigor than humor, A few of the bitter things he wrote for the Cosmopolit 
some time ago are reproduced in the May number, and they are replied to by a virile Christian Scien 
author who takes up the cudgels in Mrs, Eddy’s behalf and lams away at Mark Twain, It is a pretty bit 
of warfare, with words for weapons. We leave it to our readers to decide who wins the battle, and a rous 
old battle it certainly is. 

@ Other contributions are by Jack London, Josiah "lynt, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, Bruno Lessii 
Alan Dale, Ambrose Bierce, Alfred Henry Lewis, Nancy Huston Banks, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Sadakichi 
Hartmann, Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer, Mark Lee Luther, and eight other clever authors. The illus- 
trations are superb. 


av (OSMOPOLITAN »4> 


10 Cents a Copy 2oinone: 91.00 a Year 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
€} NEW BOOKS 





FICTION 





The Penalty 


Mr. Barnes, American. 


The Thinking Machine. 
The Gates of Kamt... 


By GEORGE BARR MecCUTCHEON, author of 
**Graustark,”’ ‘‘ Jane Cable,” etc. Illustrations in color 
by Harrison Fisher. r2mo, Cloth. . . . . $1.25 


By WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELDRIDGE. Cover 
in color by Harrison Fisher. Illustrations by Martin 
Justice. remo, Cloth. ... «~s Ree 


By HAROLD BEGBIE, author of | “The Story of 
Baden-Powell,” ‘‘The Handy Man and Other Verses,”’ 
‘The Fall of the Curtain,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. . $1.50 
A sequel to ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York.” By ARCHI- 
BAL CLAVERING GUNTER, author of ‘Mr. 
Barnes of New York,” ‘‘Mr. Potter of Texas,’’ ‘‘ Miss 
Nobody of Nowhere,” ‘‘That Frenchman,” etc. Illus- 
trations in color by Martin Justice. 12mo, Cloth . $1.50 
By JACQUES FUTRELLE, author of ‘‘The Chase of 
the Golden Plate.’’ Illustrated. r2mo, Cloth . $1.50 
By BARONESS ORCZY, author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Pim- 


pernel,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. . . $1.50 





MISCELLANEOUS 





The Whirlpool of Europe 


Austria-Hungary and the 
Habsburgs 


Indiscreet Letters from 
Peking 


The Many - sided 
Roosevelt 
The Measure of the 
Hours 


How to Prepare for 
Europe 


Recollections of Men 
and Horses 


ay ARCHIBALD R. and E. M. COLQUHOUN, 

uthors of ‘‘The Mastery of the Pacific,” etc. With 
100 illustrations, also thirty to forty original dic ae 
and several maps. Large 8vo, gilt top. . Net, $3.50 


Being a story of the siege of the legations in Pe po 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEAL, author of ‘Manchu and 
Muscovite,” etc. 8vo, Cloth ote ts ue «eee 


An Anecdotal Biography. By GEORGE WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS. 12mo, Cloth . . Net, $1.00 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, author of ‘The Life 
of the Bee,’”’ ‘‘Wisdom and Destiny,” etc., etc. 1r2mo, 
es @ae ae 


By H. A. GUERBER, author of ‘‘Stories of Wagner 
Operas,” etc. With 16 maps, 100 illustrations, tables, 
one: Laie Gee ese 6 te Net, $2.00 
Limp Leather. . . eee 
By HAMILTON BUSBY, author of ‘‘The Trotting 
and Pacing Horse in Ame srica,’’ ‘‘ History of the Horse 
in America,” etc., etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth 

Net, $2.50 
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Battery of Business Brains” 


said a certain successful manufacturer to a friend as he pointed to a book-case filled with 


back numbers of The Business Man’s Magazine. And in that trite phrase he has 
expressed the thoughts of thousands of men who have learned to make a success of busi- 
ness by reading The Business Man’s Magazine. 

Name over in your mind ten of the most successful men in the business world and 
estimate, if you can, what it would be worth to you if you could secure their counsel and 
advice in your business affairs. Then you will begin to appreciate the value of The Busi- 
ness Man’s Magazine, for you get all this and more in every issue. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


maintains a staff of business experts—trained writers—who have no other duties than to 
visit the world’s great factories, investigate the methods of mercantile concerns that are 
recognized as leaders, consult with managers, merchants, bankers, and accountants, and to 
give to you the results of their investigations. 

These men are examining every new and old plan which promises to reduce expenses 
or result in more or better work. They select those methods—plans—systems which hav 
been proved best by test; these they explain and illustrate in detail for your use. .They tell 
you just how the plans which have been found successful by others can be adapted to your 
business. : 

You could not—if: you cared to spend the time and money—gain access to these shops 
factories, stores and offices whose business methods our trained writers describe in plain 
understandable language without technical phrases. But you can get all this—twelve issues 
of a 200-page magazine filled with business producing, money saving ideas, any one of 
which may be worth hundreds of dollars to you—and the cost is byt One Dollar. 

Send One Dollar today for a year’s subscription, say where you saw this offer, tell us 
what position you hold and the name of the concern with which you are connected and w 
will send you free, a handsome and useful souvenir which you will always be glad to carry 
in your pocket. To get the souvenir you must give the information asked for. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, 56W. Fort St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Thousands Have Saved Money 


in Wanamaker Book Clubs 


OHN WANAMAKER announces the organization of the new Wanamaker World 

J History Club. As a result of an important contract just made with the publishers, we 

secure control of the entire last edition of ‘‘ The Historians’ History of the World,” 
and are enabled to offer this magnificent work at 


About Half the Publishers’ Prices 


Join the Wanamaker Club and avail yourself of this remarkable saving. 

Thousands of people have longed to possess this great world history, but have not purchased it because of 
the high prices at which it has formerly been sold. Now comes this remarkable opportunity, and whereas before 
you did not indulge your inclination now you will no longer deny yourself such a valuable literary possession. 


The HISTORIANSHISTORY 6f the WORLD 


is a world history for the busy good citizen who appreciates the importance, in these stirring times, of a 
knowledge of all nations; their problems, and how they solved them; their glories, and how they were 
affected by them. It is a record both of the events and of the men and women that have made nations 
famous from the very dawn of history right down to the present time, weaving into one solid fabric every 
strand of historical fact. 

And best of all, this great history is most interesting reading; not the dull, dry chronicles you have been 
accustomed to associate with the word ‘‘ history’’ but 


Fascinating as Fiction 


because the stories are told chiefly by the men who lived in, and knew of. the period they have written about — men who 
wrote of what had touched their hearts. 
To obtain a knowledge of world history from the great number of separate works would require a lifetime of con- 
tinuous study, a knowledge of a score of languages, and almost a fortune to expend for books, but in *‘ The Historians’ 
History of the World” the important writings of over two thousand of the world's greatest historians, past and present, 
have been skillfully woven together to form a logically sequent story; one that is, for the general reader, fascinating 
as a literary work and. for the busy man, remarkably convenient for readyreference. 
Now the great Wanamaker Stores have contracted for the entire last edition and offer it to members of The 
Wanamaker World History Club at about half price. 
Cut out the coupon and send for information at once. 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me full particulars 
secures ry, as to your World History Club, 
together with sample pages and 


the entire set illustrations from the History. 


You will incur no obligation whatever by returning Name 

the coupon, and this will place you in possession of 

complete information both as to the work itself a glmeanemene 
and the extremely favorable terms on which it ; 

may be secured. As in our previous clubs, sale ares) 5, or 
will be on the small-monthly-payment plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
New York, 
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If you are a lover 


of outdoor life and nature, read 


FOREST ANDSTREAM 


r has to do with the simple, natural life, in which the camper, the gunner, the big-game hunte 

the angler, the yachtsman, and the woods traveller are brought close to the real things of eart 

It contains a vast fund of practical and helpful information on the sports of which it treats, Its 

contributors have something to say ; they see and do things in their outings worth the telling, a 
tell them in a way worth the reading. For thirty-five years it has been the favorite medium for t 
interchange of experience ; sons are reading it to-day whose fathers and fathers’ fathers read it bef 
them. You should have the FOREST AND STREAM in your mail—its weekly coming is t! 
next best thing to an actual outing 





Among our contributors in the past and to come are: 


THEODORE oes VELT ERNEST THOMPSON SETON GEORGE — GRINNELL 
J. W. SHUL EDMUND PF. L. JENNER PERRY D, FRAZER 
CHARL ES G. DAVIS ROWLAND E, ROBINSON FRED. MA THE R 
THEODORE GILL TARLETON H,. BEAN ELLIOT bee 
EMERSON PEK H. P. UFFORD “NESSMUK 

CHARLES HALLOCK and many others. 


Special Trial-Trip offer (to new subscribers only), four weeks for twenty-five cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
340 Broadway, New York. 


Weekly, illustrated with pictures worth while, Three Dollars per year. 
Catalogue of Books on Outdoor>Pastimes sent on request. 























“* Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LovisvILLE CouRIER-JOURNAL. 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is the cook-book of the 2oth century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking: authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 
‘No difficulty in following its directions.’",—WasuHINGTON TIMEs. 
‘‘About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.’’—(N. Y.) Pusiic Opinion, 





Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $50 net (postage extra) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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““The nicest child in 


American literature.’” | 
—T. B. ALDRICH | 


“A nicer, jollier girl 
never danced through the 
pages of fiction.’’ 

—THE INTERIOR 














NEW 
CHRONICLES DOUGLAS 
OF REBECCA WIGGIN 


Mrs. Wiggin’s new story will be one of the most welcome books of the year. Rebecca 

a favorite in the hearts of thousands. She has become almost a national character, 
as she certainly embodies a national type. Native wit and wholesome charm of untram- 
meled American girlhood brighten every page. Rebecca’s old friends figure largely in 
these new episodes of her life in Riverboro,—Abijah, Mrs. Cobb, Emma Jane, and the 
others. It is a story glowing with humor, full of human kindness and winning realism. 


Illustrated by F.C. Yohn. 12mo, $1.25 





“ REBECCA ” 








|| 





THE THE REED 


PRICE WORLD’S WARRANT ANTHONY: 


OF SILENCE By NORAH DAVIS COWMAN 
~ pres diac it dpe Mc manent oy ton Oe on sa me By ANDY ADAMS 





. : be > attraction of the chief participants in the strange ; j 

1odern New Orleans, with an love story, and, above all, the strength and bold- The autobiography of a 
exciting plot. The many com- ness in style, zive The World’s Warrant a cowboy, giving an interesting 
plications which arise lend fascination which is felt page by page until the insight into the old-time cattle 
uspense to the story, and lane of the uovel. business. 
throughout it there runs the 
always delightful Creole life. With Frontispiece in Color by F. C. Yohn. With Frontispiece Por- 

$1.50 $1.50 trait. $1.50 








THE GODDESS OF REASON. By MARY JOHNSTON 


A fine, poetic drama, dealing with dra- 
matic contrasts—-the passionate action, the 
soaring ambitions and tragic climax of the 
French Revolution. 


Miss Johnston here shows herself as per- 
fect a master of the drama as she was of the 
historical novel, in which she won such dis- 
tinguished success. 





THE YOUNG IN HEART. By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
A collection of very readable essays on tennis, swimming and other recreations of men in 
off-hours. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF GERMANY. py EARL DEAN HOWARD 
An accurate and detailed account of Germany’s industrial development during the last 
two decades. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


GERMAN IDEALS OF TO-DAY. By KUNO FRANCKE 


Essays bearing directly on one or another phase of the ideals and culture of Germany as 
revealed by its literature and life. $1.50 net. Postage extra 


THE POPULAR BALLAD. By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE 


An account of the origins, sources and classification of the traditional ballads of England 
and Scotland. 


Boston HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY ‘ew york 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


saag Number 





The following admirable special features appear in the 
May number of Harper’s Bazar: 


MAN’S WAR AGAINST WOMAN ...... . . . By MARIE CORELLI 


HER OPINION OF HIS STORY. A Comedy . By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Illustrated by Jay Hambidge. 


REFLECTIONS CONCERNING WOMEN .. .. . By GEORGE HARVEY 
THE MANNERS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. Part Il. . . By HENRY JAMES 
WALLED IN. A Novel. Chapter VII]. . . . By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG WIFE §.-. By MARY HEATON VORSE 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeiffer 


Among the eminently practical and helpful special articles 
in the May number are: 


SPRING FASHIONS. . By Marie Olivier 
With numerous illustrations by E Sthel and Guy Rose, oO if Paris, and A.M. Cooper, 
of New York. 


THE HOUSEMOTHER’S DAILY PROBLEMS 
A Symposium by “Bazar” Readers. 
WHAT TO AVOID IN HOUSE FURNISHING. - + + «+ By Martha Cutler 
~t-«¢hllustrated ‘by the. author, 
HOW TO SET THE TABLE m6) .0 © © Sp Snel ete oe ee eel 
The Correct Dinner Table. The Correct Luncheon Table. With photographs. 
ENTERTAINING ON MAY DAY .. - + + By Josephine Grenier 


Illustrated with photogrs uphs. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY.—First Paper ... . . . . By Antoinette P. Van Hoesen 


MAKING A GARDEN FOR $25.00 - + «+ By Ina Grace Tabor 


Illustrate a wit rh phe togre aphs. 


LESSONS IN HOME MILLINERY . - + + « By Anna Ben-Yusuf 
IHustré wted with photographs. 


BIEDERMEIER EMBROIDERY ........ ++ + + + By Ethefyn George 





Household Decoration Questions of Good Form Humor 
Culinary Topics Talks to Girls Editorial Comment 





The BAZAR is for sale on all news-stands. Price, fifteen cents a copy 
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If 
YOU 
were one of the 


150,000 


and more who bought that great novel 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE 





you will be glad to learn that the next novel by Robert W. Chambers 
Will be published serially, beginning AT ONCE, in this month’s number of 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE } 
15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, N. Y. | he 
The new serial also deals with New York society, and is called 


THE YOUNGER SET 


You can buy it on any news-stand 
NOW 
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CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE 
By Mark Twain 


N earnest, painstaking, and im- 

partial study of Christian Science 
in all the details of its growth and 
church organization. This book is 
the result of years of careful investi- 
gation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult and writ- 
ings, and, while it must be ranked 





MARK Twain. aS the most serious and extended 

criticism of the subject that has yet 
been made, it is not without humor which makes 
it, while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 


“The most important contribution to the current discussion of 


Mrs. Eddy and her creed.” —Albany Argus 


“The humor—of which there is abundance—is incidental; here 
is one of the keenest and most searching examinations of the 
Eddy system that has ever been written.”—Providence ‘fournal. 


“We know of no treatise on the hostile side so thorough as this 
g 
and so little distorted by prejudice.” —N, VY’. Evening Sun. 


Illustrated. CroWn 8vo0. (Uniform with Bookstore Edition of Mark 


Twain's Works.) Price, $1.75 
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Fhe GopleyPrits 


make choice gifts; also unsurpassed as pictures 
for one’s home. Best art reproductions made in 
America. At art stores, or sent on approval. 
Fifty cents to $20.00. ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE 25 cents(stamps). This charge deducted 
from purchase of Prints themselves. Above 
“ Angel,” by Abbott Thayer, copyright 1898 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 3, P18". Boston 


A Creole Cook-Book 














“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 


% 


This book gives recipes for all of the 
famous old Creole dishes, many of them 
having never before appeared in print 
Explicit but clear directions are given 
for their preparation. The book includes 
as well a number of quaint old Creole 
songs in praise of famous dishes. The 
recipes are also given in French. Charm- 
ingly illustrated. 


Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back 
$1.50 
% 


(imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 














HALF PRICE 


Library Editions 
Small Payments On Approval 


For years I have been selling my books at wholesale. I 
operate my own bindery, one of the largest in the country. 
Beginning NOW, I shall deal directly with the PUBLIC. On 
account of the failure of three large publishing houses, I can 
& rt the following bargains at the most UNHEARD-OF prices. 

No payment need be made for thirty days after receipt of books, 


FREE A $3.00 de luxe set of Eugene Field's Works or 
Bryce's American Commonwealth with cach sale. 








DE LUXE EDITIONS = “yic2* rst. | “Bie 





ALFRED DE MUSSET, 3 
hand-painted illustrations, ex } 10 Vols., Cloth... ..| $50.00 $30.00 


tra fine de luxe edition 





" ' 12 Vols., Cloth. . , 350.00 
CHARLES LAMB ; 8 4 Vers Mc r.| 100.00 





13 Vols , Cle ,| $30.00 | 920.00 

N 12 Vols., Me ee- 50.00 50.00 

Complete works, very large type. Extra high-grade de Luxe 
a a 5 6 Vols., Cloth 


LAURENCE STERNE....} ¢ yin’ 3, Pers. Mor, 27.00 





6 Vola., Cloth.. | $22.50 
a 6 Vols., 44 Pers. Mor 


OR . ar 7 8 Vols., Cloth nw 
eiicinc edhe bondaeledo 1 8 Vols., $4 Pers. Mor,| 36.00 


BALZAC 1s Vols., 94 Pers. Mor.| $72.00 


Privately i in Lon] 


ORIENTAL ee Oa Bevien hed 
TALES AND ae translated De 

A ition, limited to 
ARABIAN 1000 este. 

15 Vol » Cott ses «| $160.00 
NIGHTS a, eae 30.00 


15 Vols., 4 Pers. Mor, 

COOPER . +12 Vols., 94 Pers. Mor. ~ 48.00 os 
PEPSI OPTS , 34 Pers. Mor. | $87.50 
THACKERAY SEEaeepaTn Vols , 3% Pers. Mor. ~ 0 00 
RLIOT.........+.+++ 8 Vola, % Pers. Mor.) §3000| $15 
CHARLES READE...... 13 Vols., 1g Pers. Mor. 00 | $24.0 
SE 6.650 cbeceee 6 Vols., 9% Pers. Mor. $12.50 
GIBBON’S ROME ...... 6 Vols., Pers. Mor. -~ 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES .... 6 Vols., 3 Pers. Mor. 

"Ee ewe 20 Vol ‘lo cesses fi 28. 
DICKENS Wipe ; 4 vole : % Desi Mor. 9 Oe 


FIELDING 




















ae ~  ¢ 90 Vols,, Shot Silk. . .| ’ 27.50 
SHAKESPEARE ......}95 yois.’ 3 Pers, Mor.| 88 


4 
on 24 Vols., » Cloth. .....| 975.00 50 
, ’ 
soort. * “>a Vols., % Pers. Mor.) 110.00 


STEVENSON $10 Veit 3 Fore Mor ton 
hn 10 Vols., 4, Buckram,. 30.00 
PEPYS DIARY. 4 Vols., Pers. Mor.| $27.00 | 





6 Vols., & Pers Mor.) $2700) 
SMOLLETT......++++} § Yule? Cloth, | 22.50 | 


TOLSTOI ..........+ 12 Vols,, Cloth......| §30.00| @10.0 

PRESOOTT . 12 Vols., Cloth $50.00 |" $18.00 
CARLYLE ~.. 10 Vols., Cloth... ..| $25.00| $15.00 
PE 5.00 | $15.00 











DE sac, extra fine ( th 100.00 50.00 
de luxe edition, limited to < rg ee + 00 red 
1000 sets. Gold Med. St. Lous ssc tapeipstotagte 


EUGENE SUE,  siigh- " §14 Vols, Buckram, é | ea008 $42.00| $19.75 
olass De Luxe, limited to 14 Vols. Mo: 84.00 $2.50 
1000 sets. 52 full page eteh's. ins » 6) — 7 

On orders amounting to > to less than | 5.00 to points west "of ‘the 
Se, 10 per cent. additional will be charged to cover extra 

tion, 

It is understood that the purchaser fs to pay for the books if satis- 
factory $1.00 cash in thirty days, and $2.00 per month, thereafter, on 
each set retained, title to remain vested in me until books have been 
paid for in full. Subscribers must notify me within ten days of re- 
coipt —— if they are not satisfactory and wait for shipping 
i 


astruction 
1 will stand all express charges on actual sales, If the goods are 
ry, they may be returned at my expense, 


Cc. T. BRAINARD, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City 

When writing state number of sets wanted, price and binding of 
each, and in order to GET ALL DISCOUNTS, give the name and 
date of this magazine along with (Harper May '07) 
Bigndtare. oes cscccccccvecscess Olly Gnd Stat .cescsserssescvevsves 
Occupation ....sscececececesees Rewidence AMATER..+++sseeerereenes 
Business Address ...-.+++ Deliver Books Gt.ssesscceeceveseece 


SEND FOR MY CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 
SHINING LIGHT 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


Somewhat like Dickens, somewhat like Stevenson, 
somewhat like Barrie is Norman Duncan’s remarkable 
new novel. And yet Mr. Duncan’s story is absolutely 
unlike any of the stories of these great writers. It is so 
original as to be absolutely unique—a story of mystery, 
of love, of quaint humor and vigorous action. It is 
not a story of the sea. 

It is a story full of real characters that will live—the boy 
Dannie, about whom a veil of mystery hangs and in whose 
love story the book ends—an old man, Nicholas Top, 
who brings the boy up to wear jewels ill fine clothes, 
to be a gentleman after the rules of Lord Chesterfield, 
and to look down on his strange guardian—a girl, Judith, 
whom Dannie loves from childhood, and the story of 
whose first kiss is as tenderly and quaintly humorous 
as anything in modern literature. 

A powerful story, a lovable story—a story that is full 
of fine, manly, religious feeling—a story that holds one as 
the great old-time novels hold, and demands more than 
a single reading. 














The Cruise | By 
of the : NORMAN 


Shining Laight DUNCAN 


Author of “Dr. Luke 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $7.50 ; of the Labrador,” et 

















HARPER © BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE MYSTICS 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 
Author of “THE MASQUERADER” 


YOUNG man, whose 
fanatic uncle wills 
away the family estate to a 
secret brotherhood, discovers 
the secrets of the society 
and plans a daring coup to 
recover his possessions. He 
appears, himself, as the 
Mystic Prophet whose ad- 
vent is daily awaited, and 
is accepted as the Head of FRONTISPIECE FROM 
the secret order. In this pre- on ane 


carious situation he falls in love, and, at the peril 


of life and all, boldly chooses to play the lover’s part. 


Romance and mystery are delightfully 
mingled throughout. Scene follows scene with 
the same persistent excitement and breathless 
fascination which marked -the author’s former 
novel—« The Masquerader.” 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Tiberius Smith 


By 
HUGH PENDEXTER 


STORY full of 
A rollicking humor, 
not over subtle, not fine 
spun, but healthful, de- 
lightful fun. The ad- 
ventures of Tiberius 
Smith, the clever, eccen- 
tric, irresistible show- 
man, furnish a series of 
most astounding and un- 
usual situations. The 
narrative abounds in ab- 
sorbing action and endless 


frivolity and fun. 


With Frontispiece. Price, $1.50 


Sampson Rock 
Of Wall Street 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


ALL STREET is 

\ \ rich in romance, 
but its stories have gone 
untold. This is perhaps 
the first true revelation 
in fiction of that feverish 
life whith all the world 
watches but never really 
sees. Mr. Lefévre,a mas- 
ter story-teller, who for 
years has spent his work- 
ing hours in Wall Street, 
has written a great novel 


of love and adventure. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE INVADER 


By MARGARET L. WOODS 















a 


HE astounding 
story of a Woman 
with two distinct 
personalities — two 
Women in one. Part 
of the time she is 
good, simple, devout, <5 

meek; part of the SA 2 
time enticing, seduc- ~~ 
tide, alluring, diabol- 
ical. And her hus- 
band falls in lobe 
Wwith— which side 
of her do you think? 
A bewildering, as- 
tonishing story. 
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THROUGH THE EYE 
OF THE NEEDLE 


By William Dean Howells 


ONE in this great master’s most 
delightful manner, this novel tells 

the whimsical story of how a certain 
kind of what might be called socialism 
really works. A traveller from Altruria 
falls in love with, and marries, a charm- 
ing American woman, takes her to 
Altruria, where she has an interesting 
time learning how to live in a country 
which has no money, and where one can 
get things only by working three hours a 
day—a country where you can’t tell a 
cook from a lord, or a farmer from a 
poet. It is a delightful story of love 





among semi-socialistic conditions. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 





KATHERINE 


By E. Temple Therston 





F abonmmtae es sesh conceived situation lies at the base of this story. In 

the very morning of life Katherine finds that as the result of an 
accident she has only two years more to live, and, reckless of all, she grasps 
at the romance and love which have never come to her empty life. How 
near she comes to tragic disaster, and how her husband unexpectedly rises 


to a height of romance and nobility, make an absorbing tale. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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NATURE'S CRAFTSMEN 


By HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Former President of the American Entomological Society; Vice-President of the P. iladelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences; Autnor of * American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” Honey and Occident Ants,” et 


MARVELLOUS record of fascinating facts about ants, 
bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. McCook points 
out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is 
written with special attention to the picturesque and unusual in 
insect life, and, while free from technical terms, it is thoroughly 
scientific in its treatment. Among other things the author 
shows ants at work and play, doing sen- 
tinel duty, going on outings, milking the 
‘ant-cow,”’ capturing prisoners to make 
slaves, etc., etc. 
With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Price, $2.00 net 


THE FRIENDLY STARS 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 





HIS story brings the stars into friendly and familiar acquaintance. How to learn, 
with the naked eye, all that is most interesting about the stars, is what the book 
points out. Their rising and setting, their number, colors, distances, movements, and 
distinguishing characteristics are recounted in an untechnical manner, and with no 
demand for preliminary knowledge on the part of the reader. It proves how readily 
an intelligent and delightful acquaintance with the stars can be acquired. A sympa- 
thetic story of the stars. Prof. Jacoby, of Columbia University, writes the introduction. 


With Many Simple Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 net 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH 
Allied with Science 
By Str OLIVER LODGE 


N this volume Sir Oliver Lodge expounds with careful logic and constant lucidity 
that science and religion are not at odds. It is especially addressed to 
those who have found difficulty in holding to ancient landmarks in the rising 
flood of modern criticism. The author, an eminent scientist, feels the basic 
harmony that exists between science and religion, and attempts their reconciliation. 
His keenly analytical religious philosophy is not destructive, but the reverse. A 
book of deep interest to all who are concerned with the eternal problems to which, 
in the light of modern science and research, an answer is being sought. 


Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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American Scene 
By HENRY JAMES 


After an absence of nearly twenty-five years Mr. 
James revisited America expressly for the purpose of 
writing this book. It records in exquisite prose the 
impressions of his sojourn. American cities have 
never before been accorded such wonderful descrip- 
tions as are to be found in the chapters on Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Richmond, 
etc. On the forest-fringed slopes of New Hampshire, 
on the sandy stretches of Cape Cod, in the sunny 
warmth of Florida, or on the Bowery, Mr. James 
proves himself a consummate master of words, with 
an eye ever keen for the picturesque. 

Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. 


wire 
mene janes Price, $3.00 net. 


My People of the Plains 


By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D. 


A volume telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ 
service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. 
The kindly hospitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other 


pioneers of the West frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop 
Talbot has related with rich humor. 

‘‘ He has put into this book a remarkable story, a story crowded with anecdote 
and revealing to the full the character, the far-reaching ambitions, and the vast 
strength of the men and women of the now vanished frontier.’-—Omaha World- 
Herald. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.75 net. 


The Future in America 
By H. G. WELLS 


With rare insight he has grasped American conditions as no one else has done. 
He puts into graphic and picturesque language much that we as Americans 
have felt but only dimly comprehended, and in striking but convincing chapters 
shows whither America is tending. 

‘‘ No bird’s-eye view of a living nation has shown 
a keener imaginative insight.’’—London Spectator. 

‘* Here is at once just about the wisest and most 
hopeful expression of opinion concerning our 
national life that has come to us in a generation.” 

—Omaha World-Herald. 


Iilustrated. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 


Henry Fielding 


Comprising the Original Text 
of His Novels, Plays, Poems, 
and Miscellaneous Writings 


Edition de Luxe—Complete in 16 Volumes— 
Limited to 1000 Numbered and Registered Copies 





HENRY FIELDING 


HIS is the first attempt to provide a complete and definitive edition of the writings 

of Fielding, “‘ the father of the English novel” and the author of perhaps the 
most notable novel in English literature—T om ‘ones. It also contains an Essay on 
the Life, Genius, and Achievement of Fielding, by the late William Ernest Henley; a 
valuable genealogical paper on T he Descent of Fielding; a complete Bibliography of the 
First Editions of Fielding’s Writings ; Lists of Characters prefixed to each novel, etc., 
etc. Neither pains nor expense has been spared to bring together every possible aid for 
an intelligent understanding of the illustrious author, his writings, and his times. 

Every possible print and engraving bearing upon Fielding’s life and work has 
been reproduced for this edition. There are caricatures by Hogarth, full-page illus- 
trations from the paintings by Rowlandson, Corbould, Stothard, Borel, Hulett, Cruik- 
shank, Rooker, and other of the great eighteenth and nineteenth century artists 
who have vied in illustrating Fielding. Through the courtesy of the British Museum, 
thirty of the quaint title-pages of the first editions of Fielding’s works have been 
reproduced in facsimile. The illustrations comprise over 100 full-page plates and 
photogravures on Japan paper, including facsimiles and reproductions of old titles. 
Each volume is embellished with an engraved title-page after a design by Corbould. 

The work is printed from a beautiful Roman type, specially cast for this edition. 
The press-work is the best that modern printing can produce, and every detail of 
manufacture is in keeping with the general high character of the work. 

This de luxe edition, in 16 crown-octavo volumes, is limited to 1000 copies. It is 
printed on fine laid paper, with deckled edges, and watermarked with Fielding’s 
name. The volumes are bound in rich red buckram, with paper labels, gilt tops, 
headbands, etc. The greater part of this limited edition has been disposed of. The 
remaining sets will be sold uniformly at a price of $40.00 per set while they last. 
Descriptive circular mailed on application. 


OU ke OFFE R On receipt of $3.00 we will send you, all charges 


prepaid, THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
HENRY FIELDING, in 16 volumes, limited de luxe edition. If you do not like the 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense and we will return the 
$3.00. If you do like them, send us $3.00 per month until the price, $40.00, is paid. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


By the Light 
of the Soul 


By MARY E. 
WILKINS FREEMAN 


A DELIGHTFUL heroine of 
New England ancestry; an 

unusual plot which hinges on a 
youthful marriage that is never re- 
vealed; scenes of villagelife pathos 
and humor—all make up a story of 
unflagging interest that will add to 
Mary E. Wilkins’ popularity. 

“Mrs. Freeman’s method ap- 
proaches closer to that of George 
Kliot than that of any other novelist 
that this country has produced.” 
N.Y. Evening Sun. 

“Decidedly original, and worked 
out with an intensity of realism.” — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Dramatic situations that tug 
at the heart - strings.” — Prttsburg 
Ch ronicle. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


The Giant's 


Strength 


By BASIL KING 





BASIL 


KING 


HE “giant” is no less than 

America’s richest man, Paul 
Trafford. Chief among the com- 
petitors whom Trafford had forced 
to the wall in earlier years was a 
mine-owner named Winship. Win- 
ship’s son has grown up, a poor 
young portrait - painter, and by 
chance he meets at Monte Carlo 
the beautiful daughter of the man 
who wrought his father’s ruin. 
Winship is engaged to paint her 
portrait, and during the sittings at 
his Paris studio a romance begins 
which runs a gamut of intensely 
dramatic scenes and thrilling situ- 
ations. ‘The story is of that mod- 
ern type that appeals strongly to 
all American readers. 


Price, $1.50 
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THE LONG TRAIL 


By Hamlin Garland 


HIS is a story of adventure—the story 

of a boy who goes to the Klondike 
over the old Telegraph Trail. Like 
“Treasure Island,” it is a story which 
older readers will enjoy reading even more 
than young folks. 

It is rich in outdoor adventure, perils, 


and bravery. Cold and heat, hunger and 





thirst, the lure of gold, and the rivalry 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


of fierce men go to make up the vivid 
and varied life in the famous Yukon gold-fields. And it is all 
effectively portrayed by a writer who has travelled and knows 
the country of which he writes. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Frederick A. Ober 


HIS series of biographies is the work of a well-known student of Spanish- 
American history, who has made unique personal researches for the govern- 
ment with a view to a clearer knowledge of our early history. Each volume repro-' 
duces admirably the personality and environment of the great adventurer with which 
it deals. As a series of narratives they are exceptionally interesting, describing some 
of the most celebrated and romantic episodes in history. 


The Following Volumes are Now Ready: 
COLUMBUS, the Discoverer DE SOTO, and the Invasion 
CORTES, and the Conquest of Mexico of Florida 
PIZARRO, and the Conquest of Peru AMERIGO VESPUCCI 
VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA FERDINAND MAGELLAN 


Each Volume is Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, each, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE _ 


Stolen Treasure These are stories of buccaneers and pirates, 


of danger and daring; but there are also brave 

By Howard Pyle and loyal law-abiding men, and the matchin; 

of the bravery and readiness of one against the 

bravery and readiness of the other holds the reader spellbound. In a sense, 
these stories are juveniles, but they are the kind that adults, too, love to read. 


Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 


This book presents a series of dramatic ° 
scenes, aia from Lexington to Yorktown, Strange Stories 
given in the form of fiction, but realizing truth- * 
fully the actual character of Revolutionary of the Revolution 
men and Revolutionary times. The stories 
are not only deeply interesting, but will help By Molly Elliott Seawell, 
boys and girls to a deeper consciousness of Howard Pyle,Winthrop Packard, 
the meaning of the heroic deeds that won Dergcival Ridsdale, and others 
our independence. 


(Harper’s Young People Series.) Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


M A delightful panorama of life and adventur 
Strange Stories —tales of war and treasure fF 6th 


hunting, of 
of Colonial Da S Dutch on Long Island, of King Philip’s War 
y of the mighty Pontiac, of the famous scouts 
of Rogers, of the blacksmith boy who became ; 
By Francis Sterne Palmer, knight, of the leap of Labden, etc. All are tales 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Francis © of close human interest and of marked dramati 


S. Drake,G.T.Ferris,and others quality. 
(Harper’s Young People Series.) Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


This little volume offers a series of fascinating Good Hunting 
v 


tales of big-game hunting and outdoor life in the 
West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s per- By 
sonal experiences before the beginning of his active 
political career, when there was leisure to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf, or 
antelope in true sportsman fashion, without a ‘‘gallery’”’ of newspaper men. 


Ilustrated. Price, $1.00 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Sea Yarns for Boys A volume full of things that please 


boys—unexpected situations, swift ac- 

By W. J. Henderson tion, and ingenious turns. There is the 

story of the man who floated to safety 

on the back of a whale, the tale of the ill-treated ghost, the acrobatic steamer, the 
peaceful pirates, and many other delectable creations. 


(Harper’s Young People Series.) Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 
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The Princess 


By MARGARET POTTER 


A fervid story of present-day Russia, aglow with 
life and love, and told with vivid pictorial strength 


That wonderful woman, 


central figure. Her dissolute husband, the Grand Duke 
Dmitri, and her son, the dashing young Constantine, 


Princess Catherine, is the 


play antagonizing parts in a daring plot of intrigue 
a plot so daring and original that merely to hint at it 


at once chains attention. 


The Illustrious! 


O’ Hagan 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


A dashing eighteenth-cen- 

ry romance, the scene of 
vhich is laid in a little Ger- 
man principality. O’Hagan, 
a gallant Irish gentleman 
ind soldier of fortune, plays 
a dramatic part, baffling the 
intriguing court beauties and 
diplomats arrayed against 
him. An exciting story, told 
with Mr. McCarthy’s charac- 
teristic grace and humor. 


Price, $1.50 


Price, $1.50 


Ann Boyd 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


‘Full of the same homely 
power to touch the heart that 
has made Mr. Harben’s stories 
of Georgian life foremost 
among American novels of 
locality.”’—Nashville Banner. 

“It is doubtful if modern 
fiction has produced an- 
other character altogether so 
peculiar in construction and 
at the same time so lovable 
and sympathetic as Ann 
Boyd.’’—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


With Frontispiece. Price, $1.50 || 





MAKGARET POTTER 


The Very 
Small Person 
By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


A delightful series of odd 
little comedies and tragedies 
of childhood, quite beyond 
praise for their delicate art. 
Among the several stories, 
‘* Little Blue Overalls,’’ ‘‘ Bob- 
by Unwelcome,” ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess of Make-Believe”’ are 
titles suggestive of the con- 
tents throughout. With illus- 
trations in tint by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green. 


Price, $1.25 


The Spoilers 


By REX BEACH 


For the coming spring evenings you cannot choose a better book than ‘‘The 
Spoilers.’’ The tale will carry you afar into the gold-fields of the North and set 
your blood tingling with the stirring events that crowd the pages. Dramatized 
for the stage, it has proved one of the big successes of the season, drawing 


packed houses nightly. 


‘*No better romance of the life of civilized men, reverting under primitive 
conditions to the master passions of mankind, has been told. Mr. Beach has 
scored a brilliant success.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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» Mark Cwains 
© Congplete Works 


~- pacer 
‘“*HILLCREST EDITION’’ | 
Mank ‘Twain TWENTY-FIVE VOL UMES } 





HE collected writings of no American author offer a more varied 
or enjoyable series of volumes than do the complete works 
of Mark Twain. He is one of the few authors that repay reading 
from end to end. His works, in twenty-five volumes, include novels, 
travels, short stories, sketches, essays, and criticisms. They are 
the writings, not merely of a world-famous humorist, but of a great 


man of letters who has achieved a permanent place in literature. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, having acquired the exclusive mghts 
of publication of all present and future books by Mark Twain, now 
otfer a splendid edition of the famous humorist’s works, complete 
in twenty-five volumes, uniformly bound, at a lower rate than ever 
before permitted. The 





twenty-hve volumes are 


——— aieihion a 
beautifully bound in a WL, “4 ate g ek 
handsome olive-green cloth Wi ‘C45 y ad | 


with leather labels, or in 


half - leather with uncut | aoe bons 


edges and gilt tops. ‘There 


are photogravure frontis- | 


pieces and many other illus- 


trations by eminent artists 


in each volume. The edition is in every respect a model of 
artistic book-making. 


Prices and full details of this edition, in.cloth 
or in leather bindings, sent on request. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Complete Works of 


GEORGE 
ELIOT 


A Ne Illustrated Edition in 24 Volumes 


ILAS MARNER, Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Romola, Middlemarch, 
Daniel Deronda, to name only a few of George Eliot’s famous novels, are 
household words the world over. No home library is complete without them. 
They have a fascination for readers, young and old, that is never outgrown, but 
which increases with each repeated reading. George ; 
Eliot’s supreme distinction is that she wrote invari- 
ably at her best. All her novels are great novels, 
and for this reason George Eliot’s Complete Works 
are perhaps the most readable 
set of standard books you 
can place in your library. 





The present edition con- 

tains everything George 

Eliot ever wrote. It also in- 

cludes Cross’s famous Life 

of George Eliot,in three volumes. There are in all 

twenty-four volumes, handsomely bound in rich, red 

brown cloth (or crimson half-leather), with gold 

tooling. Each volume has gilt top and rough, 

uncut edges. The 24 frontispieces are in photogravure; there are in all 96 

illustrations. -aper, binding, and press-work are of the best; the whole set, 
in twenty-four volumes, is a magnificent example of book-making. 


O U R O F F a R On receipt of $1.00 we will send you the complete 


set in 24 volumes, all charges prepaid, and enter 
your name as a subscriber for either HARPER’s MAGaAzine, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 





Harper’s Bazar, or THE NortH AMERICAN Review, for one year. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $31.00, is paid. If the half-leather binding is desired, please so 
state, and make monthly remittances of $3.00 until the full price, $48.00, is 


paid. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 


A History. From Original Sources by Associated Scholars 
EDITED BY 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of History in Harvard University 


In The American Nation there is given the new reading of American history based upon 
the new science of history. Previous to this undertaking there has been little general scien 
tific treatment of the development of the American colcnies and the Revolutionary period 
The division into periods, each studied by a trained specialist who has gone to the sources, 
means a definitive history. The volumes are co-ordinated with each other and form a con- 
secutive history. Without special effort, and simply upon the distinctive merits of this History 
by Associated Scholars, the leading universities are adopting the American Nation in their 


TWENTY-ONE VOLUMES NOW READY 


courses 


Volume I.—1 300-1600 ‘olume XI.—1789-1801 
EUROPEAN BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN HISTORY Lees my. DERAL Ist SYSTEM. By John Spencer Basset 
By Edward Potts Cheyney, A.M., Professor of History, h.D., Professor of History, Trinity College (N 
ume XII. —1801-1811 


Il 1500-1900 THE JE * FE RSONL AN SYSTEM By Edward Channing 
BASS oF AME RI an "HISTORY By Livingston Farrand, Ph.D., Professor of History, Harvard University 
M.I 


University of Pennsylvania 


)., Professor of Anthropology, Columbia Univer rolume XI 1811-181 


I 
shy. WI ’ : THE RISE OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY. By Kendr 


vd ume 1450-1580 y a : , 
SPAIN IN AMERICA. ‘By Edward Gaylord Bourne, Ph.D., Pro ee, Se, FED. Pretest of the Univenlty of 
fessor of History, Yale University “ Volume XIV.—r81 . 
€ &19-1829 
Si lata RISE OF THE NEW WEST. By Frederick Jackson Turner 
olume 5é $2 . ~ 
ENGLAND IN AMERICA. By Lyon Gardiner Tyler, LL.D., a ee of Amerionn History, Univesity of 
President of William and Mary College Value XV'.aie a 
or P —1829-18 37 
or 1652-1689 JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY By William MacDonal 
lume 52-168 r Reale a cate a 7 
COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Charles McLean LL.D., Professor of History, Brown University. 
Andrews, Ph.D., Professor of History, Bryn Mawr College Vi XVI.—1831-1841 
a a SLAVERY AND ABOL ITION. By Albert Bushnell Hart 
PROVINCIAL AMERICA. By Evarts Boutell Greene, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Harvard University 
Professor of History, ‘llinois State University. ‘olume XVII .—1841-1850. 
. yi W mar ws E XT NSION. By George Pierce Garrison 
‘olume V. 407-1763 )., Professor of History, University of Texz 
PRANCE IN AMERICA. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., sce ne Clana 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin poe a __ Volume X VIIT.—1850-1859 
PARTIES AND SLAVFRY. By Theodore Clarke 
lume VIII.—1763-1775 Ph.D., Professor of American History, Williams Co 
PRELIMINARIE $ OF THE REVOLUTION By George Volume XIX 1859-1861 
lio ov i =TO! or of isti one istory — — , one , . 
ee er Netra" fessor of Institutional History, causes OF THE CIVIL W AR By French Ensor 
ty k one Admiral, U.S.N., Recent President of 
Ve 1X 1770-178 3 ar College 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Claude Halstead Vol XX —1861-1862 
Van Tyne, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American His- THE APPEAL TO ARMS By James Kendall Hosmer, Ph.D 
tory, University of Michigan -L.D., Recent Librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library 
Volume X 1783-1780 ’ Volume XXI 1863-1865 
fHE CONFEDERATION AND THE CONSTITUTION By OUTCOME OF THE CIVIL WAR. By James Kendall Hos 
Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, A.M., Director of the mer, Ph.D., LL.D., Recent Librarian of the Minneapoli 
Bureau of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution Public Library. 


Remaining volumes in preparation. Circulars and any other information upon application. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, Gilt Tops, 
Uncut Edges, etc. Vols. I.-V., or VI.-X., or XI.-XV., in Box ed net, $9.00 
i A Om 8 ee ae ee ee cir ee ~ Buren ee, & 


Ge, Se Pa os Ge Rasta 8m Res 2h. See 


UNIVERSITY EDITION 


To meet a demand which grows with increasing acquaintance with this embodiment of 
American scholarship, the publishers have prepared the University Edition. Each volume 
is sold separately. free". . ~Ga00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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New York, New Rochelle, Davenport's Neck, \ 
33 minutes from New York Cit 


OAKSMERE SCHOOL 
Bini. GIRLS 


GERTON Merritt, A.B. (Wellesley), | 








New Yous a 733-735 | wn AVE., COR. OF e Geen Se 
‘ I I 


Miss Bunge aud Miss Whiton 
Residential and Day School for Girls 


Affiliated Upper House for graduates and ad- 
vanced student 
é 





Unexcelled advantas in Music, Vocal and Jn- 
trumental, Art Languagt 

Complete Academic Cours« Certificate admits 
t llege 

Vocal and Physical Education. Riding, Dancing 
ind Domestic Science Classes 


Trips arranged forChristmas and Easter Vacations. 
I 

Summer Camp for Recreation and Study in New 
Hampshire 


Year Book of School and Camp Circular sent on application 





Davenport's Neck, New Rochelle fF 
The Misses Rayson’s Boarding and Day School 


Gir ill classes throughout the school 
164, 166, and 168 West 75th Street, N. Y 


Gardner School for Girls. 


RUSSEI 32, Miss HeLen Gou pn, references 
Nov 


> Fiftt p he ue, hee sath and goth Streets, N.Y 


The Semple Boarding and cn School for Girls. 


reation reign 








ni L ait x. orga 
DARRINGTON SEMPI E, Pri 
Miss Spence’ s Reseding and Day School — 


each class limited to eight pt 
a ft m ¢ Wes t 48th Street to new fireproof 





15 West Roth Street N.Y 











Residence, 26 West ssth Street, N. ¥Y 


os ere acid s School for Girls. 





class residential and day school. New fireproof 
ing ia de ned fora ont Perfect sanitation 
G KSON, M.A., Director 


RGE DICKSON , Principal 
West s4th St (between sth & ot Aves.), N 


The Whipple School of Art. 
tion of Mr. CHartes Aver Wurpp te, pupil of 


Paris The best school 











Evening classes 
Sixth Avenue, ce 


r. sist Street, N. 


We will insert your school advertisement 





in a ize, seven lines, at the following rate 
tir and seventy-five cent three ri 
| me cents each insertion; twelve time Se 
d t T 
Harper & Brotuers, N¢ RE 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


and Empire Theatre Dramatic School 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presider 





A practical training-school for t 





Carnegie Hall, New York Cit 








We wil insert your school advertisement 
siz fourteen lines, at the fi ’ 

seventeen jollars and fifty cent 

i xty-two cents each insert 


twelve times, fourteen dollars each insertion 





en < lars ana 





Harper & Brotuers, New Yore 
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The Misses Graham 


(Successors to the Misses GREEN). 
3oarding and Day School for Girls 
STABLISHED IN 181¢ 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square, N. \ 








The Veltin School for Girls. 


College Preparation Number of pupils limited to twelve 


in each class ‘ireproof building, thoroughly equippec 
r¢ 162 West 74t Street, N.Y 


The Comstock School. 44th year. 
Family and Day School for Girls. Miss Day, Principal 


Removed to 31 W. 46th St., N 


FOR GIR 


Mrs. JAME 
N.Y 


ast 77th otreet 


Mrs. Helen M. “ Scoville’ s School for Girls. 


Classical School (October 1st to June rst). Annex in P. 








ris 
Summer travel party sailing June 8th. Music, Art, and Languages 
Special studies and regular courses Home care and social life 
Gymnasium, riding and outdoor exercise. “ull advantages 


Yor 


k and Paris. 
2042 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 


The Merrill-van Laer School. 
— and Day School for Girl 
Formerly The Peebles and Thompson School 
Opens Oc Bona and 

30, 32 and 24 East s7th Street, N. Y. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban 
School 


For Girls 
and 
Young 
Women 
The Castle, 
Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, 
N. ¥ 
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MISS ©, E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 706 





Crowns one of the most beautift the Hudson 0-mile 

view river. An eal n ¢ an hool lif Thor 

ough ethods Advantage of close ximity to the acade € of 

art and nce of New York, yet environed by the most beautiful 

Surroundings and benef 1 influence ri lege preparatory, grad 
tin and special course i department For ijlustrated 
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Dr. Holbrook 
School 


Ossining, N. Y. 


Established 1866. One of the best 
known preparatory schools for boys in 
the United States. Students thoroughly 
prepared for college or business. 
Located at one of the most beautiful 
spots on the Hudson, on Briar Cliff, 
500 feet above the river. Chemical 
and physical laboratories fitted with 
all the newest appliances. Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful campus of 25 acres, 
with well arranged grounds for base- 
ball, football, tennis, hockey and 
track athletics. Satisfactory refer- 
ences as to character necessary for en- 
rollment. 

For illustrated catalogue giving full 
particulars and testimonials, address 


The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. Y. 





The Wells School: For Girls. 


Thorough training for all leading women's colleges. Strong General 
Course of Study. Attractive outdoor life. For catalogue, address 
Miss Anna R.Gotpsmirn, A.B., Prin., Aurora-on-Cayuca, N.Y 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

s3d year, College preparatory, high-school graduates and 
five other graduating courses. Superior advantages for culture 
physicai, intellectual, and moral, Departments of Music, Art, 
Elocution and Domestic Science, with graduating courses, Rates 
reasonable. Location and appointments eminently healthful 
and attractive. For illustrated catalogue, address 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D,, President, 
Port Epwaarp, N, Y. 








HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y 
$000.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 


ROVE RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN VEARS OF SCE 


HON CARROLL D WRIGHT. LL.D 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN Pu D.. Head Master 


HARPER'S 
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Consecutive Management for Seventy-One Years 


Riverview 
Acad emy 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 








INSTRUCTION THOROUGH, LIFE SANE, EQUIPMENT 
MODERN 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE UNDER OFFICER DETAILED 
BY SECRETARY OF WAR 


CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M. 


University Preparatory School. 


17th Summer Session. i 
Ten weeks, July sth-September 1 3t! 
Preparation for Fall entrance examinations for Cornell Uni- 
versity, 
Boarding and Day Departments. 
For particulars, address 
Cuas, A, Stites, B.S., President, 
Avenue A, ItHaca, N.Y 
Fall term opers October rst. Certificates accepted. 


Mount Pleasant Academy. 

A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded ir 
1814. Beautiful and healthful location. Refine: ds social influen 
References required 

Also Mount Pleasant Hal 
Mr. Brusie’s School fi r ours Boys. A beautiful, well-arrang 
building near the Acade 

Information raion va either school upon application. 

Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


Mohegan Lake School (Military). 
Prepares for any college or scientific school or for busine 
Located on shores of beautiful Mohegan Lake. Land and wat 
sports. Refined home life. Beautifull y illustrated catalogue sent 
on request. Address THE PRINCIPALS, 
Mouecan, Westchester County, N, Y. 





New York Military Academy. 
A Technical Preparatory School. Prepares for the great Er 
gineering School and for business life. Beautifully located in t 
Hudson River Highlands, near West Point. For catalogue, apy 
to SepasTian C, Jones, C.E., Superintendent, . 
CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N, Y 4 


Rumsey Hall. ‘ 
Preparatory School for Young Boys Only, Equips pupils f 
entrance to Secondary Schools. Best mental’and physical tra 
ing. A thorough home school. Number limited. 
Seneca Fats, N. \ 
St. Agnes’ School for Girls. 
Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced course, wit 
liploma, Gymnasium training and outdoor life. Well-equipped 
iboratories, Strong music department. Catalogue. fF 
Miss Szasury, Head of School, nA i 
Bishop Doanz, President Board of Trustees. Atpany, N.Y ; 
atone. tomemenoaad nee K eam Me ion ota - satel } 
We will insert your school advertisement : 


in a space of this size, fourteen lines, at the following 
rates: one time, seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three 
times, sixteen dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion, 
twelve times, fourteen dollars each insertion 


Harper & Brotuers, New Yorn. 


—— a | 


ADVERTISER 
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HEATHCOTE HALL 
The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls 
SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 
Beautifully located among the hills of West Chester 
y; 40 minutes from Grand Central Station. Cer- 
» admits to leading colleges. General course of 
Offering fullest opportunities in literature, lan- 
art and music. Outdoor sports. Catalogue on 











The Balliol School for Girls. 
‘ eparatory and General Courses 
KWELL Hatt, A.B., Head. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
wenty-sixth year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hy 
ives, Miss Jane Brewster Hype, Pr 
BING 


incipals 
HAMTON, } 





7 Seminary. 
address 
J. Lire, The Misses Stowe, 


St . Pac's School. 


Thorough preparation for « llege 
FR! x L.Gamacs D« Head Master 


Putnam Hall School. 


A Boarding and Day School 


. GARDEN CITY 


for Girls. Primary, Intermediat 
lege Departments and General Course. Aims to develor 
elpful, thoughtful womanhood by correct and sympathetic met} 
Catalogue on request 
Len Ciizee Bartvett, Principal PovcnKeepste, N.Y. 


The Misses Metcalf’s Boarding and Day School 


for Girls College Preparation, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basket- 
mmer Home and School in Pocono Mountains. 


Address 


TARRYTOWN-ON-H1 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls. 


ext school year will open on TI 


pson, N. Y 


vursday, the 3d of October 


s, $1000 
Miss MARY 


oo per year 
Atice Knox, 


Address 


Briarciirr Manor, N, Y,. 





“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translatioa of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 

of character and educa- 

tion given to pupils of 


ln 
The ya 
Suburb: 
School for Girls [SQrr2.° 
Special attention given to the ac- 
quirement of grace, dignity and 
refinement of bearing and manner. 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Advanced coursesin Artand Music. Fully 


do not go to colleg 


MISS BENNETT 
Announces the removal of her School for Girl 
Irvington-on- Hudson to 


HALCYON HALL 
MILLBROOK, DUTCHESS COUNTY, NEW YORK 
The highest point bet ween the Berkshires and the Catskills, 
on the road between New York and Lenox, twelve 
east of Vassar College, two hours from New York 
section noted for its great natural beauty and wonderful 
winter climate. lwenty acres of grounds. Golf, 
hockey, tennis. J.arge stables for riding-horses. Full 
academic course. Full two years’ course for High School 
graduates. Number of pupils limited. Illustrated cata- 
logue on request. Address until June tenth, 


BENNETT SCHOOL for GIRLS, IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


s from 


miles 
ina 


two 











The Ceiiebihiis School for Children. 
A school especially for little children 
Refined home life and personal care pupils limited 
to ten. Refer to the Rt. Rev. David H.Greer, B Pay Bs) utor 
ff New York, and the Hon. Alton B. Parker, Esopus, N. 
Terms $500.00 per year. Address 
Miss Mary M.Livincston, Kinoston-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


from 4 to 12 years 


oarding 


St. Mary’s School. 
school for zirls, ¢ ighteen miles from New Yort Nur 
ited; heal Ithft il location; spacious buildings; college pre 
ry work. Excellent advantages in music and modern | 
References required. Address 
Miss Annie S. Grsson, Principal 


ar 


, Garpven Crty,L.! 





Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 
Half-hour from New York 


Mrs. Joun CUNNINGHAM Hazen, 
Miss M. L. McKay, } 4 
Miss S. L. Tracy, §** 


Principal 
iate Principals 


Manor, N.Y 


PELHAM 
Lyndon Hall School 


prepares many girls for Vassar, but is d 
and offers special envaaiages to the 





1 Home School 


large mber of girls who 


SAMUEL W, 


Buc x, A.M., Principal. 


PovonKespsiz, N. Y. 








equipped gymnasium. 40th year. Separate 
nooke for children under 15 years of age. Year 

ik with views of the school on application. 

Miss C. C. Fuller, Prinetpal, Ossining-on-the-Hadson, N. Y. 








EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL JZ: 


(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Welete 
Vassar, Smith, Wells Colleges. and Cornell University. General and 
Special Courses. Music and Art Schools. Fine new fireproof build- 
ings. Basket-ball, hockey and out-of-door games. For circulars, 
address Miss ANNA LEACH, A.M.., Principal, Troy, N.Y 
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Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beauti- 
ful grounds devoted to outdoor sports. 
Golf, tennis, basket ball, field hockey, 
horsebac ~ riding. Thore ugh prepa- 
ration for Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe 
examinations. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley ,Wells 
and Mt. Holyoke. Advanced 
General Course for graduates of 
High Schools. For ¢ 1 1e——~% 
Mes E.P.Unoernn:,M 
Lowell, _ 


Emerson College of Oratory. 

Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America Summer Session 27th year opens 
September 24th Address 

Henry L AWRENCE Sor 


THWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, 


Huntington Ave., Bos 


Quincy W Mansion School. For Girls. 


Fine suburban estate, 6 miles from Boston. Am 
Outdoor sports. an d graduate courses Ad 
Musi r anguag College preparation and 
Hora NN mLarp, 5c.D., Principal 


TON, Mass 


ple grounds 
Vantages in 
ertificate, 


yl nate m, QUINCY 


Mass 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
Briefly, the ol aim 

a sound b 
( ( 


is to cultivate the intellect, develop 
n e student for the womanly duties of life 
Braco cipal 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


Waltham New- Church School. 
Girls and bo s of all Home life 
tion Special attenti » physical 
Modern fireproof dorn ss. Ample 
tired neigh borhood 
nj. WORCESTER _ Pri 


The Browne al Nichols School. For Boys. 


4th years Classes limited to 1s. 
vision of head teacher in 
Exception al facilities for fitting for 
atalogue. 


with th 
condition, 


orough instruc 
Manual training 
recreation grounds Re 


WatrtnHas, Mass, 





year, Course 
ce ation vusly under supe 
ment 
trated « 


Pupils 
each depart 
Harvard. Ilus- 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Wellesley School for Boys. 

A unique Catalogue and 
request. 


school, illustrated books sent on 


WELLESLEY, Mass 


FOR GIRLS 


6 miles from Boston. 
Advanced Courses in Eng- 
lish, History, Latim, 
French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian, Musi 
‘ tif ° 
reparatory and 
urses 
Piano oF Voic e special- 
tes 
New Gymnasium 
New | ding, with beau- 
tiful lis root 
Wr ef tg, ere 
logue. 


George F. Jewett, A.B. 
(Harvard), Prineipal. 
Mary Law WeClintock, 
Lady Principal. 
Address 68 Sammit Street 

Newton, Mass. 
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Bradford Academy, for Young Women. 

One hundred and fourth year 

Thirty miles from Boston 

Twenty-five acres of grounds 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and other cx 
Genera! course of four years and two 
School graduates 


For catalogue 


ears’ course for Hi, 


and book of 


A. Kwort 


Views, a 


A.M., 


idress the Principal, 


Miss Laura 
BRADFORD, Mass 
Miss Hall’s School for Girls. 
In the Berkshire Hills 
Miss Mrra H. Haut 


Principal 


PITTSFIEL! 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


General, Special and College Preparatory Courses 


Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 
The Fenway 28 


Boston, Ma 


Miss Cheneife School for Girls. 
Formerly 
Miss Frances Vose Emerson's School 
Resident and Day _— ; Miss 
General and ( i Preparatory Courses ! 
4 Bea Street, Boston, Ma 


ollege 





The Commonwealth Avenue School for Girls. 
(The Misses Gilman's School ) 


General and College Preparatory Courses. 
pupils 


Miss Gitman, Miss Gu1Lp, Principals 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Mass 


Dummer Academy. 
The oldest academy in Ameri a. Strong academic department 
A new cottage for boys under thirteen in charge of ¢ ay ee 
from the Teachers’ ( of Columbia University Af 
cancies. Write at once for further information to the Head Ma aste 
Soutn Byrretp (near Newburyport), Mas 


Resident and Da 


ollege 





Lawrence Academy. 
Prepares boy s for College and Ur 
corps of teachers enables the s« hool | to gi 
individual attention 
mM. STEEN Gaup, 


iversity Unusuall 


s the school to sive 
Head Master, 
(sROTON 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School. 

A thoroughly modern military home school. Twent 
from Boston. Boys admitted eight to sixteen inc lusive Spe 
matron for younger boys. Limited to fifty erms $6 
year Cate alog sent upon request 

M. C. Mitcuett, Principal. Bitterica, Ma 





“The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 

for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College Preparator 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyol 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


Allen School. 


A school for wholesome boys 
given. Small 


College preparation. 
Athletic 


Certif 


Junior Department Director. 


trated catalogue describes special features. 


Box E, 





West Newton, Ma 


| Walnut Hit School. 


A college preparatory school for girls 


Seventeen mile 
Boston. Miss Conant or Miss BicELow 


will be at the x 


| on Wednesdays of July and August 


Natick, Ma 


| Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 


Rev. Samvuet V. Core, A.M., 

73d year begins Sept. 1%, 
atory. Certificates 
school graduates 
teachers. Native 


D.D., President 
1907 Endowed 
to college Advanced 
and others. Art and 
French and German. New brick ¢ 
nasium, with resident instructor: tennis, basket-ball fiele 
hockey. etc. Steam and electricity Healthful location. wit 
in 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views. address 
WuHeaTton SEMINARY, Norton, Mas 
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college pre 
courses for f 
music. Experience 


























Home School 


Backward Children and Youth, 


Mee W.D 


HERRICK, 


AMHERST, Mass 


Rock Ridge Schenk fer Boys. 
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Dean Academy. 


Young men and 


women find here a homelike atmos 





1 efficient training in every depar 


helpful school spirit Liberal endow 


FRANKLIN 
















































\, ni > to 18. Individual instruction 
m _ Six college, Certificate privilege 
‘ 2 oe Ou nding without extra worl 
vimmt wn : P training _ Me ral atmosphere 
I Ma Su t, launch, and boat 
, Be x er WaABAN Mass 
; The MacDuffie School for Girls. Howard Seminary for Girls and Young Ladies. 
{ marked feature of this sche li l care of pupi Healts iful and beautiful lox niles from Boston. Aca 
, - iy and intellectually. College certificate privileges, Il lege Preparat 1 Courses. Two year 
catalogue ‘ Schoo and Music stu 
acDurrie, Ph.D and | prins Miss Saran E. Lat incipal 
Toun MacDurrie, A.B., § SPRINGFII Ma Wer BRIDGEWATER, Mass 
< | 
5 Miss Kimball's School for Girls. thes Gastend Kindergarten Training School. 
Z Colleg Preparato ‘ and Specia 1 two years r tudy, t based upon truc kinder 
la rships for best college r y work, G F- er years of age 1 
— 4 port et Permanent home fi girls if needed limi applicat advisable ( atalogue on request 
ee” et free Address THE GARLAND SCHOOL, Mrs. STANNARD 
is. University Section of Worcester, Mass 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass 
3 ~ a“ — — ——__________ — 
dD 
) CONNECTICUT. 
la 
The Foster School ‘for Boys. Miss Baird’s School for Girls. 
; y of Cornwall, Conn., is now removed to Litchfield ,Conn 4 year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and General \ 
All facilities great arged Speria attention to backward | , rior vantages in Mus Art, and t anguages 
é Hunting, fishing, boating Address } , life r en , ad t a 
‘ & ev. Attyn K. Foster, Headmaster, = : aE ae TS Wale htt 
oe LitcHFIELD, Conn | NORWALK, Conn | 
la | | | 
’ The Conese School. | The Taconic School for Girls. 
} ee ye | Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hil Separate »me for 
y t inn unger girls Thorough college ) proparats Ty and special courses. | 
aratory School for Boys. Golf, tennis, basket-ball, boati 
‘ C. Brinsmape, Principal. Miss Litian Dixon, A.B 
4 WaAsHINGTON, Litchfield Co., Conn Miss Bertua Baitey, B'S gr, Conn 
I The Catharine Aiken School for Girls. The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
; ae New building designed and constructed for the schoo 
: Harriet B HER Scovi_te Devan, A.B. (Welles a aruew . e x 1 
fa } Stramrorp, Conn., near New York Cit Greenwicn, Conn. | 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls Ingleside—A School for Girls. q 
ffords thorough Wat tinn fs Cee Certificate admits t : | 
auding Colleges. Wellequipped. General and Special courses of School year begins Tuesday, October 1, 1907 } 
“Mise. M. E. Mean, Principal Mrs. Wa. D. BLack, Patroness { 
lillside,”” Norwa.k, ( New Mizrorp, Litchfield Co., Conn 
Wykeham Rise. fone e Phelps School for Girls. | 
"i A Country School for Girl 1ediate, College Preparat and Special Course Limit- ! 
Miss Davies, Principal | én t 3 Home atmo sphere. Gymnasium, Basket-ball, Tennis 
. , . et r catalogue, ¢ 
Wasu om, § | The Misses ATWATER WALLINGPOR Conr 
A whe Ridgs School. : Miss Butts’ s School for Girls. 
1 ee paratory School for Boys. In the Highlands of Lit ters a heal — happy the best advantages f 
x yun ann ped tenn ati } 
as “Wa. G. BRINSMADE, Principal Norwicnu, ¢ 
i WaASHIN Nn, ¢ 
prepa q 
ris ; The Cam bell School for Girls Inc. ). 
Peeve 4 The Choate School. E ollege. Re f Ay 
gyt A home school for boys, whe lition to college prepa- I e life, Outd port 
t increasing attention 1s piv ut-of-door activities, in- gymnast ungZ girls ac 
nw ming, gardening, the care of animals, and athletics A. H. Camprett. Ph.D 
r circular, address Mrs. Marian B, Campnreci 
Ma FCRETARY WaALLinGrorp, Conn Wr or, ¢ 
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‘alnut Lane Schoo = 
For Girls a 





Germantown, Philadelphia 
60th year. Regular and elective courses. Prepares for all leading colleges. Beau- Morax 
tiful location. Advantages of Philadelphia in Art and Music. New Senior House New Ye 
with added grounds for out-door sports. Resident Physical Director. Sun Parlor, ahi 


Catalogue on application. 


THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. ANNA SAUNDERS KLOTZ, Head Teacher. Ogont 

















The Baldwin School for Girls. 
Incorporated 1906. Formerly Miss Baldwin's School 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within 16 years 
students from this school have entered Bryn Mawr Colleg« ._ 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. Diplon 
given in both general and college preparatory courses. Fire 


proof stone building. Twenty-five acres of grounds. For cir I 


4 








| cular, address the Secretary 
Jane L. Browne tt, A.M., Head of the School 
MAIN BUILDING FLorence Batpwin, Ph.B., Head of the House 
| Bryn Mawr, Pa 





OD Miss Marshall’s School Miss Sayward’s School for Girls. - 


Beautifully located in one of the most healthful and picturesq toma 
FOR GIRLS ; Suburbs of Philadelp! The ! hool ' tr 














hia > aim of the school is the 
oO . . physical, social, as well as intellectual development of ea ws 
. . ment 
ak Lane, Philadelphia | student College Preparatory and Special courses Mus stil 
I de al lox ation in most be autiful section of | Department. Refined home life. Buildings specially designs Facu 
lel phia’s suburbs Academic and Music for health, comfort, and work. Spacious grounds for outd unus 
De —— mts. Col- — sports. For illustrated catalogue C, address he f. 
leg t rator ’ . *¢ 
+ See Sal : ra | Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Principal, 
Courses. Ample OVERBROOK, Pa Lo: 
Grounds Tennis sts — 
Basket Ball and 3s 
ther outdoor Pennsylvania Military College. 
sports. For particu 4sth year. Civil Engineering (( Chemistry (B.S.); Art 
l and illustrated (A. B.). Also Preparatory Courses ? af antry, Artillery, Cavalr 
circular, address ‘ National reputation for excellence of system and results. Cat The i 
alogue of 
ice E. 8. Movehalt i, ; Col. Cuartes E. Hyatt, President, Cuester, Pa A sel 
Principal Thor« 
A P P States } 
The Birmingham School for Girls. wae 
¢ A Girls’ School in an invigorating mountain climate. For ful Speci 
Devon School. information, address Fine ; 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 35 minutes from Philadel- A. R. Grier, Manager, For « 
phia, College preparatory and general courses. Sight singing BirMINGHAM, Pa.; Main Line, P. R. R E. Sv 


and piano. Im limiting the resident pupils to ten, the individual 
needs of each are studied and met, Catalogue on request 


Miss Emma RoGers Harrar, Principal. The nies. Kirk's School. 








Devon, Pa Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other Colleges for Womer The I 

— Pleasant home life. A competent care of instructors, thorous Regu 
= familiar with college requirements. Careful individual instructior cialty, 

Number of pupils limited. Tennis and basket ball The sch 
(Near Bryn Mawr College), Rosemont, Pa Mrs. 


Wilson College for Women. 





In the beautiful Cumberland Valley. Classical, Music, and Art Bristc 
Courses. Faculty of University Graduates Excellent advar om 
es in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Moderate expens« Ta * 

fattHEW Howe tt Reaser, -President. , Mis 

s7 College Ave., CHAMBERSBURG Pa MLSS 

olonial builc , erected 6 fo 
ne eee ee ee We will insert your school ot tisement Chon 
. ‘ , . 
The Misses Shipley s School. | in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rates: on< A He 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. College Preparatory and | time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight Auditor 
Academic courses. Small classes. Resident Athletic Director. | dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, sever mestic | 
For illustrated circular, address dollars each insertion. reasona 
Tue Secrerary Box “ M,”’ Bryn Mawr, Pa. Harper & Brotuers, New Yor«e S. N. 
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Mrs. Chapman and Miss Jones. 
f and Day School for Girl 


wry and Finishing Courses, with 


Classes small, insuring individual 





. with pleasant grounds 
t atte ec art exhibitions, etc., given in Phila 
i Ten basket-ball, and skating. 
Cuestnut Hitt, Pa 


Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies. 


utes from Philadelphia 2 hours from 





nded 1740. oon 





s September 18th 
Principal, 


iress 





w York, ear 
J. Max Hark, D.D., 


BeTHLenemM, Pa 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York 
The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property For circulars, address 
Miss Syiv1a J. EaAstMAN, Principal, Ocontz Scnoot P.O., Pa. 








Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


Co-educational. Prepares for college, technical 
school or business life. Pupils are under the quiet 
and beneficial influence of Friends. Students housed 


under cottage system. Location beautiful and health- 
ful, half hour from Philadelphia, on Penna. R.R. 
Many benefits are derived from the school’s nearness 
to Swarthmore College. 


Two story gymnasium 
provides swimming pool, baseball cage and bowling 
alleys. Tuition and rd, $450. Year Book free. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 














WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Washington 


School for Boys 


e Washington School is located in the suburbs of Wash- 

t ution of four hundred feet above the Po- 
led by the woods and fields of the coun- 
alf an hour's ride by convenient trolley 
y. With its Boarding and Day Depart 





at an ele Vy 
it is surroun 
t itis within 
eart of the y 
Junior and Senior Schools 









nts, with its with its modern 
ngs and its extensive athletic grounds, with its able 
Faculty and its thorough course of study, this school offers 
nusual advantages for the education of a boy from the time 


leaves the kindergarten until he enters college 
For an illustrated Year-Book, address the Head-Master, 


Louis Leverett Hooper, A.M. (Harv.) 
| “3930 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 











The Army and Navy Preparatory School. 


A select boarding-school for young men and boys. 
preparation for colleges, universities, the 
und Navy Acaden 


lasses and individual 


United 


Thorough 


States Mi ries, and also for business 








instruction 


‘ootball, baseball, track teams. 





onnectk 


( 
+ 


The Florence School for Girls. 





Regular and elective courses. College Preparatory work a spe- 

ialty. Eminently successful instructors in Music, Art, Elocution 
e school home life cultured, Christian. For catalogue, address 
Mrs. M ALLEN MARTINDELL, 2401 Mass. Ave 

Wasaincton, D. C 


Bristol School. An Episcopal School for Girls. 
Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French Depart- 
ment occupies a separate residence, where French is the language 
of the house. Address 
Miss Atice A. Bristot, Principal, 
Mintwood Place and roth Street, Wasuincton, D.C 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. New 
Auditorium and Gymnasium. Music, Art, Elocution, and Do 


mestic Science. Healthful location : pure artesian water. Terms 
re asonable. 
S. N. Barker Lock Drawer 841, WasHInGTon, D.C 
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National Park 
Seminary ‘Woven" 


Women 
Washington, D. C. (Suburbs). 


The advantages of location, general excel- 
lence in physical, mental and religious 
culture, thorough training in home making 
and social graces, and the developing of 
special taients in students have given the 
National Park Seminary the prestige of 
being one of the greatest girls’ schools in 
the country. 

In addition to regular literary courses, 
there are courses in Domestic Science and 
opportunity to specialize Music, Art and 
Elocution in our Residence School for 
Special Students. 

The complete story of this great school, 


of its unusual equipment and its unique 
subdivision into eight groups of girls, is fully 


told in our beautiful catalogue. Address 
Box 101, FOREST GLEN, 
MARYLAND 








ITALIAN VILLA, 

SCHOOL FOR 
SPECIAL 

STUDENTS 





Home and Day School 


Y Unexcelled location. College Prepara- 
tory and Elective Courses. Exceptional advantages in Music. Art, 
Expression and Languages. Social and educational advantages of 
the Capital Illustrated catalogue Address 

Mrs. M. B. Somerve tt, } Pp 

Miss Ipa Lez Duncan, § 


Belcourt Seminary. 


for Girls and Young Ladies 


rincipals Wasuincton, D.C 


ADVERTISER. 


















































SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. _ (continued). 


An ideal school for girls and young women, located on a 
beautiful estate of acres, within the National Capita] 
Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
educational institutions for which Washington is famed 


rr 


Cultured instructors; delightful home life: refined 
associations; sight seeing sy stematize d: seclal adv: 
tages wholesome. Preparatory Certificate and Col 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution Catalogue on reque 
FP. MENEPER, President, 3rd and T Sis.. N. EB. Washington, D. «. 








Martha Washington Seminary a — | E 


For Young Wo ymen A beautiful Colonial Home School for Young Ladies I 


‘ . - . alog 
Attracti located at the National Capital trated catalogue 
Ad —y~ mere Circle a Mr. and Mrs. Bevert | R. Mason, Principals. 
. tay cate € P _ | Miss E. M, CLar LL sociate Principal 
ourse for High-School Graduates | ead Florida A ~ W Wass 





*pecial Courses 
Modern Languages, and Domestic 








Lele Phillips School. 


each week Select home school for a lim 

















7 imited 

16 states. Waiting list this year College Preparatory Art, Musi 

Catalogue on request Science Special courses for delice Ww i girls. Addr { 

Epwarp WV. Tuompson, Principal Wasnincton, D.C. for catalog B, Mrs. J. Sy.vester Puiuips, Principal H 
1621 Connecticut Ave., N. W., WasHinctow, D, ¢ } - 

; 
“ae Madeira’s Sc School for Girls. liad aeniiien oltciie | We will insert your school advertisement Mon 
College Preparator 1 Special ‘Gesamte Unusual advantages in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rates hs rt 
in Music and Art j iress for catalogue, time, eight d rs and seventy-five cent three time ff — 
Miss Lucy Mapeira dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, : ng 
1324~1326-1328 Nineteenth St. (just below Dupont Circle), | dollars each insertion. : pon 

ASHINGTON, D. C. Harper & Brotuners, New Y«< 








Athos oo 
National | 
Cathedral School | 


FOR GIRLS 








Fireproof Building. Park of 40 acres Un- 
rivalled advantages in music and art Certificate 
admits to College. Special Courses 

KT. REV. H. VY. SATTERLEER, D.D., LL.D., 
President Board of Trustees, 

MRS. BARBOUR WALKER, M.A 

t. St. Alban, Washington, D. 





1405 FAIRMONT &8T., WwW ASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. College Preparatory and Elect 
Courses. Music, Art, Languayes. Social attractions of the Capita 
Arthur T. Ramsay, Principal dadith L, Steele, Associate Prine 











































MARYLAND. MICHIGAN. 
Maryland College for Young Women. The Detroit Home and Day School. Clon 

















> * eta } p> - ! 

In beautiful suburbs of Baltimore. Five Established 1878 ; a ; for ‘ 
; ' | I'wenty received in the school-family Prepares for Cx . 
courses, including two years’ course for High Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for | ics, cher ah 
School graduates. Exceptional advantages in try. and domestic science + 
; ‘ The 2 sGETT. Principal Mis 

Music. Healthful climate Washington ad The Misses Liccett, Principals Dereorr. 
vantages. Outdoor sports Non - sectarian . Ivy 
$350 to $500 The Michigan Military Academy. Af 
Catalogue and Views. Address Ideal site. Fine equipment Prepares for all « Prep: 
J. H. Turner, D.D., Strong teaching Genuine military training >ymmetr ing ¢ 

Box B, LuTHERvitie, Md ; culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school 


} LAWRENCE CAMPRON HULL, President and Superintendent 
| Orcuarp Lake, M 


The Woman’s College. se . Mis 
An institution whose endowment makes pos ssible moderate Michigan College of Mines. Co 





charges A well-balanced course. including electives, leading Located in the Rake Superior dist t. Mines and 4 Su 
to the B.A. degree. Diplomas are also granted in Music, Art and | ble for practice For Year-Bapk and Record of Graduate a 
Elocution. General culture the complete air to President or Secretary 
Josern H. Appre, A.M., President F. W. McNarr, President 
FPrepericx, Md Hovcrton, M 
The Jacob Tome Boarding School for Boys. Detroit University School. ' Hol 
Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of ad- College Preparatory and Manual Training School for : 
vantages exceptional in a preparatory school for boys Midway Ninth year opens September 18.1007. Calendar upon apy Pr 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore For circular, address tion. Tustrated book sent to those addressing highe 
Francis Ransom Lane, Director Freperick L. Briss, Principal, ment 
Port Deposit, Md. No. 16 Elmwood Ave., Detroit, Mi Re 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY. 








ST. MARY’S HALL | 


For Girls. ra. Me. Oe gd: 
| Burlington, New Jersey 








Bordentown Military Institute 
New Jersey, BoRDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE 


High Standard of Work. The first aim of school life here is the building of charace 
ter. We 























are endeavor t ake Bordentown Military In- 
titute unexcelled in r f boy to give them that 
Excellent Record of Health. mental, physical, and moral equipment which will fit them 
f vine work of the w id Three courses — Scientific, Clage 
> and En lish, N mpromis on liquor, hazing, or to» 
s | bacco. Write for illustrated book and school paper. Sum 
f Happy Home Life. mer camp, Canada, 
H | Rev, T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
4 Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 




















Montclair Military Academy. _o.. | Kingsley School. 
19th year under present management. “Your Boy and Our | 
hool” is a little book in which the headmaster says some pointed | Non-military home school, college preparatory, 
ngs to parents with sons to educate A copy on requ Sixty boys of best type 
joun G. MacVicar, A.M.,, ey = aster Drill; extensive grounds, athletic field, large new gymnasium 
3 Walden Place, Monterarr, N. J and running: trac 
omen Summer camp. 
Messietetn School for Seen. James R, Camppect, A.M., ~~ laste . : vs 
30X 102, sex Fe.us, N. J, 
] College Preparatory Boarding School. 
IARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
RANCIS CALL WoopMan (Harvard), Head Master. Wenonah Military Academy. 
Morristown, N. J. A Science, Classical, English and Military School of the highest ! 
4 . ‘ class. College Preparatory Gymnasium Bowling, Bilhards, 
‘ Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field Eleven miles from Philadelphia. i 
The Hartridge School. No saloons or factories in the town. Catalogue on soni = 
4 Boarding School for Girls and Day School. College Pre Maj. Joun R. Jones, Superintendent i 
y and General Courses. Gymnasium and outdoor sport Wenonau, Gloucester Co., N. J 
; inutes from New York ) 7 an ‘s diiadaalae ' 
Miss Emetyn B, Harrrince, A.B., 7 


- Academic and college preparatory departments Special 


The Seek School for Girls. courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N 
Kent Place School for Girls. | 


Mrs. Saran WoopMan Pavt, Principal. 
: : N HamILTon Wricut Maatie, LL.D., Pres't Board of Directors 
Lakewoop, N. J. Summit, N. J. (Suburban to New York). 


arvereto, N. J. | Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. | Wii 
| 


Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal. 


— ans 


eg School for Boys. 
Foun ded 176 6. oroug! prey aration for all « . y ss. C oc 
Scie! Sind ea atau!) PPDWIGHT SCHOOLS: | 


Evior R. Paysow, Ph.D., Head Master ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 








it 


Only 14 miles from New York City. College Prepara 
tory and Special Courses. Limited number of pupils in- 


} 

| 

i 

Cloverside School for Girls. sures individual care. Certificates accepted by | 

. : a er Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Wells. Carefully ' 

24 salles from Now York, Collage prepas ges udvanced work planned courses for those not desiring to enter | 

- ite m Lite —. rye of Art and Ps; ey. Large college. Five buildings. Spacious grounds | 

it — ag : nies ng sear for outdoor games. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELIZABETH TIMLow, Montcratr, N. J. Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARKAR, Principals 


Ivy Hall. 

Miss Macdonald and Miss Finn's School 
rey atory and Finishing courses, Certificate 
res, Boating, basket ball, tennis. 

BRIDGETON, N, J. (near Philadelphia). 


Miss Beard’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory Special Courses 
Suburban to New York. Berkeley Avenue, Orance, N, J. 
_—- 






College 
to lead- 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. - RHODE ISLAND. 


Holderness School for Boys. | Moos B wef School. 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with the 








, Stands for character and thorough 

training, Upper School, College Preparatory. Lower School for 

ighest grade schools of New England, yet by reason of endow- | younger boys, Extensive grounds (25 acres). Physical train- 

H ment the tuition is only $400 | ing For Catalogue, address 

4 Rev. Lortn Wessrer, M.A., Rector, Seta K, Girrorp, Ph.D., Principal, Box B, 
Prymoutn, N. H. Provipence, R, I, 


} 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


VIRGINIA. 


A NEW COLLEGE FO Ww =! 

Through the beneficence of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams, Sweet Briar Institute, a new college for wome mn, ha 
een made possible. A munificent endowment provided for in the founder's will has per 

mitted the establishment of a college of the grade of Vassar, Wellesle 
Smith and Bryn Mawr. Also two years of preparatory work Located 
on the main line of the Southern Railway but a few 

hours’ run from Washington. It is unsurpassed for healt 

comfort and beauty of surroundings. The college year open 
Sept. 19, 1907. Catalogue and views sent on applic ation to 


DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, 


President, 
Box 100, Sweet Briar,Va 





Hollins Institute, Virginia. Southern Female College. 
Established in 1842 For the higher education of young $200 to $300 per year. A beautiful home school for girls afte: 
ladies. Faculty, 13 gentlemen and 22 ladies. Enrollment, 260 | the highest Virginia standards. Students from 20 States. Fi 
pupils from 26 states. For illustrated catalogue, apply to connected buildings, including Gymnasium, 45th session oper 
Miss Marty L. Cocke, President, September, 1907. Illustrated catalogue 
Ho.tuins, Va. Artuur Kyte Davis, A.M., President. PETERSBURG, Va, 


We will insert your school advertisement 
Hampton College. in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rates: one 
Classical School for Girls and Young Ladies. Ten minutes’ ride | time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents: three times, eig 
by electric car from Old Point Comfort. College certificate. For | dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven 
further particulars, address dollars each insertion. 

Miss Fircuetrt, Hampton, Va. Harper & Brotuers, New York. 
aren ene 














CALIFORNIA. GEORGIA. 
Girls’ Collegiate School. ; = 


. ee Brenau College-Conservatory. 

Sixteenth year begins September 26th Certificate admits to ts . .. . I . s 
Smith, Wellesley, Stanford, Vassar. Outdoor study. “An ideal . Exceptional advantages in Languages, Literature, Art. — 
school amid ideal surroundings Elocution and Music. Fifty pianos, fine Pipe Organ. Beautif 

Aurce K. Parsons. B.A..} . Concert Hall. Perfectly equipped Laboratories. Ideal locat 

] EANNE W. DENNEN ia Principals. Branch in Paris for Brenau students and others. Catalogue 

: “Casa de Rosas,"" Los ANnGEvgs, Cal. GAINESVILLE, Ga 








Friedeneck Home School for Little Boys. Agnes Scott College for Women. 
Outdoor life all the year round. Best Advantages. Full equipment. Elegant Buildings. Gyr 
German the language of the home, nasium, Laboratories. Beautiful grounds. Unsurpassed healt! 
Number limited. For prospectus, address record. Catalogue B. 

Mrs, Aspiz Fiske Eaton, F. H, Gaines, D.D. 


Pasapena, Cal, Decatur (near Atlanta), Ga. 





a 





MISSOURI. MAINE. 
Blees Military Academy. The Abbott School. 


$600,000 plant. Modern, fireproof buildings, especially de- A select home school offering the romantic life of the Maine 
signed for College preparatory, Business and Physical training. | woods—an ideal climate and an exceptional home buildir 
15 Instructors for 110 boys Summer camp. Thirty boys. Six teachers. New gymnasiun 
Col. Geo. R. Burnett, LL.B., A.M. (West Point '80), Sup’t. Sixth year opens September 25th 
Box 106, Macon, Mo. , Grorce Duptey Cuurcs, Head Master. Farmincton, Me. 














ARIZONA. KENTUCKY. 
The Evans School. Kentucky Military Institute. 


Ranch schoo! for boys, preparatory for college. 





The school that has a Winter Home in Florida. 
Each boy his own tent-house and horse A new idea in education, fully described in our literature. 
Unrivalled climate Permanent home nine miles from Louisville. Send for catalog 
Summer camp opens at Flagstaff, Arizona, June rst. | with Florida Supplement. 

H. D. Evans, M.A., Headmaster Col. C. W. Fowzer, Supt., 

Mesa, Ariz. ' Box 34, Lynpvon, Ky. 
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STUD 
LA’ 


bining ee Text-Boo 


Jourses: College, Post-Graduate and Business 


OHIO. 
Miss Howe and Miss M. Marot’s School for Girls. 
A 


udemic Courses, College Preparation, Music, Arts and Crafts 
and day 











428 West First Street, Dayton, Ohi 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
rs. College preparatory and advance 
yurses, Special z antages in Languages, Litera . 
Mu and Art. Preparation for Foreign travel, 
. Emma P, Smite Mu LER, OF Miss E, Loutse 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cine INNATI, Ohio, 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School for Girls. 


department for o Naied number of resi- 
he best coll 





Limited in 








An attractive h« 
nt 11S. “pene: é fancead course 
Music, Art, Languages. 

and Miss M, F, Smirn, Principals. 

I vanswood, Clifton, CINCINNAT , Ot 


Glendale College for Ween. 


FP ifteen miles from Cincinnati. . H. & D. R.R. and Suburban 
Traction Co, Home and Educ wd Beauty and Healthfulne 
f Country. Advantages and Privileges of City. Liberal Course 
llege certificate privileges, Art, Music, Elocution, 
Miss R, J, DeVore, A.M., President. GLENDALE, Ohio. 














ILLINOIS. 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago, 56th year. 
Nosie Hit, Principal. Woopsrock, II], 


Ferry Hall. For Young Women. 


Thirty-ninth year. College preparatory and Junior college. 
rtificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc. Art, music, 
ymestic scic nce, physical training. Beautiful location, home 
ire For catalogue and book of views, address 

Mics Prances L. Hucues, Box 402, Laxe Forest, Ill. 


The Frances Shimer Academy 
the University of Chicago. For Girls and Young 
ge Preparation, Musi , Art, Domestic Science, l 
wment permits low rate—$350, Certificate 

mnasium, Address, 

Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 600, Mr. Carro tt, II. 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





Cours Dwight. 


VERMONT. 





Vermont Academy. 











For Boys and Girls. An endowed school. Ideal location, in 
the the Green Mo ains, and excellent equipment, 
College eparat usic an irt Courses. Certificate admits 
to colleges. Pure spring water Gymnasium. Athletic Field, 





Terms moderate. Address, for catalogue, 
Joun L. Acer, A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 











CANADA. 
French and English School for Girls. 


Founded 1858, 
Mme, CLemMents, Mile. AMARON. 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montreal). 
near era a TTT tc 














EUROPE. 
The Thompson-Baldasseroni School of Travel 


spends the whole school year abroad in study and travel. Usual 
courses. Girls sail on October rst in charge of the Principal, Mrs, 
Ada Thompson-Baldasseroni, Wellesley, B.S, 7th year. 
Apply to Mrs, He.en T, Scott, Secretary 
Central Avs nue, Dover, N. H. 








Study and Travel in Europe. 

Nine months’ trip—four months’ traveling—five months’ 
residence in Florence, where opportunities will be given for the 
study of Music, Art, Art History, General History and Languages, 
Number of young ladies limited to six, For rates and circular, 
address Mrs, Atice S. Pitts, 

Quincy Mansion School, WoLLaston, Mass, 
SL 




















Five months’ residence and study in Paris; three months’ 
travel Highest references. Address 

Miss L. L. Coteman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. 

Mile. Marte JEANNERET, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France. 














TENNESSEE. 
Buford College for Women. 





Limited and Select. deal location—country and city com- 
bined, Graduate, Post-grad uate, University Preparatory Course 
Universit Bible Course. Conservatory advantages in Lan- 
gua Art, Music, Expression, Year book free, 


“G. Burorpb, Regent 


Mrs. E, G, Burorp, President. NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


GERMANY. 
Willard School for Girls. 


College Preparation. German, Music, Art, Literature, French, 
Foreign Travel, School party sails with chaperon in September, 
For circular, address 

Miss Atice H.Luce, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), 27 Luitpold Strasse, 
Berlin, Germany. 

American address, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











_ UNCLASSI FIED. 





High Grade INSTRUCTION 
By CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fourteenth Year. 
Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Improved ne hod of instruction, com- 
Lecture and Case Book 
methods, Ap eror ed - "the bench and bar. Three 


aw. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 





is valuable in proportion to its in 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va 
cancies and tells is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them, that recommend a teacher and rec- 
‘ omanende you, th ut is more. Ours 


- W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends 
cap to any young 


person,and should 


be corrected. We can give you the best help to be had. Call or 
send ten cents for * Causes — Treatment of Stammering.” It 
will tell you what you should 


BRYANT SCHOOL, 626 W. 40th St.. NEW VORK 





Is a serious handi- 


HARPER’S 





MAGAZINE 











Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home wader the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges, 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 


oe nmeny cial, 
and Common School branches. 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., 
Professor of English  e¢lghty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 59, 





Home Study Courses 


Write today for a free copy of our 


Springfield, Mase, 








ADVERTISER. 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS. 


VERMONT. 











Aloha Camp for Girls. 


Third season. 1 number of girls into our 


MISS FARWELL’S | summer home. Substantial furnished house for headquart: 


also board - floor tents Healthful location, fine scenery; 
CAMP FOR GIRLS Boating, bathing, tennis, handicraft, nature - study, horseba: 
: : riding, picnics, etc. Experienced camp counselors. Girls’ healt 
In the White Mountains and welfare our first care 
WELLS RIVER. VT References given and required. 
: a Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gutick, 
Located in a pine grove a ° 
by a lake, and equipped June 10; later, Fairlee, Vt. 
with modern conveni- Lake Morey, Farrier, Vt 

ences. Swimming, row- as LT _ —_—_—_—_—_ 
ing, outdoor ts —_ ee | 

handcrafts. i 

are allowed to swim 
yn me an | a 

utoring i jesired. ‘ 5 ‘ 

Soosiell hanertavent for We will insert your school advertisement 
small children with in a space of this size, fourteen lines, at the following 
governess. Address rates: one time seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three 
MISS FARWELL, times, sixteen dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion; 
Head Teacher. twelve times, fourteen dollars each insertion. 
The Castle” 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, 
Box 55, Tarrytown, N,Y. 


We receive a limited 


For illustrated book, addre 
50 Main Street, Hanover, N.H..,t 























MAINE. 
| Camp Katahdin. 





“ Wildmere”’ 


in the Maine Woods (Sebago Lake Region). 
The kind of vacation that does good, 
Mountain climbing, canoeing, fishing—the 
life a boy loves. Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Supervision and com 
panionship of college - bred leaders and | 
masters. Tutoring if desired. Eighth season 
begins June 27th 
Booklet on request 


Irvinc A. Woopman, Ph.B., Henry C. Hart, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


In the Maine woods. 
The place to make boys manly. 


Thorough equipment, ideal surroundings, and best of care 
Number limited 


References required. Sixth season, 


Moosehead Camps for Boys. Camp Oxford. 
Booklet free. 


A Superior Summer Camp for Boys 
A F, Catpwe tr, A.M 
H. H. Srvuart, A.B. 


211 Craigie Hall, CampripGcr, Mass 


Booklet. 
. Oxrorp, M 


Guitrorp, Me. —— 


7 We will insert your school advertisement 
Wyonegonic Camps for Girls. 


Sixth Season. Bridgton, Me. 





in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rates: on« 
time, eight dollars and seventy-five 


Illustrated booklet on application. 
Mr.and Mrs. C. E. Coss 


cents; three times, eight 
dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seve 
dollars each insertion. 





CamBRIDGE, Mass. Harper & Brotuers, New York. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW YORK. 
Camp Nek achusett. <— Adirondack Camp for Boys. 
ake Asquam, Holderness, ! q 


+ — 4 . Lake George. Season, July 1-Sept.7. For boys under 16 
Fifth season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water ad - “ - - -" , : 
sports. Instruction ty a specialist in Natural History. Manual 5 —_— —. y oral explains why this 

Training. Tutoring if desired. Highest references. Send for camp appeas ys and Da Ss. c 
circular to the Eutas G. Brown, A.B., M._D., : : : 
Rev. Lorin Wesster, Holderness School, Piymoutu, N. H 481 West r4sth St., New York Crry. 





meet cogs 


~ wari sea 











Camp Winnisquam for Boys. 

Lakeport, New Hampshire. : 7 . 

A summer camp where health is first consideration . Boating, Summer Cavalry School. 
swimming, fishing, outdoor sports. Experienced counselors. 


Saddle-horses provided without extra charge. Ilhustrated booklet Tutoring if desired, 
with names of former patrons. 
H. Moopy, Box 31, 


Warersury, Vt. A school of recreation. 





-4 Complete equipment for sports and pleasures of a boy’s sur 
Cloyne Camp for Boys, 


mer vacation, 
, , , Constant su ision, 
on lake in White Mountains, under direction of Dr. Huntington, pervs 


Head Master of Cloyne House School, Newport, R. I., and S. E. Apply to 


Balch. Plymouth, N. H. Boys taken for any period. Number WitiraM VERBECK, 
limited. June rst to September 25th. 








Saint John’s, Manurvs, N. Y 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE HARVEY 


























WHE scope of HARPER’S WEEKLY makes 
it the foremost publication of its kind in 
America. 


Its widely quoted “ Comment” is recog- 
nized as the most able, authoritative, and impartial edito- 
rial summary appearing in any journal in this country. In 
it are discussed the vital happenings of the day in every 
important field of human thought and activity. 


It furnishes a valuable and interesting record ot the 
progress of the world. Its illustrations present history with 
the unquestioned accuracy of photographs. 


In fiction it offers the work of the best living writers : 
W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Anthony Hope, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, A. E. W. Mason, Justus Miles Forman, Hamlin 
Garland, Thomas A. Janvier, Will N. Harben, Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, George Ade. 


It has correspondents in the leading capitals of the 
world, and is thereby enabled to present history in the making. 


cee | FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS ,°*.°° 


Per Year 
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PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 


It lathers freely, cleanses thoroughly, neutral- 
izes the bad effects of cosmetics, and leaves 
the skin delightfully soft, smooth and clastic. 
A lather-luxury for shampooing. Invigorates 
the scalp, gives strength and lustre to the hair. 


Our leaflet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” mailed free. Address 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 81-83 Fulton Street, New York 
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HROUGH her two brilliant and success- 
ful novels, The Masquerader and The 
Gambler, Katherine Cecil Thurston has 

eained an enviable reputation as a writer of 
ries in which there are no dull moments. 
ller tales are never overloaded with incident, 
th deseription, with psychology or phi- 
ophy, but her style is an intoxicating blend 
all these qualities. She not only has the 
ft of instantaneously catching the attention, 
it her introductory paragraphs subtly sug- 
vest the excitement of the forthcoming drama, 
as the opening bars of a 
symphony contain the 
promise of its stirring 
climaxes. Mrs. Thurston 
s one of those authors 
who master our emotions 
from the very outset, and 
thereafter work their will 
ipon us without apparent 
reference to a precon- 
ceived plot. In fact, we 
forget that there is such 
a thing as a plot; the 
story moves us to excite- 
ment, arouses our sym- 
pathies, chills us with 
horror, or threatens us 
with disappointment as 
effectually and as ca- 
priciously as life itself, 
but with far greater ra- 
pidity and changefulness. 
We no more think of 
quarrelling with the author’s design than we 
would question fate. Since Du Maurier 
wrote Trilby, there have been few authors 
who have possessed so completely as Mrs. 
Thurston the art of striking all the varying 
chords of sentiment, apparently at will, and 
with the lightest, most transitory touch, 
while keeping the attention constantly riveted 
ipon the development of a central theme. 
Her style is so simple and natural, that she 
seems to write without forethought. Her 
fresh, genuine appreciation of romance is 
supplemented by her resourcefulness in de- 
vising novel situations, and she has an in- 
stinct for effective narration that is only 
comparable to the persuasive skill of the ex- 
temporary orator. Among modern writers 
there is no more eloquent story-teller. 
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KATHERINE CeECIL THURSTON 
Author of Zhe Mystics 


The subject of Mrs. Thurston’s new novel, 
The Mystics, is as enticing as that of Th: 
Masquerader, and the tale has even more of 
glamour than her two preceding stories. Its 
hero is a young man named John Henderson, 
who has struggled all his life against the 
direst poverty, inspired by the dream of some- 
time being able to support his widowed 
mother in luxury. For years he has slaved 
as the private secretary of his uncle, Andrew 
Henderson, a severe and eccentric old man, to 
whose wealth he expects to fall heir. In- 
deed, he feels, with some 
reason, that as long as 
his uncle lives he is be- 
ing deprived of his 
rights; for John’s father, 
the son of a_ wealthy 
Scottish landowner, was 
unjustly disinherited, and 
the family fortune pass- 
ed to his brother Andrew. 
But on his uncle’s death, 
John discovers that, ex- 
cept for a paltry bequest 
to himself, the old man 
has left all his property 
to a visionary religious 
sect known as the Mys- 
ties, of which, during 
his life, he was a bigoted 
adherent. This sect ex- 
pects a prophet, whose 
coming is predicted in 
their sacred book, the 
Scitsym; and the contents of the Scitsym, in- 
cluding the signs by which the prophet is 
to be recognized, are known only to the Arch 
Mystics, of whom Andrew flenderson was 
one. Filled with disappointment and rage, 
John is on the point of destroying the book, 
which the old man, just before his death, has 
confided to his care, when, on glancing with- 
in it, his attention is caught by a passage 
referring to the Prophet; and all at once a 
novel scheme of revenge occurs to him: what 
if he himself should become the Prophet of 
the Mystics, and thus obtain possession of 
the wealth which he has come to regard as 
rightfully his own? 


The situation has a peculiar intensity, 
owing to the conflicting sentiments which 
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it arouses. It partakes of a certain moral 
piquancy that was strongly felt in The 
Masquerader. Mrs. Thurston realizes with ex- 
traordinary clearness that when, at some great 
crisis, a man drinks deeply of emotion, the 





E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Author of Katherine 


flavors of good and evil, of bitter and sweet, 
are strangely mingled in the draught, so that 
the taste bewilders and excites him. Some- 
thing of this bewilderment and excitement 
is communicated to the reader. Inthe pres- 
ent case, one immediately asks himself what 
he would do, how he would feel, in John Hen- 
derson’s place, and is straightway plunged 
into a state of not unpleasant perplexity, 
which resolves itself into an eager curiosity 
to learn how the problem will be solved. And 
it is characteristic of the author that she 
does not stop to moralize or explain, but 
hastens on with the story. 


John Henderson conceals his chagrin, de- 
parts quietly from his uncle’s house, and 
for a period is lost to view; but at the exact 
time of the predicted advent, he makes a 
dramatic appearance before the assembled 
Mysties as the Prophet of the new era, and 
the story of his subsequent career of im- 
posture is told in a series of exciting episodes. 
We have the extraordinary and appealing 
spectacle of a man, whose character is es- 
sentially strong and noble, engaging in a 
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complicated deception for a motive in whic! 
there is a large element of justification. |) 
is evident, however, that no man ean long 
maintain so perilous a position, and one wait 
breathlessly for the unexpected to occur. | 
the end, it is John’s love for a woman 
member of the deceived sect, but by 
means a fanatic, like the rest—which det: 
mines his action. Through her, his dorma 
conscience is aroused, and the love - affa 
that springs up between them, described wit 
ill the delicacy and reserve of an author 
who knows how to convey a whole story 

a word or a look, adds just the needful h 
manizing touch to his personality. It 
not, perhaps, consistent with a conventional 
heroic character that a man should give 
an evil purpose only on account of its eff 
upon one person; but it is human nature, 
and the whole situation makes a direct per 
sonal appeal to the heart, the imaginatior 
and the moral sense of the reader. The stor 
tantalizes by its tremulous uncertainty, and 
it is full of those moments of keen anticipa 
tion which constitute the very soul of inter 
est. As in The Masquerader, one feels an 
almost painful dread of a bad ending; but, 
though suspense is not thereby diminished, 
there is always in Mrs. Thurston’s style a 
subtle spirit of buoyancy which triumphs in 
advance over doubts and difficulties and pre 
vents the reader from losing courage. At th« 
last, one finds that the man Henderson is 
greater than his pose, and the conclusion of 
the tale is both surprising and satisfying 
Altogether, The Mystics is a masterpiece of 
narration—boldly conceived, and told with 
that quiet intensity which is the last refine 
ment of romance. 


One of the most perturbing yet deeply in- 
teresting questions which can be put to a 
human being is this: supposing that, while 
young and in the full enjoyment of life, you 
were suddenly and irrevocably doomed to die 
at the end of a limited term, how would you 
employ the intervening time?—what would 
be your mental attitude? In the answer to 
this question lie the elements of a philosophy 
or a drama; and it was therefore a genuine 
inspiration which led Mr. E. Temple Thurs 
ton to make this problem the essential factor 
in the plot of his powerful novel of tempera 
ment, Katherine. Mr. Thurston, whose wif 
is Katherine Cecil Thurston, author of Th: 
Masquerader, has produced several remark- 
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e stories—among them The Apples of 
Traffic. Ue writes equally from 


e heart and the intellect; and although he 


len and 





tertains passionate convictions about hu- 
in nature, for which, as it were, he holds a 

rief, yet he is as stern as Thomas Hardy in 
interpretation of the laws of life. His 
vy novel is, in spirit, a plea for a woman—a 

pe—all women. 

Mr. Thurston has given us the story of a 

eculiarly life. His title 
a superbly beautiful and brilliant young 


intense character 





those 
which this regards 
ot as mere caprices, but as part of the very 
of character, highly de 
Indeed, the exceptional daring and 


oman, in whom characteristically 


eminine traits, author 


groundwork are 
eloped. 
originality of the novel consists partly in the 
ct that it is actually based upon the femi- 
ine point of view; for Mr. Thurston recog- 
izes in a woman’s desire to please and in 


er thirst for romance something true and 

gnificant—a cosmic fact to be treated al- 

r most reverentially. “This desire to fasci- 
nate,” he writes, in his trenchant style, “ is 

primal instinct. You will not brush it 

away by religion, or rid yourself of it in a 

day. It hangs upon a woman’s actions, as 

a swinging curtain hangs upon a door; open- 

ing with it, shutting with it, inseparable 

. from every motion it obeys.” Katherine, 
young, mettlesome, and full of the joy of 

ae living, is married to a man of rough mascu- 
a line mould, who is devoted to her, but is 
Pe blind to her emotional needs. John Spurrier 


is & statesman absorbed in his labors for the 
ultimate good of his country. He does not 
know how to win the sympathy of the wife 
he worships, and to her his philosophy and 
ideals seem cold and heartless. For a time 
' Katherine struggles bravely to fill a place in 
1. John’s life; but in vain, for there is no place 
* to fill. Then she is injured in an accident, 
ie ind, although her health is apparently un- 
mpaired, the give her but two 

years to live. 


surgeons 


To 

— Meanwhile, a new interest has entered 
wy her life, in the person of a certain 
= Captain Seyd, a man of exactly the opposite 
= type from John, who knows by a sort of evil 
- instinet just what will please a woman. 
“ Katherine, stung to desperation by her hus- 
4 band’s repeated failures to understand her, 
/ resolves, in the short time that remains, to 
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enjoy in excitement 
“Hu 
Mr. 
Thurston, and he has had the discernment to 
the trait of 


upon which the whole situation hangs. 


the fullest degree the 
and romance held out to her by Seyd. 
man nature weaves its own plots,” says 
character 
Seyd, 
with his limited perceptions, at last commits 


grasp very feminine 


the unforgivable blunder of making too sur 
of He that he 
counted in advance upon her compliance, re 


Katherine. shows her has 
garding her not as a goddess, but as a crea 


All at once sh« 


sees him in his true light, the game loses its 


ture of the commonest clay. 


her in a 


The crisis is tremen 


glamour, and she casts him from 
frenzy of indignation. 
dous, and the portrayal of emotion, which is 
unmarred the of melo 


drama, is unsurpassed in any novel of recent 


by slightest trace 


years. There follows Katherine’s reconcilia 
tion with her husband, through which she 
learns the real meaning of his love; and then 
comes the final surprise of that curiously 
linked sequence of events in which Mr. 
Thurston has so naturally and deftly in- 
volved his heroine. It. turns out that the 


surgeons have been mistaken in their diagno- 

















HUGH PENDEXTER 


Author of Viherius Smith 
sis, and the shadow of death passes from 
Katherine’s life, leaving in the reader’s 


mind a sense of something mysterious in the 
workings of fate than 
actual tragedy. 


more impressive 
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Katherine is the novel of a man who knows 
life to the core, and it is infused with an 
ardent love of honor and fair play. Mr. 
Thurston has dived deep down into the ques- 
tion of human—especially feminine—happi- 


ness, and he has had the courage to take his 
stand upon a peculiarly subtle truth. Hence 
arises the keen epigram and potent satire of 
his style. His psychology is well-nigh per- 
fect, and he is particularly happy in his ap- 
preciation of a woman’s complex nature. He 
writes dialogue full of that delicate conversa- 
tional fencing by which a woman at once 
wins her ends and defends her sensibilities, 
and he shows with striking clearness how in- 
sidiously the conditions of life introduce an 
element .of conflict and defiance even into 
love-affairs and the relations of husband and 
wife. The story captivates by its romance, 
and insensibly wins the reader to its point of 
view, fairly raising him to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm through its fervent and effective 
championship of a woman’s heart. 


In his new book of whimsical adventures, 
called after its principal character, Tiberius 
Smith, Mr. Hugh Pendexter has achieved a 
triumph of ingenuity and humor. He has 
the gift of telling an improbable tale in a 
manner that piques the curiosity and tickles 
the fancy. Plots of a kind which would 
never occur to the average weaver of ro- 
manees, or which, if they did oceur, would 
be rejected as. impracticable—plots such as 
these, Mr. Pendexter seizes upon and develops 
into plausible and intriguing tales. His is 
the knack of saving a situation at the last 
moment. He loves to imagine predicaments 
full of bizarre complications, and then to ex- 
tricate his hero in a manner of which the 
reader has never dreamed. He possesses that 
genuine appreciation of and love for what is 
odd and freakish, which is one of the most 
rare and amiable characteristics that an au- 
thor can have. He does not coldly experi- 
ment with humorous novelties, but evidently 
writes because his themes have for him an 
irresistible attraction. In short, Mr. Pen- 
dexter has a genius for producing a certain 
kind of story, and he has discovered and 
made his own a curious province of fiction 
in which he is without a rival. 


“Genuine imagination,” says M. Taine, 
“naturally ends in the invention of charac- 
ters;” and Mr. Pendexter has created in 
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Tiberius Smith a character of indisputal 
originality. This veteran showman, wh. 
“hardy and unusual doings ” form the then 
of the book which bears his name, has a yx 
sonality that fairly hypnotizes the reader a: 
forces him to believe the incredible. 
“simply bubbles over with assurance,” a: 
welcomes every opportunity with boister 
enthusiasm. Like Kipling’s “ America: 
he is ever ready to “grasp the iron hand . 
Fate, or match with Destiny for beers 
Tiberius Smith has adventures in near! 
every quarter of the globe. In the far Nort! 
he organizes polar bears into a football squad: 
he introduces baseball among the natives o! 
South America; he discovers a town in Ver 
mont that has slept in ignorance since the 
Civil War, and publishes a newspaper there: 
he is captured by a community of insane 
people, and overturns the dynasty of an im 
aginary James II.; he engages in an auto- 
mobile race for life in the crater of a vol- 
eano. Always his ready adaptability and hu 
mor win the reader’s interest and _ liking. 
The adventures are narrated in a style that 
fairly crackles with wit. No one has handled 
the free and easy American vernacular more 
effectively than Mr. Pendexter, and none has 
enriched it with a greater number of original 
expressions. 


In his helpful and inspiring book, 7 
Substance of Faith, Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., 
LL.D., the distinguished author of Life and 
Matter and Pioneers of Science, has _per- 
formed one of the loftiest and most practical 
services which it is possible for an author 
of great intellectual attainments to render 
to his fellow men. For the book is no mere 
philosophic critique, but an earnest and sur- 
prisingly successful effort to solve a vexing 
and vitally important problem that lies at 
the very basis of our social system. The 
warfare of science and religion has its pa- 
thetic side in its reflex effect upon the faith 
of childhood; for when religious teaching is 
uncompleted by philosophy it is easily unset- 
tled, and even may be made to appear ridicu- 
lous in the light of that secular knowledge 
which we are at such pains to impart to the 
young. Thus, even the study of geography 
may lead to doubts in regard to the Biblical 
story of creation, and there are few parent: 
or teachers who have not suffered from 4 
sense of insincerity in their unguided at 
tempts to reconcile theological and scientific 
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etrine. Yet it is true that few, if any, 
nen of learning are atheists, and there is 
ractically no such person as an absolute 
naterialist in the world to-day. In fact, al- 
most every book of science or philosophy con- 
1ins at least vague suggestions of a fresh 
ground for religious belief. These hints and 
speculations contain a common basis of truth 
vhich may be termed the “new thought” in 
eligion, and it is unfortunate that they are 
» widely seattered and often so obscurely 
xpressed. In order to be of value, the “ new 
thought ” must be formulated and reduced to 
its simplest factors, and this is precisely the 
work accomplished by Sir Oliver Lodge. He 
has given us a statement of religious doctrine 
1m rfectly in accord with modern knowledge, 
and one in which “even the old Genesis 
story of man’s early experience shines out 
is a brilliant inspiration.” Its elementary 
principles are so simple that a child can un- 
derstand them, but the author shows how 
they may be expanded in an ever-widening 
cirele. The book contains nothing contrary 
to the teaching of any sect, and tends to 
create a deeper appreciation of, and a pro- 
founder respect for, the Bible. Even if not 
immediately adopted as a text-book, The Sub- 
stance of Faith will be found full of enlight- 
enment and suggestion, pointing a way for 
the future, and throwing much “ new light 
upon old paths.” 


The attractive title of the new book about 
the heavenly bodies, by Martha Evans 
Martin, The Friendly Stars, sufficiently in- 
dicates the spirit in which the author has 
treated a subject which is commonly associa- 
ted with dry technicalities and mathematical 
calculations. It is not a mechanical book 
gotten up to meet a supposed demand, but a 
sincere one, written because the author has 
experienced great delight through her as- 
sociation with the stars, and desires that 
others shall have the same pleasure. The 
author writes from the point of view of 
nature-study rather than exact science. She 
teaches us to find the principal fixed stars 
with the naked eye, to greet each one at its 
time of rising, to observe the special beauties 
of each, as we take note of the flowers in 
their seasons. The book is full of the poetry 
of its subject, and increases one’s apprecia- 
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tion not only of nature, but of literature, by 
giving the stars and constellations definite 
characters in one’s mind, relating something 
of their actual and mythological history, and 
explaining the symbolism of their names. 
In addition it contains a great deal of in- 
formation about the distances, motions, and 
constitutions of the heavenly bodies; but no 
scientific training is necessary to understand 
Mrs. Martin’s lucid descriptions, and the 
reader is much aided by many diagrams scat- 





Sik Otiver LopGe, D Sc., LL.D. 
Author of The Substance of Faith 


tered through the work. Through the inven- 
tion of telescopes and other modern appli- 
ances of astronomy, the wholesome and pleas- 
ant practice of naked-eye observation has 
been almost entirely neglected, and Mrs. 
Martin’s book will do much to revive a lost 
art fraught with agreeable associations from 
the past, and full of pleasure and profit. In- 
cidentally, it is interesting to note that the 
study of the stars as carried out in this book 
has been advocated by men so different in 
mental attitude as Carlyle and Rousseau. 
The Friendly Stars has an introduction by 
Harold Jacoby, professor of astronomy at 
Columbia University. C. H. Garnes. 
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Every New Day 


Should bring to you the simple joy of living—the opportunity to do 


to achieve. 


The birthright of every man, woman and child is success—the power to 
think—to act; the capacity for continued, concentrated, successful work. 


It is a well-established fact that the quality of brain and muscle depends 


upon the food you eat. 
Don't keep a rickety, unproductive thinker 


Change food! 


Grape-Nuts 


is scientifically prepared—contains the certain necessary elements that will build 
back mental and physical health, and the new feeling from a 10 days’ trial will 
prove the fact to you. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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““ STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Has Your Family the Saving Rope 


of Life Insurance Protection? As Mountain 
Climbers tie themselves together for protection, 
so Life Insurance Strengthens Family Ties and 
lifts the Burden from the family when the Father 
is gone. Let us tell you the best plan by which 

ou can give your family full protection. Write 
Te-der, Depi. 46 i 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Booklet, by Alfred Henry Lewis—Sent Free. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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last several or- 
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Hundreds of 

Si le S688 ¢ ull 
woods. Real 
Ebony,bone, 
pearl, ivory 


ext ] ning 
to select and take 
care of brushes, etc 
sent on receipt of your 
name and dealer's 
FE. DUPONT & CO. 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 


MENNENS 


raccum TOILET POWDER 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome. after 
Winter's cold and snows. than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin, roughened by the 
wind of early Spring. of the 
woman who values a good 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves, In the nursery 
Mennen's comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 
Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face ison the cover, 
it’s genuine and a guarantee 
of purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Vio- 

let (Borated) Tal- 
cum Powder. It has 
the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Violets. 


An End to Your 
Dressmaking 
Troubles 


Without leaving your home, 
you can make selections from 
over 100 of the latest New York 
styles, and from 4100 of the new- 
est fabrics. We show you how 
to take your measurements cor- 
rectly, and we guarantee to fit 
you or refund your money. 

We could not make anysuch liberal 
offer were we no 
c 


t positive that we 
in make you a garment with whic h 


you will be delighted. Our perfect 


system of making garments from 
measurements sent us by mail is the 
result of our 19 years’ experience. 

We have over 500,000 customers 
in ali parts of the United States, 
whom we have fitted perfectly by 
mail; what we have done for them 
we certainly can do for you. 


Our new eleven. story building, 
with its modern equipment, ofters un 
limited tacilities for prompt service 
When you order from us there will 
be no delays and no disappointments. 


Summer 
Costumes 
$6 to $25 


Made to Your Measure in 
the Latest Styles— 
Not Ready-made 
Our Catalogue //iustrates 
and Describes : 
Suspender Suits, 
$5.00 to $15 
Shirt-Waist and 
Jumper Suits, 
$6.00 to $20 i 
Tailor-made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25 
Silk Costumes, 
$9.75 to $20 
Jackets, $6.00 to $20 
Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats, . . $8.75 to $18 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 





Write to-day for Summer Catalogue No. 38 and 
Samples of Materials from which to select They 
will be sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors you 
prefer, as this will enable us to send you a full assort- 
ment of just the samples you wish 











National Cloak and Suit Company 
213 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mazi Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 1888 
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The Ham 
of Quality 


Armour’s 
“Star” Hamsand 
Bacon are taken 
from Cornfed 
Hogs, because 
these produce the 
finest and the 
firmest meat. 

They are taken 
from Barrow 
H ogs, because 
they have the 
fullest flavor. 








They are taken 
from Young, but 
fully matured 
Barrow Hogs, 
because these 
combine tender- 
ness with firm- 
ness, thin skin 


with delicacy of 


flavor. 

Each “Star” 
Ham weighs 
not less than eight 
pounds, nor more 
than twenty 
pounds. 
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Note this Label 





It means exactly what it says—“‘simon ure” leaf 
lard, in the pail, without an ounce of other fat in 
it. Moreover, it is the lard of selected leaf, re- 
fined by the best process yet invented — an abso- 
lutely pure, “dry,” perfect product—the very 
cream of lard. And the government seal — that 
strip of tin across the top, bearing the “U. S. 


Inspected and passed” stamp. There’s Uncle 


Sam’s guaranty that this lard is pure leaf. And 


you know pure leaf lard is the best of all shorten- 


” 


ing. But —“to be sure use ‘Simon Pure.’ 
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1 . ro =e Ainactens Girl 
FR E Postal Cards 
a 


consisting of 
reproductions 
from the popular Armour Calendar Girls —the 
Christy Girl, the Hutt Girl, the Gilbert Girl, the 
Peirce Girl, the Anderson Girl, and the Fisher Girl 
—the complete set of six will be sent in exchange 
for 25 cents or metal cap (accompanied by 2 cents 
return postage), from jar of 





Armours 
EXTRACT °o/ BEEF 


The best extract of the best beef. 

Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting 
soups—soups that nourish and delight, without 
overheating —are best made with Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. It imparts a tempting aroma and 
flavo ery soup creation. 





“CU LINARY WRINKLES,” our little cook 
book written by Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores 
of appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract 
may be used. It will be mailed free on request. 


Address, ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 























Bacon 
at its Best 


Armour’s 
“Star” Bacon, in 
glass jars and tins, 
is both a food and 
a relish. ‘Try it 
once. Bring it to 
the breakfast 
table piping hot. 
Golden brown, 
crisp and savory, 
it rouses every 


gustatory sense! 
And it nourishes. 
It’s especially 
good for children, 
the doctors say— 
so easily digested 
and verystrength- 
ening. And they 
will take to it as 
they would to 
candy! ‘That’s 
because of the 
delicate flavor and 
tenderness —the 
inimitable quality 
of -Armour’s 
“Star”? Bacon. 
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| 
[ Rummage | 
ies your last | 
|year s Wash Fabrics | 
|—there are 
Some to save 
Pereiits to give away 
| Some to use aanisl 
Before you decide | 
| Wash all with 


! lgertattits ! 
you ll be surprised 
at the change. Those 
you give away will 
please better, but the 
|number will grow 
small, for PEAR-| 
ILINE. will make 
|| most Wash Fabrics 
|| So like NEW that | 


you'll get another | 
| ’ 

season's weaf out of | 
| them. | 


|i a 
te ae 


| MORE MILLIONS 


| 
| 


I 

| mertattite 
THAN EVER BEFORE 
| Because more Wom- 
len are telling friend 
land neighbor that 
| PEARLINE is the 
| greatest known wash- 
er and cleanser. [hat 
lit works without 
| rubbing—hence does 
away W th the worst 
| of the Work and 

Wear and Tear to 
which Women and 


Fabnics are subjected 


by following — old- 
fashioned bar soap 


mitatiters 











Coldwell's 


Motor Mower 


ICOLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR POWER 


600 ON THE PARKS OF GREATER NEWYORK 











They will also be used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on the grounds of the 
Jamestown Exposition 
If your dealer does not sell them, w1 


for our catalogue and we will 


‘quote you speci il prices 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 











COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. \. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Silver Wedding Presents 


Some attractive inexpensive pieces of table silverware made in Tiffany 
& Co.’s patterns—not sold by other dealers 
English Sterling quality 925/1000 fine 

Lettuce forks - - - - - - each $5.50 and 6 
Tomato servers - - - - a ye ae 
Cucumber forks - - - - - * io om 
Waffle knives - : - - - - a to 10 
Dressing spoons each $8.50,9, 10.50 
Ice spoons - “$8.50, 9 to 12 
Chocolate spoons - dozen $14, 16 “ 28 
Lobster picks - - “$16, 20 and 22 
Bouillon spoons “$18, 20 to 34 
Ice cream forks - °*: Cw * ee 
Pastry forks - - * 2 i? = 
Iced-tea spoons : - - - © ae oe 
Individual asparagus tongs - - - “ $36, 39 to 45 


Photographs of the above or richer silberware sent upon request 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any National Bank 
or responsible business house, Tiffany & Co. will send on approval 
selections from their stock to any part of the United States 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book 


No illustrations—621 pages giving concise descriptions of jewelry, 
silverware, clocks, bronzes, fine pottery, glassware, and other 
objects suitable for wedding presents—Blue Book sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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onds 


Secured by St. Louis Real Estate Investments on 
Correct Valuation are the Best and Safest Bonds 
Purchasable. The Conservatism of St. Louis is 
Proverbial. 


WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


$1,000,000.00 
COLLATERAL FIRST MORTGAGE 


5% Gold Bonds 


On an entire city block in the heart of ST. LOUIS’ Retail Business District 
bounded by Olive, Locust, Ninth and Tenth Streets. On one half of this most 
valuable property is erected the Century Building, recognized as the most magnih- 
cent and substantial office structure in St. Louis; steel frame and entirely built of 
stone and marble. Its location makes it so popular that it maintains a waiting list. 
On the remaining half, almost completed, is a sixteen story steel structure; eight 
floors and basement already leased for a long term of years at annual rental of 
$168,000 to Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Company (organized 1850); 
finest store of its’ kind in the West. The fifteenth and sixteenth floors have been 
leased for a long term of years at a rental of $41,200 per year to the American 
Car and Foundry Company, the largest concern of its kind in the world. 

This clientele wiil be maintained throughout the building. Income per year 
on both buildings at least $575,700.00, which will leave a net income of 
$338,300.00 after deducting all fixed charges, together with the $5,000,000 
investment, positively assures the security of the bonds. 

These properties represent a total investment of $5,000,000. The total bond 
issue is $2,500,000. A large amount of these bonds have been sold to our associates, 
and the balance is being offered in coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000.00, at 


98 AND INTEREST YIELDING 5.12% 
CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00 


DIRECTORS 


D. R. FRANCIS, Ex-Sec’y of Interior, Pres’t Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
W. K. BIXBY, Chairman Board Directors, American Car & Foundry Co. 

S. T. BIXBY, Vice-Pres’t Holbrook-Blackwelder Real Estate Trust Co. 
EDWARD MALLINCKRODT, Pres’t Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 

GEO. F. TOWER, JR., Pres’t Goodwin Manufacturing Co. 

G. H. WALKER, G. H. Walker & Company. 

W. J. HOLBROOK, Pres’t Holbrook-Blackwelder Real Estate Trust Co. 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


HOLBROOK-BLACKWELDER 
REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


Fiscal Agents St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hand of Time 









Leads yous 


ster 


you will get the perfect sleep that restores tired nerves 
and dispels your household or business cares; that gives the vigor of 
health and prepares you for the active morrow. You know the 




























When the 


- 






























difference between that absolute ‘ve 
" ) 
refreshment and the restless ienteee 


half-sleep on an in- is ‘built — not 
. * . , stuffed” —will never | 
ferior stuffed hair lose its shape, never sag, i 


and never lose its ‘‘spring.” 
An occasional sun bath will N 
keep it sweet and fresh. 

30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may 
sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not 
thoroughly satisfied, have your money back without 

question. We have a beautifully illustrated volume of 142 ' 
pages, treating of s/eep, how insomnia can be cured, Oster- 
moor styles and sizes, Ostermoor boat cushions, etc. 


Write for Our Free Book, 
**The Test of Time” 


We Sell By Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agenctes everywhere—that is our aim; the highest 
grade merchant inevery place. The 
Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity — 
be sure to ask us who he is—will show Regular Sizes and Prices 
you a mattress with the **Ostermoor” 2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 
name and trade mark sewn on the 25 lbs. ° 


end. Mattress shipped, express paid 3 feet wide 30 Ibs. 10 00 
by us, same day check is received, / r ’ 
3 feet 6 inches wide, Il 70 
35 lbs 7 


if you order of us by mail. 
4 feet wide, 401bs., 13.35 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 


mattress. 























4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 } 
109 Elizabeth Street, 45 Ibs. . Ea 
| _ All 6 feet 3 inches long. : 
NEW YORK Express Charges Prepaid. mF 
In two parts, so cents extra, ' 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather Special sizes, special prices. ’ 
and Down Co,, Ltd,, Montreal : 
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‘The j 
JIIANO 
In both Upright and Grand forms surpasses in every 


requisite tonal quality the best among other pianos. 


The €bverett’s delicious singing TONE, of full, sensuous volume, appealing 
beauty, crispness and resonance, with lyric power of exquisite charm, realizes all 

















Old English Composite Design 


All €verett pianos are of one standard—the highest. 


The piano of NEITZEL, REISENAUER, BURMEISTER, GABRILOWITSCH, 
NORDIGA, GAMPANARI, BISPHAM and many other famous artists. 


Every @bverett piano is warranted—not for a limited period, but throughout the entire life 
time of the piano. 


Prices at Factory, Boston —— —— A Word About Terms — 
Style 3 Upright 


Style 6--Upright ...... 50000 UR arrangement with dealers is 
Style H Uoreee such that purchase may be made on 
sche ms } Laan © ee gia oe reasonable terms to suit the circum- 
Style 31 


Art Cases from $1,000 to $10,000 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Owners of The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 


stances or convenience of the customer. 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
A the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 793 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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JAPA LAY 
> . 
pat 
= 


JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS. 
With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
The surface will be as hard as flint and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “ wears like iron.” Heel 
prints will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP.A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 
house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE 
PROFIT. If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on 
it. Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE fer the asking. 








IAP-A-LAC, 


If building, write for our complete Finish if hen e. dealer does “3 t hetp « : 

7 ill S « 4 z a Me cpt rt a, 
ing Specifications. They will be mailed r4 cubes a rf enfipay Hoe 5 aaa ewe ie and we 
free Our Architectural Green Label Var- will send FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) 
nishes are of the highest quality to any point in the United States. 

















535 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 
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The Mark that Identifies the De Luxe 
Business Paper 


Hold a sheet of COUPON BOND paper to the light— 


look for the water-mark ‘‘COUPON BOND’’—this water-mark is a guarantee 
of the highest class in writing paper manufacture, and an assurance of un- 
approachable quality, finish, durability and appearance, 

A man never realizes how poorly his own stationery looks until he sees it 
beside the de luxe business paper. 

No matter how small your business—no matter how low you must cut 
your office expenses—it never pays to economize on paper. 

Your correspondents seldom if ever see you. They form impressions 
from your letters and your letter-heads; from your checks, price lists, cata- 
logues and envelopes. 

It pays to have de luxe stationery for your business correspondence. 


It Pays to Use COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 
It is the best paper for business purposes, the highest type of the business paper 
maker’s art— and it costs no more than ordinary bond paper. 
Don’t let your printer or stationer give you ‘‘something just as good’’—see 
COUPON BOND first and then you yourself can decide. 


Write us on your business letter head— AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COo., 


r send 10c. st ms let - . 
i. of “GOUPON BOND” — white Largest Manufacturers of Business Paper 


and in colors—and the name—of a local in America 


printer or stationer who can supply It. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


—_ 
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$21,300,523.40 
Is a Large Sum 


It represents the amount of death claims paid by 
this Company in a single year—1906. This was not 
the result of investments made by care-free, well-to-do 
people. It came very largely from men who went from 
slight inconvenience to great self-denial to keep up the 
policies that would when needed keep up the home. Of 

such, largely, is the membership of 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


Their confidence and their patronage have made and kept 
it the largest and staunchest life insurance company in the 
world. The vast sum saved and being saved by the new 
management must benefit all policy holders, and cannot 
but attract those who seek the greatest protection, and 
therefore make its agents welcome everywhere. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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Copyright 1907 B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


N reality the question as to just where to go for your spring suit 
or overcoat resolves itself merely into a question of whether to 
go to a high-priced custom tailor or to buy Clothes made by 
The House of Kuppenheimer. You will not see much difference 
(if the custom tailor is a good one) in style, fabric or in work- 


manship, but it will appear in the price—all of it in your favor. 
In practically every city and town where there is a good 
clothier—a particular merchant — you'll be able to secure 
Kuppenheimer Clothes. We shall be pleased to send you a 
book of authoritative styles for men, merely for the asking. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Copyright 1907 by Bart Schaftuer & Mars 


NY man, anywhere, looks well dressed in one of our 
Varsity suits; feels so, too. All-wool fabrics; clean, hon- 
est tailoring ; correct style. 


Find our label; a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. Style Book sent for six cents 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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& 
The Vi 
e Victor Dog 
means 
$20,000,000.00 a Year 
Phink of it! [wenty million dollars a year!! Do 
ou know vhy this business QTOWS SO fast and what this 
Tact p ( esr 
This Proves 
FIRST [hat all Americans love good music. 
i ec 
| Ca S« mann-He 
V r € yayvec m far 
t A C 1 and |} € e p ula 
i lose, ¢ e Morgan, H 
\ ¢ ¢ t ¢ t y 


SECOND: That the Victor’ is the only way to bring the world’s best 


music into every home. 


tality of the Vict Ff f eda DY Vin 
ts} é you command of the tatent t 
‘ ocal and instrumental artists, orchestras 
they nave chosen the 
vill make record niv tor the \ 


THIRD: That the Victor is the greatest musical instrument in the workd. 
FOURTH: That hundreds of thousands know this and own Victors. 


FIFTH That, if you haven’t a Victor, it is because you don’t know 


what a Victor REALLY IS. 


ie A rye d to how vou whata \ 


. a » 
wy to SI . Records, scts. ! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A 
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The Old Family Doctor 


OND 


EXTRACT 


A FRIEND NECESSARY TO 
EVERY HOME 


For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swellin 
etc, POND’S EXTRACT is the 
greatest household remedy ever produced. 


FREE — Interesting booklet, “First Aid to the Injured.” 


‘Dep 1 18tladon Succ,” a OOS D es 
EXTRACT 
Sa 


New York 
THE 


STANDARD 
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“If You Asked the Bride | 
She Would Say | 


























F you could consistently consult the bride 
concerning the cut glass gift, it’s almost 

certain that she would say, as we say, “ Be 

| sure that the dealer, shows you the name 


abbey ‘graven in the glass.” 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO a / 
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It Settles Dows to the 


Remington 


This is the testimony of every typewnter user who knows 
by experience the relative performance of writing machines. 

The man of all men who swears by the Remington is the 
man who has tried to get the same service out of some other 
machine. 

A man may know the Remington or he may know some 
other typewriter, but the man who really knows typewriters is 
the man who knows the difference between the Remington 
and others. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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The VOSC UPRIGHT PIANO 


is a remarkable example of the 
artistic in tone, combined with the 
beauty in casing. This piano is 
especially appreciated by those who 
desire to harmonize the furnishings 
of their parlors or music rooms. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISONS 


During fifty-six years the Vose 
Piano has been purchased for use in 
nearly 60,000 homes and its popular- 
ity is attested by the continually in- 
creasing demand for home use. 

We make a liberal allowance for old 
instruments and,if desired, offer liberal 
arrangements for deferred payments, 
and deliver piano at your home. 


Send for catalogue. 


Vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


Vose Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





rhe 


The 
Argyle 


Blucher Oxford 
“Cheral” Patent Colt 
Non-Slipping Heels 


When you pay $5.00 or $6.00 for a 
pair of Florsheim’s, you get the max- 
imum of Style, Fit, and Quality. 

Logical prices for Distinctive 
Style, finest Leathers, and best of 
Workmanship. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.” 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00 and $6.00, 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 




















A NEW EDITION 


How to Get Strong 
And How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


| A valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one. 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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& Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce is one of the most 
useful items in every well- 
equipped kitchen. No other 
seasoning improves the flavor 


of so many different dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 




















‘Bios 


N THE SUMMER SEASON 
I THE SHIRT BECOMES 
THE MOST CONSPICUOUS 
PART OF MAN'S ATTIRE. 








COMBINE THE HIGHEST EXPRESSION 
OF STYLE WITH THE QUALITY OF 
MATERIALS, ACCURACY OF FIT, AND 
EXCLUSIVENESS OF PATTERNS THAT 
MAKE THEM THE INVARIABLE CHOICE 
OF THE WELL - DRESSED. 











The Cluett Shirt is the shirt of comfort and convenience 
Ask the dealer for Cluett Shirts and look for the Cluett label. 
Write for “THe CLUETT SHIRT Book,” it will interest you 


CLUETT, PEABODY <4CC., 
437 RIVER ST., TROY, N.Y. 
MAKERS OF ARROW COLLARS, FAMOUS FOR FIT, STYLE ANDO WEAR. 
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Watch 
Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying 
ELGIN WATCHES has given 
the ELGIN that proud distinc- 
tion—“Standard of the World.” 


It makes no difference what 
pate ELGIN you buy, you 
ave a watch that dollar for 
dollar has no equal. 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN, a popular priced, 
seventeen jeweled, finely ad- 
justed, accurate timekeeper, is 


“The Watch That’s Made 
for the Majority,’’ 


and can be had in stylish thin 
models and sizes so suitable 
for men’s and boys’ use. 


ELGIN WATCHES of equal 
grade for ladies, at moderate 
prices. Ask your jeweler. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 




















$1500 a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a mor: 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as city 
teal estate, yet not so 
costly — better than a 
savings bank, for the 
return is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, 
proving beyond = any 
doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain and 
profitable. Our booklets give “ reasons,’’ and those 
who can spare from $5 to $25 a month can provide 
for old age and protect themselves against the rav- 








One or Our 
15-MontH-O.p Trees 


ages of time, the chances of poverty and the misfort- 
une of ill-health by securing a competent income 
that will cover all necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this to-day in justice to your future. It is 
not cnly the man who saves, but he who saves 
profitably. The demand for rubber can never 
be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is more 
hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets tell 
you the facts that have taken years to prove 
—write for them to-day 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest 
equivalent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and 
Plantation. Our booklets will prove to you that 
five shares in this investment, paid for at the 
rate of $25 a month, will bring you an average 
return of 25 per cent. on your money during the 
period of seven years and an annual income of 
$1,502 for life. This investment insures absolutely 
the safety of your future. The man or woman 
who owns five shares in our rubber plantation in 
tropical Mexico need haye no fear of old age, no 
doubts about iliness, no care nor anxiety for after- 
years—you are safe—absolutely and certainly— 
our booklets will prove these statements—write 
for them to-day. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co. 


609 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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mo / Sterling 
Silver 


For many years Sterling Silver- 
ware, bearing the above trade-mark, 
has been sold by the discriminating 
dealers throughout the country. 

This Orange Blossom pattern 
(a copyrighted Alvin Design) is 
peculiarly appropriate for Wedding 
Silver. Ask your dealer for it. It 
may be had in all sizes and weights, 
of forks, spoons and knives, as well 
as in special serving pieces. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St. 


NEW TORE CltTt zz 


| 

















The “Just as Good” 
Kind of Paints 


Most paints are represented as White Lead, or 
‘tas good as White Lead,” or ‘‘better than 
White Lead.” 

Genuine White Lead is never represented as 
something else, nor ‘‘as good as’’ something else. 

In other words, everybody, even the man who 
has something else to sell, recognizes White Lead 
as the standard paint. 

It is not strange, therefore, that White Lead is 
about the most imitated and most frequently coun- 
terfeited article of merchandise one could mention. 

When you paint your house do not carelessly 
say to your painter: ‘*Use White Lead and oil.” 
The words ‘‘White Lead’’ mean nothing until 
you know who guarantees that they mean White 
Lead. Tell him to use a National Lead Com. 
pany brand of absolutely Pure White Lead, and 
see to it yourself that the Dutch Boy Painter is 

on every keg. We 
stand back of that 
boy. 


SEND FOR 
BOOK 


“A Talk on Paint,” gives 
valuable information on 
the paint subject. Sent 
free upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia Gere T. Lewis & 

Bros. Co.) Pittsburgh ( National Lead & Oil Co.) 


Cleveland, 
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The Bridge that spans the River 
of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden 
easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New Rubber are a positive relie{ 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick-room. If it is a fact that the) 
make you step lighter and more 
buoyant and feel happier in mind 
and body, adopt them for you: 
own benefit, but be sure and get 
O’Sullivan’s. They are the onl) 
heels that are made of new rubber. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 35 cents and diagram of you: 
heel to the manufacturers, 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 

















— 
ASK YOUR DEALER ror 
AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 


Sample Pair, 
M mon ta. erized dhe. 


Malied on 
ipt of 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED | 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK woulteonussersurron 


GEORGE Frost Co., Makens, BOSTON, MaASS., U.S.A. 














THE DEAF HEAR 


——— WITH THE = 


ACOUSTICON 


A scientific electrical instrument. NO7T 
CUMBERSOME NOR 
UNSIGHTLY. The 
ACOUSTICON is POS! 
TIVELY practical and 
ABSOLUTELY differ 
ent from all other devices 
Ninety per cent. of our 
patronage comes to us 
through our satished 

customers. 
WE COURT IN- 
VESTIGATION, and 
will gladly furnish con 
clusive evidence on re- 
que&, as to what it has 

Y done for others. 
If you can not call at one of 
7 our branch offices, write for in 
97 formation as to how you may per- 
7 scnally test the ACOUSTICON. 
ce... and particulars on application. 

epee ACOUSTIC COMPANY 

Dept. F, Browning Building 
Broadway and 32d Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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A New 4x5 
KODAK 


The No. 4 
Folding Pocket. 


Rapid Rectilinear lenses of high speed, 
Automatic Focusing lock, Rising and 
Sliding front, Reversible brilliant finder, 
two tripod sockets. Aluminum construc- 
tion—Kodak quality in every detail. 

No. 4 Folding Pocket saad with ¥ P. om (Single 








valve) Shutter, - $20.00 
Do., with Kodak Autemptte Shutter (as hom 
above), . 25.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


The Kodak City. 








Rochester, N. Y. 
1907 Kodak catalog free at 
the dealers or by mati, 
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Lecquality, Seed ne Sterling. 
In. — ey DME on sas tos 
comes a sure investment. 

Made only in a plate heavier than 


Silver i 1s sold at 


triple, 
about the price of ordinary plate. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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ARDSLEY 


A new neglige roll collar of smart appearance. 
It has an 


UNDERLAPPING BAND 


An entirely new feature as applied to roll collars. 
It is an ideal style for wear with neglige shirts, 














display superior workmanship in every detail 

of pattern and make—Being made of fabrics 

shrunk by the Clupeco process they retain both 

size and shape and give longest service— 
200 styles in true Quarter Sizes. 


15 cents each; 2 for 25 cents. 

Send for ‘‘ Wash and Wear"’ a Style Booklet. Tells you 
What To Wear, How to Tie Cravats, and gives some valuable 
points on Collars. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 437 RIVER ST., TROY, N.Y. 
MAKERS OF CLUETT SHIRTS. 

















Not to be had everywhere—yet—but worth a walk 
to the right dealer, wherever he is. 


Dealers now have Makaroff Russian 
Cigarets in tens—if they can get 
them. 

If your dealer has them, you are 
lucky—so is he—to have placed his 
order in time. 

I have been telling you the supply was 
limited — and it is. Workmen to make these 
goods cannot be picked up casually in 
America. 

I offered them to dealers only recently 
—they have taken all we can make and are 
asking for more. 

The reason—a cigaret made to smoke 
and not, primarily, tosell. Don’t believe it? 
Try them today. 

If your dealer hasn't them, I can still supply you 
direct with the boxes of 100 only—-packed in cedar 
either style shown above—at $2.50 the hundred— 
cash with order. 

Your money back instantly and without question 
if dy cigarets 2 fail to please—and you needn't return 


cigarets—a guarantee that protects you from 
both loss and bother. 


Makaroff Company of America 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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|| WINCHESTER 











22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


This wonderful little rifle is in a class by itself for pleasure and sport. After 
loading it all that it is necessary to do to shoot ten times is to pull the trigger 
for each shot, as the recoil of the exploded cartridge operates the repeating 
. mechanism. The use of this rifle develops accuracy of aim when shooting 
: rapidly, an accomplishment all hunters strive for. For city, country or camp 
the .22 Automatic is very handy. To fully appreciate it you should shoot it. 
Winchester Gune and Winchester A ition are Sold Dverywhere 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

































Use O x YDO NO And Be Master of Health 
Without Medicine or Doctor 

Oxydener is a little instrument, which, when attached to the human body, sets in operation the force of a great Natural 
Law, which the discoverer named Diaduction. O@xydener makes you master of disease without the use of medicine or 


doctor. Why doubt without reason? Why not write to-day for out descriptive literature? If our claims are right, Oxy- 
donor is your vital necessity. Write to-day. 


AMT 


PITMAN GROVE, N. J., Feb. 28, 1907. 

Dr. H. SANCHE & Co., Dear Sirs: Im March, 1898, I purchased a No. 1 Oxydoner, Atter three mouths’ 
regular us. according to instructions given, the following chronic ailments were conquered; Neuralgia, Ludigestion, Con- 
Stipation, Rheumatism, and Catarrh. Have used Oxydonor ever since without medicine of any kind, for every physical 
ailment. Have not had to remain in ved because of illness at any time, nor lost more than one meal at a time. By 
its use, wife and I are still able to be about at the advanced age of 84 and 88. We would not d 
without Oxydoneor. Respectfully, Wo. P. ZANE. 

Write for our descriptive literature. It is important you should have it. It is mailed to you without cust. 


Beware of fraudulent imitations. There is but one genuine Oxydonor, and that has the name o 
the originator and inventor— Dr. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name. 


(61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
DR. H. SANCHE & CO, {230A UL SA 
‘ ‘ \ ' ' ) 


* 167 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
364 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Can. A es 


oe 


‘M. @ M. PORTABLE HOUSES 














Special Open Air Cottages for Tuberculosis Patients THE 
Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses a ea 
Children’s Play Houses, Hunters’ Cabins RELIABLE 


Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machi: where the 
wood grows. Better built and ter look- 
ing than you can have constructed at home 
and at much less cost. Wind and water 
tight. Artistic in design. Constructed on the 
Unit System. (Panels interchangeable.) 
Houses shipped complete in every de- 7? 
tail. Can be erected and ready for occu- ? 
pancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
destination, according to size of hogse. 
NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
a | NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we will give you a delivered price at once 
Please en 2c. stamp in your inquiry for our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, - - - 700 BROADWAY, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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*]2> AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE 
















With Adjustable Leather 

Sling Strap and Field Cleaning 
Outfit Complete 

Do you know what President Roos 
velt and Gen. Lord Roberts, Commander-in 
chief of the British Army, have said about our your 
men learning to handle a modern military rifle?—-Young men everywhere 

are taking up the President’s advice and trying to get hold of a military gun. 
DESCRIPTION: This HOPKINS & ALLEN AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE is the very rifle you've 

been looking for. It is modeled after the Krag-Jorgesen and English Military rifles even to siing stra; 
and swivels and adjustable military sights. The rifle is 4I1}inches long, with 24 inch military barrel and 
military stock of finest select English Walnut with real English military Pistol grip. 
i ACTION is the approved military bolt pattern, with side ejeetion and patent release spring which enables you to remove 
|| bolt in an instant to clean barrel—or, if desiv-ed, to disarm the nm in case of capture by the enemy. S!GHTS ar 
| improved military pattern scaled up to 200 yards and furnished with graduated wind gauge. BARREL is made of fine high powe 


rifle steel, calibred for 22 long rifle cartridges (although 22 long or short can be used) and rified with our new patentes improv 

increase twist. STRAP is of tough strong bull’s hide leather with brass military clutch and catch putton MILITARY LUT! 
PLATE has regulation trap-door and cell containing complete cleaning outfit, the same as a regular army gun 

| This is the first real Military Rifle. in 22 Calibre, manufactured by an American Firearms Company, and 

ite splendid high-grade features and real military appearance will make it popular wherever a rifle is used 

IF NOT FOUND AT NEAREST DEALER’S WRITE US DIRECT. FOR 812 WE WILL SEND RIFLE, STRAP 

AND CLEANING OUTFIT COMPLETE, AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND COMPLETE SATISFAC. 


! TION IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Write for our new “ Gun Guide and Catalogue" for 1907, FREE—the most satis- 7 
Jactory and interesting firearms catalogue issued in America—offers the best prices and 
most com plete line, 


Gives you expert knowledge of every kind of frearm. Write today. 


pry ego THE, HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. _Wilitary Style Bolt Action 


= Ae Se LONDON OFFICE: Finsburs Square, London A touch of the release button 

ind Gauge. Adjusted ac- . frees bolt for removing to clean 

curately to 200 yards Largest Mfrs. High Grade Popular Priced Firearms in the Worid barrel or disarms gun in case 
Mfrs. Hopkins & Allen 16 Shot 22 Cal. Military Repeater of capture. 
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Economy of time—labor—money 
—is the secret of business & 
success. The greatest office 
economizer TO-DAY is the 
L.C.SMITH & BROS. 


BEER. WRITER 


Its simple construction economizes time ; its easy oper- 
ation economizes labor ; its speed, accuracy, and durability 
economize money. 

Many exclusive economizing features have created for th: 
L. C. Smirx & Bros. Typewriter a demand which the 
factories cannot meet. 

Yet purchasers are satisfied to wait their turn, because 
they know the L. C. Smirn & Bros. Typewriter is well 
worth waiting for. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S. A 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 







(ALL the Writing ALWAYS in Sight.) 
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, Th ase ANP IVIUSIC NOLS 
| TRIAL ROLL SENT FREE / BD) For Standard (,05,) Piano Players 
z : f 
but we Our Melographic Rolls are all made 
These rolls aoet yom Sens. better from masterstencils, prepared in our 
2 can demonstrate y hat own factory, arranged from the orig- 
i1 than others in every point tha inal score by competent professional 
1 makes for artistic perfection musicians, with special reference to 
re and general satisfaction. the possibilities of picno players, re- 
Bulletin sulting in productions which elimi- 
in See Ameri- nate the mechanical effects and most nearly 
ve can and foreign pro- approach manual playing. 
al hee, The Expression Marks are those regularly 
nd tat et 7 employed in musical notation, in strict 
request. accordance with the score, easily under- 
ove stood and followed by the layman, but 
ar appealing to the intellect, and making 
om individual interpretation possible. 
Tl The Paper is a superfine, imported lint 
paper, manufactured exclusively for us for 
nd this purpose; very strong and tough; of 
ed 8 
: close texture; very thin and smooth; prac- 
~ tically noiseless in operation; almost entirely 





unaffected by dryness or moisture, thus in- 
suring perfect “tracking.’’ Perforations are 


f Send for Our clear cut and remain permanently so. No 
J FREE slovenly reproduction possible. 
CATALOG Color of Sheet is olive-green—easy for the 
taining de eyes; not easily soiled and in harmony with 
contain - 
etion scription and price color scheme of instrument. 


f roll b Every detail is of that high grade < of exceilence, which 
of every pub- distinguishes the well known Chase @ Baker Piano Players. 
lished by us—embrac- 1f you don’t find Chase & Baker Music Roils in your city, 
ing the whole field from popular to classic, write us. Trial roll free—send 24c. for postage. 


Gond fot srlosing 240 for pestaceto Dept. I, The Chase & Baker Co., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A, "ndon,_ Chicago 


cuse 














































MUSICAL HANDBOOK FREE | DESIRABLE BUILDING PLOTS FOR SALE 
Write us what musical instrument yon are inter. | in Queens Borough, City of New York. High, level ground. 
» ested in and we will send youa copy. Contains illustrations, Well settled and very pleasant and parklike ne ighborhood, re 
descriptions and the lowest prices on 25,000 instruments | stricted to residential use. Streets, Sidewalks, Sewers, Gas 
and supplies of artistic musical quality. Alro —— Water and Electric conduits, Station of the L.I. Railroad 
ableinformation,Our name for 44years hasbeen th | close to Hollis. Electric trains and trolleys. Very suitable for 
PIANOS, VIOLINS, WANDOLINS, investment or residence. For further particulars address 
Schreiter & Mathews, Att'ys, 20 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 
Band Instramenta Talking —+——_ Every ~ 
thing known in music i dbyus. Write todas. 
LYON N&H HEALY World's Latest Music House 
) 17 Adams &St., Chicago 
TE, (27 RENTAL APPLIED on prices 
READ | H E M Y S I C S “e vi sect examination lie Birect, ‘CHICAO® 
I ey As 202 LaSalle Street, C1 
ES Tear ain &@ 
per- 
lity Clothe Your Our Mail Order Service brings the splendid 
facilities of this great Children’: Outfitting 
Boy or Girl Establishment to your door. 
the We supply everything that children wear 
From the in largest assortments, newest fashions and 
the ¥ exclusive novelties. 
Leading Our Children’s Apparel is distinc tive in the 
Child P quality, making and fit and is offered at 
use Midren's lowest prices, made possible by the magni- 
i tude of our business. 
well ett 
Outfitting Large, Illustrated Catalogue of Children’s 
: Summer Wear, mailed upon receipt of four gpg 
; rt Wal d lity L broid 
Establishment cents (in stamps) to cover postage. panel Aaa tines wile owe sows of lace inser- 
tions and tucks on either side. Short sleeves, 
SA Address Dept. 6, 60-62 West 23d St. * x NEW YORK —_ and cul ato wih, ts e insertion 
7 Oo match; tucked, m back; sizes, 12, 14 
We Have No Branch Stores—No Agents ids sdhats vkishecnvaseaiinnnll 68.50 
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* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY G0. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President - 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 190 ‘ 





















FIDELITY r = 

LIABILITY This iemnteii has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 
' Of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A 

ACCIDENT VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 

HEALTH miums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by 


assets of over EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of 
STEAM BOILER over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 








ELEVATOR claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY- 
“rT AGE AT 2 FOUR MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to 
PLATE GLASS give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
BURGLARY INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FLY WHEEL a INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - #1,904,775.76 

DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WM. P. DIXON, Ww. G. Low, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 


ALFRED W. HOYT, J. G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E, PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


TO AUTO MFRS. 


More Men who are users of Automobiles and 
More Men who are likely to become purchasers of Automobiles can 
be reached by advertising in the 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


than through any other medium. 


TO AUTOMOBILISTS 


If you are an Automobile owner or an intending purchaser, the Auto- 

mobile Department of 7he Journal of Commerce will answer inquiries 
regarding any car or maintenance of same, and will also furnish tour- 
ing information and Motor Car Laws of any State on request. 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 


32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Does the Franklin air-cooled 
engine cool? Are air-cooling and 
light weight construction right ? 


Answer: Over 5,000 
Franklins in daily use. 


Give yourself a square deal. Talk to the right man. 

You can’t get Franklin facts from a water-cooled heavy- 
car motorist. He wouldn’t put up with his clumsy car a 
minute if he really knew them. 

Ask the Franklin dealer in your town who are the Franklin 


owners. Talk with these men. Ask them questions like these: 

Can you use your car every day in the year—hot or cold ? 

What troubles have you? 

Do roughnesses in the roads stop you? make you slow up? jar the life 
out of you ? 

Do hills bother you? Can you go as fast as you want to—on the level, 
on hills, over rough places ? 

Does any other car you know go more miles in a day? 

How about your repair-bills? tire-bills? gasoline-bills ? 


Send for the Franklin catalogue—logical from beginning 


to end, and a handsome book. 


Shaft-drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light-touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 
Prices in standard colors and equipment, f. 0. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Special upholstery, equipment and colors, extra. 


H H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Member A. L. A. M. 


XM 


uRGAWNgKeleplyN 
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Thomas Flyers Owned 


By Critical Investors 

Fifty to two hundred Thomas Flyers are in 
daily operation in each of the large American 
cities. Their owners are the most substantial 
men in those cities. In their opinion—after 
thousands of miles of travel the Thomas is not 
merely a good and reliable car, but the’ best car 
and the most reliable car built. 

These men were not swayed by sentiment. 
They investigated—coldly and critically. They 
found that great new concrete factories have 
brought our facilities to a point of perfection 
unsurpassed in the whole world. They found 
not only the best American ability, but the 
most expensive foreign engineering talent en- 
gaged in making the Thomas unequalled in re- 
liability. 

They found that money had been spent 
without stint in producing this same result, 
and they have since found that the Thomas 
responds in reliability to every test and every 
demand they make upon it. 














60 H. P. Thomas Flyer, $4,000 f. o. b. Factory 
40 H. P. Thomas Forty, $2,750 f. o. b. Factory 


SEND FOR 1907 CATALOGUE 


E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 


1193 Niagara Street 
Buffalo, New*York 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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A Medium Weight Touring Car 


Handsome Appearance, Stable Construction 
and Scientifically Correct Design 


Including more distinctive and practically valuable 
features than ever before combined in one model. 


Motor—4 cylinder vertical, 25-30 horse power. 
Clutch—The new Rambler balanced cone. 
Transmission—A special design of the progressive sliding type | 
from which every unpleasant feature has been eliminated. | 
Final Drive—Propeller shaft with adjustable roller bearings. 
Rear Axle—Floating type with ball and roller bearings. 
These are but a few of the good points and an examination 


will convince you that it is the greatest proposition ever offered. | 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. 











Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 West 62nd Street. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


Model 24 
Price $2,000 


_————$———- eee OC see a 
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Lpeomolgfte 


FOR rout ING AT 
* HOME AND ABROAD 





“| have just returned from a tour of practically 
3000 miles through France, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. 

“T took over with me, as you know, my 30-35 H.P. 
Locomobile, and it gives me pleasure to state that the 
car ran perfectly during the entire trip. The car took 
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LOCOMOBILE DEALERS 


Albany: Taylor Automobile (¢ 
Brookly I. S. Re on Mf ( 
Baltimor allahan Atkins & 
Bristol, ¢ J. B. Ses 

Brockt N W. H. Marbl 
Charle I B. A, Ste 


Greenw ‘ : lien sten Co 


& 
New Haven, Conn.: Automobile & Sup y Corp. 
N. I.: Greene Mo ar 
tome sbille o. 
Davis ese »bile Co 
itt Automobile Co 


Auto : obile Co. 





St qr is, Mc 
St. Joseph, Mo.; \ 
Seattle, Wash.; Seattle 





San Fran isco. Cal.: General Motor Car Co 
Taunton, Mass.: Carlow Auto ¢ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Wyoming Valley Mot 
Washington: Pope AutomobileCo. of Washington 
Waterbury, Conn.: E. H. Tr ywle & © 
Wichita. Kansas: A. S Parks 

Yonkers, N. Y.: Yonkers Auto Station 





rCar Co, 


the steep grades in Scotland, with our load of six people 
and heavy baggage, without the least effort, and be- 
haved so admirably under all conditions that the 
pleasure of our trip was unmarred.”—F. P. 


(Owner of car shown above. Photograph made at Alnwick, England.) 





Such thorough tests prove the Locomobile to be 


The Most Reliable American Car 


$2800 and Upwards 


TYPE 
TYPE 


E, STANDARD, $2800. 
magneto. 96-inch wheel bas 
E, LIMOUSINE, $3800. 
base. Landaulet, $3900 


‘os five, make-and-break, 


Seats six. 106-inch wheel 


TYPE H Seer $4500. Seats seven. 120-inch wheel 
s, selective. 
TYPE H, LiMOU INE, $5800. Seats seven. 120-inch wheel 


base. Landaulet, $5950. 


All Models Equal in Quality, all Completely Equipped. 


The Socomebile Company of America 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
{ssociation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


BOSTON, 400 Newbury St. 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 


Vember 









NEW YORK, Broadway & 
PHILADELPHIA, 245N. road St St. 
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Did you hear aboutthe 


er ° 


The $2,000 Model D Light Touring Aerocar? The car that 
astonished and chagrined the drivers of several 50 horse-power 
cars? The staunch 20 horse- power machine that 


straight through any kind of roads? 


ploughs 


A wonderful demonstration of endurance and ability was 
given by running from*=New York to Boston— 245 miles 
—on March rath. 

The roads were buried under snow and ice. The drifts in 
places were up to the tonneau. 

Several cars started—three finished—but the Aerocar was the 
first and only one to arrive on the same day. 


The Aerocar alone carried four persons the entire distance. 
——— 
The Aerocar was the lowest-powered car to attempt the run 
over the awful snow-bound roads. 
The Aerocar was driven by an amateur—no mechanican was 
———— ; 
carned and no repairs or adjustments were made en route 


The Aerocar used was taken the evening before from the stock 


on the floor of the New York Branch. 


It is the Aerocar that you can own—drive—and care for your- 
self. Its simple construction—its few parts—their high quality 


—its light weight —give it its superior standing With its 


powerful motor—reliable and true—its great ability and en- 


durance are unequaled. If you want a handsome, luxurious, 


comfortable touring car for actual work—get an <Aerocar. 
They are *‘ Built for Service.” 


Ask to be sent our free book D-13 about this car. 


THE AEROCAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. Member A. M. C. M. A. 


Model b, 20 H. P., four cylinder, air-cooléd, 


muitiple disc clutch, sliding- gear ty ansmission, 
shaft drive, 104-inch wheel base, and only 


$2,000 
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details. 


prompt delivery 


signed for use with Studebaker vehicles 
smallest detail. ; 
































HE high standard of modern stable equipment requires not only the care- 
ful selection of vehicles and harness, but the correct assembling of many 
The Studebaker repositories are prepared to suggest a plan for 
correct equipage and provide every necessity—thus ensuring absolute harmony 
in style as well as completeness in equipment. 
FOR THE CARRIAGE ROOM—Every modern type of horse-drawn vehicle ready for 
Special styles built on order. 


FOR THE HARNESS ROOM— Appropriate harness and equipments especially de- 








Correct in every particular and complete to the 


FOR THE STABLE—A full line of imple- 
ments and supplies. 


FOR THE OWNER’S USE —Saddles of 
wide range in make and style, riding -crops, 
gloves, outer garments, and the latest novelties 
in fitted luncheon and tea baskets. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


REPOSITORIES: 
New Yor«x Crry.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, Broadway and 
th St. 
Cwicaco, In.1.—Stadebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378 and 288 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 15th and Hickory Ste. 
Baw Francisco, Cat.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of Californ 
10th Sts. 
Portianp, Ore.—Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest, 300 and 556 Hast 


Morrison St 
Suatrie W asnivneten —Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest, 308 First 


Wabash Ave 








a, Market and 


ve., So. 
Saur Laxe Crrv, Uran.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157 and 159 
State St. 
Denver, Coro.—Studebdaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Sts. 


Datsas, Texas.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 217 and 319 Elm St. 
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THE ADVANTAGE £fouippep WITH 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 
IS NO MYTH! 


Imbued with the Spirit of Speed by tremendous resiliency; given phenomenal 
endurance and strength by extreme toughness of material; made subject to per- 
fect control by scientific construction and design, these tires travel faster, farther, 
fairer, with vastly less wear and tear, than any other make of tires in the world. 


THREE TYPES: 


Pennsylvania Racing Pennsylvania Non-Skid Pennsylvania Wrapped Tread 
With flat, corrugated tread—for all A durable, economical, non-slipping Designed for lighter cars, but also 
cars—a great, fast touring tire. tire—for very rough service. made in the larger sizes for hard use. 


See that Pennsylvania Clincher Tires are specified for your new car. Write for our Tire Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK, 1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, 615 N. Broad St. 
BOSTON, 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO, 717 Main Street ‘ 
ATLANTA, GA., 102 N. Prior Street @ 
DETROIT, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 2134-6 East Ninth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 512-14 Mission St. 
LON DON, 26 City Road 







General Sales Agent, 
ROGER B. McMULLEN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Both in general design and efficiency, the superiority 
of this car is everywhere acknowledged. It represents 
the latest development of work begun in our factory 
many years ago,and differs from the earlier four-cylin- 
der Columbia t models, which were uniformly successful, 
chiefly in details of construction and in the materials 
of which the more important parts are made. Itis a 
superlatively strong car, built for hard, practical use, 
and fully meets all kinds of American road conditions. 


Four 5 x 5-inch cylinders. Mechanical oiling, with sight feeds to all main 
Mechanically operated valves, all on the same bearings. 
side of the engine. Sliding gear transmission. 


. po ence fmm solid block of special I-beam front axle forged without welding. 
Storage battery ignition, with auxiliary bat- 

tery for emergencies. Beautifully finished and luxurious in all ap- 
Especially powerful brakes. pointments. 


MARK XLIX, Standard Touring Model, - $4500 
MARK XLIX, Limousine, - 5500 
MARK XLVIII, Standard Towing Model, 3000 
MARK XLVIII, Limousine, - - - 4200 
Immediate deliveries. 
Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Columbia Electric Carriages on request. 
Made by 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-138 West 39th St. 
Chicago Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
Boston: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope St. 
Washington: Washington EK, V. Trans Co., 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 
San Francisco: Middleton Mot: or Car Company, 550 Golden Gate Ave. 

Member A. L. A. M. 





Wheel pivots of chrome nickel steel. 
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From every point of view 


(Climbing, Speed, Endurance, Economy) 
REO is the practical car for practical men. 


It does what’s worth doing, at a price that’s worth paying. It runs with 
the swiftest; pulls with the strongest; is equal to every emergency, and is 
always “ on the job.” 

Write for the catalogue which shows why the REO does as well in every-day use as it does 
in public competition, and why, if you say so, it wiil do as well for you. 
2-passenger Runabout, $650. 4-passenger Runabout, $675 


| prices f. o. b. Lansing 


R. M. Owen G Co., Lansing, Mich. General Sales Agents 























- On The Ground Glass of The 


Filmplate Premo 


Every subject can be accurately focused, whether film or plate 
be used. 


A focusing camera which takes films or plates with equal facil- 
ity, which permits individual treatment of either, which is as 
compact and easy to operate as an exclusively film camera, 
which is provided with fine lens and shutter equipment—That's 
the Filmplate Premo—the camera you need. 


Prices: 3% x 4%, $24.00; 34% x 5%, $26.50; 4x 5, $26.50. 


Write to-day for our new illustrated catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Company : 
-S6South Street Rochester, N. Ys 
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Runabouts 
Touring Cars 


Pe... See 


The NATIONAL is always popular 
because it gives perfect satisfaction - Ms 
IN THE HANDS OF THE OWNER Pp t ( 
National Engines have Ball-Bearing Crank riva e arrlages 
Shafts and Cam-Shafts. 
Hence, their wonderful power 


Nineteen Hundred Seven 


will find our products in 


of highest excellence in all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
Model F, 4 cyl., 40 H. P. Model H, 4 cyl., 50 perfection of construction, and 

H. P. Model L, 6 cyl., 75 H. P. obedience to personal wishes. 


Sold by :--lHoman & Schulz Co, N. Y.; Linseott Motor C 
Boston, Mass.; Tioga Auto Co., Philadelphia, Va.; Ralph Temple 
go, I ‘National Motor Car Co., San Francisco, Correspondence invited 
tional Auto Ce Los Angeles, Cal.; Liberty Auto Co 
a.; Rose Auto Co., Spe kane, Wash.; Puget So and 
, Seattle, Wash.; Fawkes Auto Co., M enenpene, Min 
Auto Co., St. Louis, Mo; Fi her Auto ‘ , Indianapolis, 
. E. Boland Motor(o., Newark, N. J.; Acto Livery and THE FRENCH CARRIAGE co. 
ss Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Sharman Auto Co., Salt Lake City, FERDINAND F. FRENCH 
Utah.; Auto Supply & Storage Co., Baltimore, “Ma. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Catalogues to prospective pyurchesers 


Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages 
NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE Co., 92-98 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1013 E. 22nd Street, indianapolis, Ind. XLVth Seasoe 


Member verican Motor Car Mfrs. Asen., N 





The TRUSCOTT 
“Craft of Quality”’ 





are in a class by themselves. They have 
fixed their own standard as the highest 
of high grade. And each season sees 
this standard raised still higher above 
that of others, Their quality is apparent. 
s You see their superiority and distinguish 
Run smoothly and noiselessly. We prove actual them from ordinary carriagesat a glance. 
boat and motor value for every cent invested. Send Handsome catalog of our 100 vehicles 
s stamps for large cate alogue, mentioning size ‘ for all purposes free on request. 

and type of boat or motor required Boat and or 
motor car owners should have the Truscott supply es H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
catalogue ; Dept.S8, Watertown, N. 

‘ Branches at Baltimore, Maryland 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Baek 0nd Des Moines, lowe. 
Sub-Station 40, St. Joseph, Mich, bi . ~ Seas 
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Model G 
The Touring Car 
Without a Rival 























The high principles of honest work- 
manship and the advanced ideas of 
design that have made Cadillac con- 
struction famous, find full expression in 
Model G, a thoroughly dependable, pow- 
erful, fourecylinder car which brings to 
itsowner every touring luxury enjoyed by 
those possessing the most expensive types. 
Examine it; observe its long, rangy 
lines, the racy atmosphere about it, re- 
flecting lots of spirit and ‘‘go’’; ride in 
it and note the feeling of security 
prompted by a wealth of hidden energy 
beneath you—then you will 
appreciate why 








MODEL G 


is without a peer among all cars of its 

class. Compare it in efficiency and 

price with many cars costing twice as 
much and you will find the chief differ- 
ence at the money end. Wonderfully 
economical to maintain. 


Your nearest dealer will gladly de- 
monstrate Model G or any of the other 
Cadillac models. 


Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Described in Catalog G A) 

Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 
(Described in Catalog H A) 

Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car; . $950 
(Described in Catalog M A) 

Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; . ° - $300 
(Described in Catalog M 4) 


F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 
Send jor Catalog of car in which you are interested. 


CADILLAC Motor Car Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
Member A. L. A. M, 








TAD ZN FE) 
TIME TELLS THE TALE 


T is significant that the strongest praise of 
the WAYNE comes from those who have 
used their cars the longest, who have driven 

the farthest, and who have subjected them to 
the hardest tests, The reason for this is patent 
—economy of operation and slight outlay for 
upkeep, absence of trouble, elimination of noise 
and vibration, perfect control (4 to 50 miles 
an hour on high speed by throttle alone), 
extreme flexibility, are a few of the strong 
points that arouse enthusiasm, Further par- 
ticulars sent upon request. 

Model N, 30-35 H. P. Touring Car,........$2,500 
Medel N, 30-35 H. P. Roadster,............$2,500 


Medel R, 50 H. P. Pullman Tourist,...... $3,500 
Model K, 35 H. P. Touring Car,...........$2,500 


Wayne Automobile Co. 


Dept. D 
DETROIT, MICH, 
AGENTS: 
WW TORT. 00060606 0c ° .A. I, Kull Auto Co. 
BOSTON .... Linscott Motor Co, 


WASHINGTON. ....Commercial Auto & Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.. -..-+-, Rittenhouse Garage 
GO. wee ccccccsesoce . Walden W. Shaw Co. 
ST. LOUIS (one eeseseveesess ees ..Lakedel Auto Co. 
PITTSBURG...... .. Liberty Auto Co. 
ay aah - .Capital Auto Co. 
KANSAS CITY.. onal "Bonney Motor Car Co, 
.Wm.F.V. Neuman & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS John S. Watters, 233 Barrone St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. .Motor Car Agencies Co. 
LOS ANGELES............ ....E. Jr. Bennett 
NEW HAVEN..............00...U niversity Auto Co. 
REN Ea Solliday Motor Car Co, 
MINNEAPOLIS. ..........--. . Evans Motor Car Co, 
Ok eae West Side Motor Co. 
MONTREAL... International Auto Co. 
SEATTLE... M. Francis K: ane, 507 Mutual Life Bldg. 
TROY, N. Y.... .+. ss. Troy Carriage Works 
JOHNSTOWN, Ps _ eheeegainaiaaetee on nstown Auto Co, 

ENVER oes ceveee .. Western Auto Co. 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Rubber is the most 

expensive ingredient in 

tire-making. That’s why 

so little of it gets into some 

tires. That is also why so 
many tires disappoint. The men who make 


Kelly-Springfield Tires 


consider the importance of good rubber rather than the 
cost. The result is tires that meet every demand of 
every driver—tires for all roadsand 
all vehicles. Good, honest com- 
position backed up by the 
correct tire principle— that’s 
the Kelly-Springfield idea. 
Write for booklet, “Rubber Tired” 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
Akron, Ohio 





BEST PRINTING INKS 


MAN i 


J-M- HUBER 


NEW YORK 
*>HARPER PERIODICALS show actual 


| em mm en, | CHICAGO PH 
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PR ng ce Fire Horses PAULINA & 59TH ST. 
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CARRIAGE PAIRS 


LADIES’ PAIRS 
BROUCHAM HORSES 





~ Trained Saddle Horses 


COBS AND PONIES 


LARGEST DISPLAY 
ON THIS CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 14 NEW YORK HEaDQU ARTERS 
Accommodation for 600 horses ; 40« wore po s 
finest building in the: wo rll le “rt ‘ 
sale of Horse Carriage 
Buspection Invited. 
































What gift more ideal? 
What joy nearer to a child's 
heart than a real pony car- 
riage and a live pony ? 

Out in the open, near to 
nature. Make your child's 
desires healthful realities. 

Our pony vehicles, while 5: 
diminutive in size, are not a 
toys. They are constructed 
on scientific principles; each and every part is of the Lancaster guaranteed quality. 

The reliability and safety of our vehicles are positively assured. They are the kind that will not only take the 
children there, but will bring them home again. 


Your local carriage dealer should handle Lancaster's Pony Carriages, Pony Carts and Traps. If he does not, send us 
his name and we will send to you our catalog with an agreement that your po will be satisfactorily and promptly filled. 


J. A. LANCASTER & CO. 





27 Main Street, Merrimac, Mass. 
Makers of light- ap are geen the very best of thei kind in the world. 
Look for this mark of Quality. illustrated, No. 3 niature Cutunder Runabor 





N-Y—-CARRIAGE = 
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want to impress upon you 
first of all that 


The “Maxwell” is not a luxury, but a family necessity: rot a fad-machine nor a road-ripping racer, but a 


utility ‘ ire, safe, sound, trouble-proof, lasting motor car for the man or woman who wants automobile comfort 
it little cost and no annoyance. 

"1 believe that the “ Maxwell’s” designer—Mr. J. D. Maxweli—is without an equal in the building of a_ practical 
wtor vehicle Ihe way that 


Maxell 


one of the largest-selling cars in America—is making good is my best proof. 


"1 shall take a personal interest in seeing you served witha satisfactory demonstration of the “ Maxwell,” 
“Just write to me, and I will give you a personal introduction to the * Maxwell” dealer neare st St 
“© At the very least, you should write for a copy of the * Maxwell” catalogue (address Dept You'll learn a 
lot of honest facts. 
7. President, the oe Briscoe Motor Co, 
Members Amer ’ or Car Manut.cturers’ Association, New York 


90 Maple Ave., Pedevinwn. INN. Vn Fecroctons Gagan ta, Pawindest, R. 1. 
PEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


. 
=] 
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12-14 HP. Tourabout, $825. 16-20 HP. 5-Passenger Touring Car, $1450. 
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WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


Huntington Ave., Exeter and Blagden Sts. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long-distance t« 
phone in every room. adies travelling alone are assured of courteous attention. 120 new rooms just completed. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor 


READ "THE MYSTICS. rie’ masqueraves 














For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES : 





®t. Lew White Plains, N.Y. Pittebu Pa., 
| wo may Me eign ind. 7 sneak Leeust ®t. Columbue, 0., 1248 Fifth Av« 
San ee thy Cal. Lexington, Mase. Omaha, N . 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Providence, KR. I. 
Weat Haven, Conn. Portland, Me Cor. Cass ~— 25th Sts. Philadel it Pa., Richmond, Va. : 
Wastfentes, D.C. Grand Raids. Mich... North Conway: N.i. s1 . Broad St. Toronto, @nt., Canad 
211 N. Capitol St. S. College Ave. Buffalo, N. Eevee, Pa. Lendon, England. 
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No, 658. 
with Late Style Stanhope 
Seat, Bike Gear and 1% ir. 
Guaranteed Cushion Tires. 

i complete, @78.00, 
As good as sells for $30.00 


Top Buggy 



























First Aid to 
seq 7 Wise Buying 


oy “INS SGN Do vou ever over-buy because of 
insufficient data regarding pre- 


vious orde rs rf 


84 Years Selling Direct B-V Requisition 

































Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct ‘ 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. Order System 
We ship for examination and approval and < 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing a visiting sal 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. - ; , 
filled” from 
We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make ily ag “ live. 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. ’ . - to aay 
Send for large, free catalogue. any other 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG.CO.,Elkhart, Ind. mt 
I 1 Pad 
| Branch 
No. 518. Stanhope I f -w t svete 
Price complete, 675.00. v d dv se € 
A good as sells for > ' D ie 1 he 
$25.00 more. — ein 


Department 


Write for particular 
Why should alive man handle dead matter * 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 


New York Dept. H., if 
i ; 



















































Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


Made instantly 
with boiling milk. 


Packed in pound and half pound tins. 


Sold where the Best is sold. 














Made by the makers of 


Yigimanis Chocolates and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


x 


















be aw anlar alam Y'()) (AN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1907 catalog containing 1,000 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 
the goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 

We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
s * It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 

Invest ina Diamond. increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If | 
considering a Diamond or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System « great and timely convenience >» 
on abniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog is free. Write today Do it now. « 


LO FT is BROS. Esid | The Old Reliable, Original | Dept. x 27. 92 State $1. 
& CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, illinois, U. $. A,” 


Things which are edvertised are always the best. 
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Mullins Advice to Boat Buyers 


Before you buy Any boat, built by Amy manufacturer, selling at Any price, ask the following auestions :— 
First—Is your bull guaranteed against puncture, and wiil you pay for repairing it if it should be punctured ? 
Second—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, open seams, and the necessity of calking? 
Third—Is your bull equipped with air-tight compartments, and guaranteed as safe as a life-boat? 

Fourth—Will you guarantee Absolutely the speed of your various boats, and will you take them back and 
refund the purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed? 

Fifth— Is your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and material, commercially accurate, 
perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability to run my engine, send a man to start it for me? 


Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. The smooth, steel 
hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more dura- 
ble, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant in design and finish. 

Write For Our Large Mlustrated Catalogue of Motor Boats—Row Boats— Hunting and Fishing Boats. 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 109 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 























See First and Pay Afterwards 


On the Easy Payment Plan 


Get Pioneer Perfect 
Frames now — finish 
your boat in season 

and pay as you build. 
y That’s the fairway 
—the square way— 
the Pioneer way. 

We know that Pio- 
neer Perfect Frames 
are honestly made, 
that they supply the 
“hard part” finished 
complete and off your 
mind,that they save you 
two-thirds the boatbuild- 
ers’ prices andnine-tenths 
of freight charges—but you 
don’t know it—although you 
are entitled to—so—We meet you more than half way 

~we ask you to pay only part down—that is your guar- 
antee that Pioneer Perfect Frames are all we claim 
and that you will be successful with them. 


Pioneer Perfect Frames 


include perfect parts, fitted, tested, set up complete by our 
boatbuilders, then knocked down for shipment—you have 
merely to reassemble them—on!y common tools needed. Pat- 
terns and instructions for finishing absolutely free with 





















2% to 40 Horse Power 
The High Grade Engine at a Low Price 


Hl. P. Complete Outfit 72 





Suitable for 18 to 25 foot boats—6 
H. P. Engine completely equipped 
shaft, wheel, stuffing box, batter- 

ies, coil, switch, muffler, wire— 
everything but tank and piping 


Built in the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in 
the world devoted ex- 






























































ing of 2-cycle Marine 
Engines and guaran- 

teed by a responsi- 
ble firm. 


Write for prices and description 
of our 244 h. p, Motor, the lowest 

















































frames. Or,if you want tobuild your boat ~ —. 3 — ph. hag = 

0 nlog 

Pioneer Guaranteed Patterns—Try them 30 Days Mohow _ ing all our Engines 
If they are not all we claim, simple, easy to follow and sent free. 






thoroughly practical, just return them and get your money 
back without question. Start now—build your boat in your 
spare hours before spring. 

Write today for free booklet, or send 25¢ for big 100-page 9x12 book 
on boatbuilding. Prices, descriptions and 300 illustrations of 40 styles 
of boats you can build, engines, fit\\ags, etc., and other practical in- 
formation. Your quarter back if you're not more than satisfied. 


Boat & Pattern Co. Wharf 101 Bay Ci 



















Gray Motor Co. 
81 Leib Street. 


DETROIT, 
MICA 
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ELCO 
EXPRESS 

12 Meter Class. 
Speed 20 Miles 
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MOTOR BOATS 








GASOLINE or TOAD LAUNCH 
ELECTRIC POWER 


Electric Launches— With our new light weight battery, they are equipped to run 
$0 to 100 miles on one charge. The Idea) Launch, which combines absolute freedom from noise 














and vibration with reliability, safety and ease of control. 


Gasoline Motor Boats — Equipped with any high grade engine, they are especially 
designed to give maximum comfort and seaworthy qualities. We make a specialty of speed boats, 
making 15 to 30 miles, which will ‘*serve you on the water as the automobile does on land.”* 
One man control. 


Call and inspect our stock of Electric Launches and Gasoline Speed Boats 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 4 cents for postage. 


The Electric Launch Co. 


New York Office: . ; 30 minutes from Liberty Street 
5 Nassau St. Main Office and Works N.Y. on C: R. R. of N.J, 


Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 














































odern 
, ‘ 
nt in| — ea 
build IERCE y MOTOR. BOAT: 
build- 
farine ‘“‘ Always Dependable’’ 
saran- Guaranteed superior to all others for 
ponsi- Safety, Comfort, Durability, and Speed 
Substantially constructed on most 
description modern lines Noiseless and power- 
, the lowest ful Improved Pierce Motor Stock 
a at sizes, 16 to 25 feet. Motors only 14 
ur Eng 


to 15 H. P.—single and twin cylinders. Write tor catalog. 


PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, 20 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 


EASTERN AGENCIES: Siegel Cooper Co., N. Y. City: Henry Siegel, Boston, Mass. ; Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


lotor Co. 














al Street. For catale ng be sure to addres s Pierre Fngine Co., Racine, Wis, 

DETROIT, If interested in “ Autos,” write us for entalog of Pierce Racine Automobiles. 
Mic 
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TWO MASTERPIECES OF 














The Awakening 
of Helena Richie 


By MARGARET DELAND 


futher of Old Chester Tales.” 


“As an achievement in letters, this 
story of passion and folly, repentance 
and renunciation, deserves to be rank- 
ed among the chiefest examples of 
American imaginative writing.” 
Philadelphia North American. 


‘It sails among the novels of the 
year like an ocean liner in the midst 
of a flotilla of cockle-shells.’’—Cleve- 
land Leade? 


‘** Mrs. Deland has done nothing finer 
She has taken hold of a striking theme 
and has welded out of it her greatest 
artistic triumph.’’—Boston Herald. 

‘‘An immortal book—far and away 
the best thing that has appeared in 


years.'’—C olumbia State 


IUustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








FICTION 











The 
Call of the Blood 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “ The Garden of Allah.” 


No one but the author of The Gard: 
of Allah could give to the world tl 
greater masterpiece of romance 
book of golden beauty—a story 
passionate love and revenge—a set 
ting marvellously real in its wonderfu 
word-painting. 


\ 


The scene is laid in Sicily, the most 
beautiful of the Mediterranean island 
Under these romantic skies is enact¢ 
a drama that thrills with the exultant 
joy of physical life. A book tl 
leaves in the memory an _ unfadir 
afterglow of delight. 


‘‘ There is an allurement about it that 
defies exact definition—an irresistib! 
fascination inherent in every detail.” 
Albany Journal. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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If You Are Going Abroad, 
Take 


merical] 
Fexp ress 





This Most Modern Form of 
Carrying Funds 
was originated by the American Express Company in 1891. 


Full Information may be had at any of the Company’s Agencies, 
or by addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


72 Monroe Street 65 Broadway 43 Franklin Street 


MONTREAL 


202 St. James Street 
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Let me suggest an ideal summer 
vacation trip for you. 


Go West and see the 
Colorado Rockies 


—the Switzerland of America 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


—the world’s wonder 


California Sierras and Beaches 


— it’s cool there in midsummer 





a 


Very low excursion rates 


= 


~~ 


Write for the following souvenir travel books: 


‘*A Colorado Summer,’’ ‘‘Titan of Chasms,"’ 


<aes 


‘Yosemite Valley,’’ 
**To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,’’ 
‘*California Summer Outings.’’ 


They will be mailed absolutely free. You need only 
mention this magazine and say: 
**Send me your vacation books.’’ 


Address W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
No. 1118-K Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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e in the world — 


Yellowstone Park 
to “hho aggregation, you. 


must the’ and/— it's worth the 

ae the Northern 

yee to include ad O10) OM 

SKA in your opting. 
for a small sum, -cqmparatively. 


50 | ROUND TRIP {sone 208 te Joy 12m 


4 Coast Rate from 
@) St. Paul and Minneapolis } JUNE ist te SEPT. 15th 
VIA 


Northern Pacific Railway 
“Wonderland 1906” sent for Six Cents 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A. 
St. Paul, Mian. 
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Swampscott, Mass. 
right by the ocean. 


Is delightfully and convenienily situated on the famous 
North Shore near Boston, where New England’s most 
opular and beautiful summer resorts are located. 

@ The New Ocean House enjoys an unrivaled reputation, 
its patrons returning to it season after season. 

@Less tnan thirty minutes by train from Boston, the 
New Ocean House is an ideal spot of recreation for the 
tired man of business and his family. 

@ Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, 
and safety of its four hundred guests. 

@ The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously 
appointed rooms arranged en suite with bath and mod- 
ern improvements. 

@ The beach, opposite Hotel, is smooth and sandy where 
safe surf bathing may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

@ No day seems long enough while there to fully appreci- 
ate the lavish hospitality, the health-giving charm, of 
the out-door life — tennis, driving, sailing, fishing, well- 
managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded 
walks and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be 
the finest in America for driving and automobiling. 

@The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled 
cuisine, electric lights, elevator, cool, broad verandas, 
beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. g Until June first write for descriptive BooKletto 


Ainslie @ Grabow, Proprietors 
270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


w @ After June first, care of New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
VN Mass. 
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IN LONDON THE 

















HOTEL CECIL 





Enjoys a reputation for its deftness and skill in meeting satisfac- 
torily the demands and necessities of American travellers; this, 
together with its choice location, complete organization, luxurious, 
comfortable surroundings, and many Anglo-Saxon methods are a 
few of the reasons why it is recognized as 


THE AMERICANS’ EUROPEAN RENDEZVOUS 
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THE HOTEL CECIL (South Front) 


Located in the central part of town, overlooking the River ‘Thames and Victoria Embank 
ment, near Charing Cross, the theatres, shopping district, principal commercial and amusement 
centres. Presentimg features in hotel life that provide the highest standard of real comfort, 
luxurious entertainment and true hotel hospitality. 


READ THE “CECIL BOOKLET” 

It tells you all about the Hotel, provides you with a clearly defined map 
of London, gives you information about places of interest, tells you what to 
do, where to stay. It should be in the pocket of every travelling American. 
It can be had for the asking, by mail or in person, from 

Town and Country Travel Bureau, Dept. S, 289 4th Ave., New York 
Dorland Agency, Dept. S, Atlantic City, N. J. 





The Cecil is a Cosmopolitan hotel in the broadest sense of the term. Accommodations 
can be had from the modest but comfortable single room to the most elaborate suite. The 
public apartments are spacious and elegantly equipped, and have no rival in Europe. It is a 
source of considerable travel economy to visitors on business or pleasure bent to locate 2 
the Cecil. Fixed charges based on a strict relation to the modern cost of living. 














RATES BEDROOMS: Single : from $1.25 Per Da 
Double “$2.25 + 
BEDROOM, BATH and SITTING ROOM “ $6.25 o 
No charge for lights and attendance. 

TABLE D’HOTE ROOM RESTAURANT 
BREAKFAST . 60c., 70¢., 85e. DEJEUNER . - $1.25 
LUNCHEON . . : : . 85c. DINER $1.80, $2.50 
DINNER : . $1.25 SOUPER $1.25 
INCLUSIVE RATES quoted if desired And A LA CARTE 

Orchestra at all meals. American Bar. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


THE LAND OF EVANGELINE 


Direct Service Between 
NEW YORH, YARMOUTH, HALIFAX and ST. JOHN 
(via Yarmouth) 


By the DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY’S 


Superb Twin-Screw, Nineteen-Hnot 


*SS. PRINCE ARTHUR” capt. E. KINNEY 


Sailing at 2 p.m. every 5 days 
ig WRITE FOR SAILING LIST “@i 


This offers tourists an Of vortunity of visiting the most beautiful of the Maritime Provinces 
and the far-famed * Land a “gy ap under the best and most delightful conditions, 
as the “PRINCE ARTE "is one of the stanchest, fastest, and mos‘, luxurious 
steamships in the Atlantic a. 


vy, YARMOUTH } NEW YORH! HALIFAX 
Round Trip, $25 Round Trip, $52 
Including Meals and Cabin Berth 
idividual Staterooms, and Rooms de Luxe, $3.00 upward. 
i w literature and t tickets, apply THOS. COOK & SON, 1185 and 245 Broadway and 649 Madison Ave 
RAYM( IND & W Hl TCOMB CO., 25 Union Square West, and all general tourist 
agencies, or to = 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RY. SS. LINE 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE and ORIENT EU 

30 TOURS 
ments first-class. DR.and MRS. HOWARD s. 
PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


A SELEC T TWO MONTHS’ Nontaes ai? { alee 

Ss ck TOUR— ONLY 

curope®.-" tours, opening to British READ ] H] M ) S ] cS 
~ —s Holl polum Ger ss 

many, orway, Sweden, Finland Russia, Austria, Italy, ’ 

Switzerland, France and Greece, at lowest rates. By the author of ‘‘ The Masquerader 


Apply at once, Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown J, Mana. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Twenty-sixth season of uninterrupted success 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight-seeing under $270 UP 
expert guidance. Limited parties. All arrange- North Cape, Round World, Japan, Etc. 











SUMMERTIME 


is 
VACATION TIME 


The vacation which is intelligently planned will bring pleasure, rest and 
recreation to the most prosaic life. 


CAN'T WE HELLY YOU PUAN IT? 


The Pére Marquette Railroad publishes a number of handsomely illus 
trated guide-books to the principal 


REST SPOTS OF MICHIGAN 


“Michigan Summer Resorts” tells of the resorts of the upper Lake Michigan 
c ountry. 

‘Michigan East Coast Resorts ’’ describes the lower shore of Lake Michigan. 
Then there is ‘‘ Fishing and Hunting in Michigan,’ and booklets describing 
the resorts at Charlevoix, Ottawa Beach and Pointe aux Barques in detail. 

These booklets will be sent to any address on request to 


H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A., 302 Union Station, Detroit, Mich. 
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Pleasure, Health, Novelty, 
Relaxation, Comfort 


Can be enjoyed on the cruises to 


Norway, Spitzbergen and Iceland 
during the months of JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, 
and European Seaside Resorts in SEPTEMBER. Arranged by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Twelve cruises on luxuriously appointed twin-screw steamers start from Hamburg—Duration from 
6 to 24 days. Cost from $50 to $175 and upwards, including stateroom accommodation and 
meals. Excellent connections from America by Company's trans-Atlantic steamers. Write for 
beautiful illustrated booklet and full particulars to 


1 . . 1229 Walnut St.. 
90 State St.. BOSTON Hamburg-American Line a PHILADELPHIA 
159 Randolph St.. CHICAGO 908 Market St.. 
901 Olive St.. ST. LOUIS 35-37 Broadway, New York SAN FRANCISCO 

















“The Ideal Summer Resort of America” 


“HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO,”’ MUSKOKA LAKES, CANADA 
LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD 


Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf 
and Tennis. 1000 feet above the sea. 

Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and home- 
like rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay Fever Unknown. 

Less than a day's journey from principal American 
cities, via Niagara Falls, Detroit, or Chicago. 


Handsomely Illustrated descriptive matter free. Apply to 
G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg., Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York 
T. H. HANLEY, 360 Washington Street, Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 
W. E. DAVIS 6. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger anc Ticket Agent 
Montreal Montreal 
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HOTEL 


Iuako Sunapee, N. =. 


One of the finest hotels in this country. 
Fishing the best. Golf, Tennis, Boating, Fine Drives, ete. 
Six Cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C., unti! May 20th ; then Granliden Hotel, Sunapee, N. H. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. COR. BROADWAY AT S4TH STREET 
Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. Excellent Food and Reasonable Prices. 
New, Modern, and Absolutely Fireproof 
Within one minute’s walk of 6th Ave. “L” and Sub 
way and accessible to all surface car lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with Bath and up. 
Under the Management of SEND 
Haxny P. Stimson 
Geo. L. SANBORN 











FOR 
BOOKLET 





Hntrel 


Martinique 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 
are now duplicated in the very center of the 
shopping and theatre district. 

The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 

The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 


cellence of cuisine and service. 


Wm. Taylor & Son 


(INCORPORATED) 
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Between ay FARE $2.50 


The C. & B. Line steamers are new, fast and luxurious Lowest rates and through tickets sold to Toledo, De- 
in their appointments, unsurpassed for comfort and con- troit, Mackinac, Adirondack Mountains, Hudson River, 
venience. The service is the finest offered on the interior Muskoka Lakes, St 


Lawrence or Saguenay Rivers, and 
waters of the United States 


all points in the United States or Canada 

All rail tiekets reading over the L. 8S. & M.S. Ry. or N.Y. €, & St. L. KR. BR. will be accepted on this Company's steamers without extra eharge 
DAILY TIME TABLE 

Leave Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 9.00 P.M. Leave Cleveland ((evtral Standard Time) 8,00 P. M. 

Arrive Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 6.30 A.M. Arrive Buffalo (Eastern Standard lime) 7.30 A. M. 

CigveLanp Wuarves—12® River Ave., N. W. Burrato Wuarves—Cor. Ohio and Illinois Sts. 


Illustrated booklet sent free on receipt of four cents in stamps for postage. Address Department “ B.” 


THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY, W. FPF. HERMAN, G. P. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Now is the time to plan a trip to this beautiful and rapidly devel- 


oping country. The Chicago & North-Western Railway will give 
you full particulars concerning 


SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS 


conducted by the Pacific Coast Steamship Company from Tacoma, Seattle, Van- 


couver and Victoria June 14th and 28th, July 12th and 26th and August 9th on 
the S. S. ‘‘Spokane.’’ 


$100.00 round trip from Puget Sound ports includes all expenses. 
An ideal summer vacation trip to the land of the midnight sun. 
Special Low Rates from Chicago, $62.50 round trip to Seattle and 


other North Pacific Coast points June 20th to July 
12th inclusive; return limit September 15th, account 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
convention at Seattle July 10th to 15th, via the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


The S. S. “Queen” leaves Seattle July 16th, for one of these tours, arranged especially for Ohristian 
Endeavor visitors. Send for complete information and itineraries, free on request. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry., Chicago. 
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EUROPE 


SIXTY Tours] = 


fours de Luxe and shorter Vacation Tours, 
inclusive fares 


$150 to $1195 


Covering All Routes, from the Mediterranean 
to the North Cape. Membership Limited. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A new and fascinating field for Pleasure 
Travel. A select gan - July 6th for 
a comprehensive § t he Continent, 


FROM PAN AMA TO. 'P A TAGONIA 


ROUND THE WORLD 


86th Annual Series of Select Parties for Grand 
Tour of the World leave from September 
to January. Wonderful six months’ tour. 


Send for Programmes. 


COOK’S TOURS 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 135 Offices Abroad. 


Established 1841. 


Tickets for Individual Travel Everywhere. 
Travellers’ Checks, Letters of Credit, etc. 
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Fine Hotels 


Golf'and Bathing 
AX 


Three hours noo New York 


NewJensey Central 


Passengers may stop over at Latiewood. Ask for our booklet 


w.c. 
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Hotel Wolcott 


5th Ave. and 3ist St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Absolutely Situated in the most convenient 
location and in the most desirable 

Fire-Proof neighborhood. 
A Hotel of the Highest Standard 


Rooms at moderate prices reserved by wire or letter. 














Wealth Against 


Commonwealth 


BY 
HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 
me 


This is the most complete review in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which forms the basis of 
every trust or monopoly. Mr. Lloyd 
has traced the growth of this in- 
stitution from its origin to its 
present vast proportions, 
where it controls the 
markets and commerce 
of the world. 


» 
356 pages, Cloth, $2.50 
Popular edition, 1.00 


_ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





J. H. BRESLIN 
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Raymond & Whitcomb 


Carefully planned tours leave New York in May to 


MOROCCO, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 


Also Southern and Central Europe 


FRANCE, HOLLAND, AND BRITISH ISLES 


Grand Annual tour leaving June 15th. 


. SWITZERLAND 
Extended Summer t 


vur of 92 days, leaving June 29th. 


The A C of Travel NORWAY AND NORTHERN EUROPE 


Tour of 101 days to the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
The Abel & Bach Co. are leaders in the manufacture of aT { 
unique and useful articles of traveling equipment. Every Gran our 0 


ic i } 8' se in the 

pain = eg mr A B C factories has a distinct place ir RUSSIA, HUNGARY, AND DALMATIA 
The above cut shows our number 1012, a patented tray fixture Other tours to California, Florida, Mexico, Alaska 
trunk. Itisso made that the tray raises with the top. Is canvas . ~ ° . 
covered, has the finest brass plated steel trimmings, fully covered Yellowstone, Porto Rico, etc. 
tray and an extra dress tray. All securely riveted and lined 

throughout with cloth. The 36-inch size retails for $18 
Write for our book, “‘Tips to Travelers,’’ showing many 


WRITE US and we will quote rates and give full 
new and novel articles manufactured by us. Sent free. 


particulars of any of our tours throughout the United 
States, Europe, and all parts of the world. 


: Abel & Bach Company RAI 
UY Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Largest makers of traveling equipment | NEW YORK ; 25 Union Sq. 
in the world, nut St 


LROAD AND STEAMSHIP TICKETS EVERYWHERE 


; PHILADELPHIA, 1005 Chest- 
+ BOSTON, 306 Washington St.; CHICAGO, 133 E. 

Jackson Boulevard; PITTSBURG, §22 Smithfield Street 
‘This mark guarantees Chicago Selesrooms: 46-48 Adame St. 


quality and service. 














HERE'S THE WARDROBE 


Likly Trunk 


. * 
All the Comforts of Home While Traveling 
A glance shows its practicability 
modious chiffonier section in existence, and the simplest 
clothes hanging device, for not a wrinkle or crease in clothes 
hung thereon is possible. Above all, this Wardrobe Trunk is Likly 
all the way through in construction, which means Likly strength and 


It has the most com- 


lightness lasts a lifetime. We want you to write for our Wardrobe 
Trunk booklet and name of nearest Likly dealer. The likliest looking 
baggage you see anywhere invariably bears the Likly trade mark. 


Henry Likly & Co., 336 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A, 





MAPLEW 


ND COTTAGES —Finely appointed, excellently managed—*THE SOCIAL AND SCENIC CENTRE OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS." Beautiful walks, matchless eighteen-hole golf course,every facility for riding ,driving, tennis,etc. Ample 
garage, facilities for repairs, gasoline and electricity. Fine Casino, superior orchestra for concerts and dancin Famed as a 
health resort. NO FRAY "EVER. Fifteen private cottages for rent in connection with hotel MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 
open early in July. MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE open June sth. For illustrated booklet and information, address 


LEON H. CILLEY, Manager, 8 Beacon St., EOS TON, MASS., to May 10th; later, 
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uticura 
alr + 


For Baby's First Bath and 
Subsequent Baths. 


Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, anti- 
septic properties derived 
from Cuticura, united with 
the purest of saponaceous 
ingredients and most re- 
freshing of flower odours, 
Cuticura Soap is all that the 
fondest of fond mothers de- 
siresforcleansing,preserving 
and purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infantsand 
children. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure and may be used 
from the hour of birth. 


Depew. London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.: Paris, 6 
e ia Paix: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp.. Boston, 
. 8. A.. Sole Props. G#~Post-free, Cuticura Book. 
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Do not be satisfied 
with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which 
may disguise impurities but 
which does not exclude them 


Peter Moller's” 


' 


Cod Liver Oil . 


may be obtained of any good druggist. 

It is made and bottled in Norway, thus 

reaching you without possibility of 
adulteration. It is so pure 
that it is entirely 


Free From all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely — 
no nauseous “repeat- 4 

ing."’ Never sold in 

bulk. Take only the 

flat, oval bottles bear- 

= ing name of 

Schieffelin & Co, 

; New York 
Sole Agents 


| 
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At graduation, 
or gift-time of any sort, 
she will appreciate a copy of 


HER MEMORY BOOK 


Designed by Helen Hayes 


DAINTILY illustrated volume 

in which a record of various im- 
portant and interesting events of 
girlhood days may be kept. Pro- 
vision is made for all social diver- 
sions—dances, luncheons, teas— 
festivities of all sorts, college events, 
and the sports of the four seasons. 
In the volume may be inserted cards, 
invitations, samples of favorite 
frocks, photographs, and the hun- 
dred and one things the average girl 
likes to treasure. A delightful im- 
provement over the ‘* home-made” 
memory book. 


Square Quarto, Decorated Cover, Specially 
Boxed, Price $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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~ BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters” 
and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. i. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President 
of American Medical Association, 1895, etc.,in an article in Medical Mirror, February, 1901, says: 
‘While being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior 
to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an 
exceedingly strong one.”’ 

Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: *‘\n the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other 
diseases affecting the Urinary Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.”’ 


The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M.D., of the University of Virginia, had ‘no hesitancy what- 
ever in saying that for Stone in the Bladder’ * * I know of no remedy at all comparable to it.’’ 


LITHIA WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Testimonials 
BUFFALO which defy all imputation or question seni to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS. Virginia. 


SS Sass 
Don’t Neglect the Teeth 


If they can’t do their work the stom- 
ach (and so the general health) must 
suffer. It is easy to keep them sound 


and healthy by using 
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Liquid Seeet P a lvert's 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ** New-Skin’’ heals Cuts, Abra- i) 


sions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split —~ or 
Fingers, Burns, Blisters, ete. Instantly relieves 
Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 





heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is 
applied the injury is forgotten, as ** NEW-SKIN ”’ 
makes a temporary new skin until the broken skin 
is healed under it. “ Paint it with ‘ New-Skin ’ 
and forget it,”’ is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for 
“NEW-SKIN.’’ No one guarantees substitutes or 
imitations trading on our reputation, and the guar- 
antee of an imitator would be worthless anyway. 

ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING New-Sxin* 
Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50¢. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package 


feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICYCLISTS, 
It cleans so quickly and thoroughly 
without injuring the enamel ; no grit 
to scratch; no need for hard brush- 


GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to bruise, 
scratch or scrape our skin. * NEW-SKIN”’ will 
ing and it has a recognized sanitary 
value. 


In tins, 15c., 30c., & 45c. Glass jar with 
sprinkler stopper, 38c. (If not at your deal 
ers, we will forward on receipt of price and 
10c. postage.) Send 2c. stamp for free sam- 
ple. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Park & Tilford,U.S.A.Agts.,917 Broadway,N.Y. 




















Douglas Mfg. Co., v-pcas nreskiyn NY, 





Makers: F. C.Carvert & Co., Manchester, Eng. 
anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. ) Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester St., West, Montreal, 


~~ 
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MANNERS AND 
- SOCIAL, USAGES 


: Revised and Corrected to 1907 


~~ 





TAHTS is a revised new edition of the book 
that for years has held unquestioned su- 
premacy as the one authoritative standard ‘in 
regard to social customs, good manners, and taste. 
It properly answers «the ~myriad of perplexing 
questions as to what to “do and what not to do in 
social affairs, and how to act with social propriety. 
It tells not only what is proper in New York, 
but what is correct in the smaller cities of the 
West and South. It is’ not only written by au- 
thority, but the customs of various states are re- 


vised by ladies who know—ladies socially promi- 





nent’ in’ a score of different cities in different 
states. And it tells what is correct for men as 


well as women—and what is correct now—to-day, 
as” : 47 } * 


? New* Edition.  fHustratads  Post-Ovo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 ? 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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A FurnaceWith « | 
No Bad Points 


@Q KING WINTER has packed his 
trunk and started for the Arctics to 
spend the Summer. He’ll be back. 
Arrange during his absence to meet 
him on his return with an Underfeed ; 
and ALL the pleasure, comfort and 
PROFIT will be YOURS. Furnaces are 
not usually looked upon as a source of , 
increase-of Household Revenue, but we.can call SSS 
to the witness stand of Practical Experience thousands who KNOW that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


Ext Marvin, of Frankfort, Ind., who wrote in 1903: ‘‘I think a man could better 
afford to pay for a Peck-Williamson Underfeed thantake any ether make as a gift”’ 
—was recently asked by H. M. Plaisted, of St. Louis, for his experience in heating a ten- 
room residence with the Underfeed. Mr. Marvin replied : 











“ You ask me to state the bad points in this 
furnace. I can’t do it, for the reason that I 
know of none. As to the cost of repairs that 
you inguired about, will say that this, I 
believe, is the fifth season my furnace has 
been used, and it has not been necessary to 
even renew the grate, which is usually the 
first part to give out inafurnace. The grate 


that was in my furnace when it was installed, 
is in it yet, and in apparently good condition. 
I can wish you no greater luxury than heat- 
ing your home with the Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed. You could make no mistake in 
doing so, while it is very easy to install 
another make of furnace that would cause 
you constant regret.” 








All Smoke and Gases, wasted in other furnaces, are consumed and turned into heat in the U NDERFEED, 
for all the fire is ontop. Lowest oo slack coal will give as much heat as qness grade anthracite. You 
save the difference in cost. Our Illustrated Underfeed Booklet is filled with fac-simile letters from many 
satistied owners. Illustration shows furnace, without casing, cut out to show how coal is forced up under 
fire—which burns on top. Heating plans and services of our Engineering Department are Yours — FREE. 
Write to-day, giving name of local er with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 339 W. Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Mr. Dealer: Write for our 1907 Money-Making Proposition. 














— 
. 5 ® e Can be used as a blind or an awning at will. 
| son S utsi é Venetians Slats open and close. Admit air, exclude sun. Bronze Supporting Tapes, non-corroding 
and most durable. Orders should be placed NOW for summer delivery. 
Wilson's Blinds have been furnished to the houses of John P. Morgan, A. G. Vanderbilt, H. M. Flagler, Chas. Lanier, Clarence Mackay, 
Wm. C. Whitney, Mrs. 8. Gambrill, J. S. Kennedy, C. Ledyard Blair, Jas. C. Colgate, O. Harriman, Jr., and many others. 


Can be pulled up out of sight if desired. 


<< 


Inside View. 





Wilson's Rolling lVertitions. Wilson’s Piazza Blinds Rolling Stee! Doors 
ROLLING PARTITIONS for CHURCHES and SCHOOLS ; BURGLAR and FIRE PROOF ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS for BUILDINGS, WAREHOUSES ana 
FREIGHT SHEDS ; VENETIAN BLINOS of EVERY DESCRIPTION ; HYGIENIC WARDRORES ; WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, Ete., Ete. 


Fstablished 1876. JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., & West 29th Street, New York Catalogue Free 
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You Take a Big Risk 








WHEN YOUR DEALER SAYS TO YOU: 


“We have our own brand, which costs less 
because we don’t have any advertising 
expense;”’ or, “ This is just as good and 
costs less;” or, “‘ We know this brand and 
recommend it. The kind you ask for costs 
more, and you couldn't tell the difference.” 








If you take his advice instead of 
insisting on the advertised brand 








You asked him for what you wanted— 
probably because advertising of one kind or 
another had convinced you. 

The manufacturer who did that adver- 
tising did it at considerable expense to 
prove to you that his gocds were worth 
trying. 

If he didn’t use every care to make them 
just as perfect as he knew how, he couldn't 
hope that they would convince you of the 
merit when you tried them. Yet he spent 
his money to reach you with his arguments, 
trusting to his goods to prove them. 

Isn't it pretty certain, then, that they are 
good of their kind ? 





When he has created a general demand 
for his goods, in come the imitators, trading 
on his demand—the “ just as good” and all 
the rest, with no carefully built up reputa- 
tion to preserve, no expensively bought 
business to endanger, and probably little 
or no expense in making the product 
they hope to substitute for the advertised 
article. 

YOUR SAFETY lies in the advertised 
brand-—back of it is the makers’ guaranty 
and the magazine's guaranty. The Dealer 
who offers you something “ just as good” 
isn't good enough for you. Tell him his 
guaranty is not good enough and 








ASK AGAIN FOR WHAT YOU WANT 
AND INSIST ON GETTING IT!?! 























When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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HE world-wide popularity of the Rider and Ericsson 
Pumping Engines, for domestic water supply, and 
their adoption into every clime, have resulted in the 
appearance on the market of imitation pumps, so named as 
to deceive the innocent purchaser. Complaints received 
from many who have been so imposed upon impel us to 
publish this advertisement and to advise intending buyers 
that they look carefully at the two cuts here shown: 





The “* Ericsson” 


They are facsimiles of the genuine. Be sure also that 
the name-plate of the Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. appears 
upon the pump you purchase. When so situated that you 
cannot personally inspect the pump before ordering, write 
to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a 
reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you only 
the genuine pump. Write for Catalogue H. 


R s a E ‘ 35 Warren Street, : - . New York 
239 Franklin Street, J . ., Boston 

1 @ r a r 1 Cc Ss S O nN ; Dearborn Street, . . . Chicago 
40° North 7th Street, ° - Philadelphia 

| ) s 234 Craig Street West, . Montreal, P. Q. 

Nn g 1 nN @ c O o 22 Pitt Street, . . Sydney, N.S. W. 

Amargura 96, . P - Havana, Cuba. 
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WM. NORTHROP DUDLEY, ARCHITECT 
BOSTON. 


TESTIMONIALS 


speak for themselves 


Rushville, Ind 
DEXTER BROTHERS, 
Gentlemen: Other agents tried to influence 
me, but six years with 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 
on my house is good enough for me, so here 
is my order again 
Yours truly, 
0. P. Ditton, M.D. 


Messrs. DEXTER BROTHERS, 

Gentlemen: I have used your Shingle Stains 
for several years with very satisfactory results, 
especially at the seashore, where they stand the 
wear and tear of the elements successfully. 

Very truly yours, 
E. A. P. Newcoms, Architect. 


These stains have 


NO OFFENSIVE ODOR 


Write for samples and particulars to 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103-105-107 BROAD ST., BOSTON 


The following firms act as our Agents: 
H. M. Hooker Co., s7 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, 
W. S. HUESTON, 22 E. 22nd Street, New York. 
1oMN D. S. PoTTs, 218 Race Street, Philadelphia 
F. H. MCDONALD, The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma, Wash., 


and Portland, Ore. 











! 


Hot Water Runs Before 
Your Match Goes Out 


Gas burns only while hot waterruns. Shutting off water 
shuts off gas—no waste of gas—nolimit to water supply 


The Humphrey Instantaneous 
Bath Water Heater 


will last alifetime. Can’t get out of order. Can be in- 
stalled wherever there is water andgas supply. To prove 
that it is the cheapest and most satisfactory source of hot 
water, we will send it to any houseowner, freight prepaid, 


7 

On 30 Days’ Free Home Test. 
If it doesn’t ‘make good,” isn’t exactly as represented in 
our Guarantee, return it and get your money back without 
delay or argument. For general use we recommend Humph 
rey Bath Heater No. 6, price $29 
But write today for our book 
and make your own selection 
Remember, any Humphrey 
Heater you select must satisfy 
you after 30 Days’ Home 

est at our risk. 


HUMPHREY Co. 


22 Crescent Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 











The Writings of 
John Lothrop Motley 


For the first time the works of this distin- 
| guished historian are presented in adequate 





| form. The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
representative of the most artistic and ad- 
vanced methods of modern book-making. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 vols. 
The United Netherlands - -6 “ 
John of Barneveldt- - - -3 “ 
Letters and Correspondence = 


| With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 
| togravure frontispieces from paintings by 
| HOWARD PYLE, DE THULSTRUP, FREDERICKS, 
and others; and many maps, charts, and 
reproductions of rare prints. 
PRICES 


Cloth - - - - $34.00 | Half-Leather, $68.00 
Three-quarter Levant - - - - - - $85.00 


Sample pages and full particulars bow 

to buy these sets, either for cash or on 

small monthly payments, sent on request. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
ETRE cee Mee 5 RII 
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FTER the rigor of winter there 
comes the need for a beverage 
slightly stimulating and alto- 
gether harmless. That means 


l is rich in all the essentials 
that go to make a health-giv- 
ing, satisfying, nerve-making 
beverage—an ideal drink for 
everybody all the time. 

Any Dealer Anywhere 


C.H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. 





The dainties of confections, 
yet among the most sustain- 
ing of foods. Satishes but 
never surfeits. 

“GALA PETER” 


The 
\ World’s Favorite Chocolate 





BLUE|ABEL 


MEAT DELICACIES 


The ideal form of 
summer meat food for the 
home, the lake or sea shore, 
touring, camping, yachting. 
The most of quality with the least 

of exertion. 
Chicken, turkey, ham, beef tongue, 
potted ham. 


Ready to serve cold or 


after heating. 


Blue Label meat 
delicacies are prepared in 
sanitary, clean kitchens by 
skilled and experienced chefs. 


We are akvays glad to show visitors 
our kitchens and methods. 


Send Today for Booklet, 
“Original Recipes” 


Free on request. 


INSIST upon having 
Blue Label Products 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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McCray 
Refrigerators 


Opal Glass— Porcelain Tile and White 
Wood Lined Are built to Order 


For Fine Residences 
Clubs—Hotels—Hospitals—Public 
Institutions — Grocers— 
Markets — Florists, Etc. 

They are without question the most perfect 
refrigerators built, and are used and en- 
Built to Order for Mr. George Peavey, Minneapolis, Minn. dorsed by thousands of architects, physi- 

: cians, sanitary experts, prominent people, 
clubs, hotels, etc. 


The McCray Patent System of Refrigeration 


is admitted to be the best system of refrigeration ever invented, and insures a perfect circulation of absolutely 
pure, cold, dry air—so perfect that salt and matches can be kept in a McCray Refrigerator without becoming 
damp. Thereis never the faintest suspicion of a foul odor about the McCray Refrigerator. They can be iced 
from outdoors, are always clean, sweet, dry and sanitary, and keep food in perfect condition. 

Send Us Your Address Today and let us send you the valuable book—**How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


Catalogues and Estimates Are Sent Free Sst#lorue No, 1, for Residences ; 
Clubs, Public Institutions, etc.; No. 57 for Meat Markets; No. 64 for Grocers; No. 71 for Florists. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 569 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indiana. 


Brancbes in all principal cities. 



































Build Beautiful Houses ial fig Phiadetp bi 


It is really cheaper to be beautiful than 
ugly. Your reputation for taste depends 
mostly upon the outsideof your house. Most 
people never see the inside. The soft, rich, 
velvety tones of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


make beautiful houses more beautiful, ugly 
houses attractive, and redeem commonplace k 
houses. They are also cheap, easy to apply, and quatnatecd fast colors; and they are 
made of Creosote, “ the best wood- -preservative known.” 


Build Warm Houses 


It costs less than trying to heat cold ones. 
For a few dollars you can make your house 
wind and frost proof, by lining it with 


Cabot’s Sheathing “ Quilt” 


a “comforter that warms the whole family.’ 
It is six times as warm as the best building 
paper, and is warmer, more permanent, and 
one-half cheaper than back-piastering. 








Samples of both materials, with circulars and name oj nearest agent, sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at ail Central Points. 
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In the glorious Springtime, when all nature 
is at her best, you will thoroughly enjoy 


Hier ha 


PURE 
Spring Water 


Refreshing, sparkling, crystal clear as the dew 
on a dainty flower, it is truly 


The Aristocrat of the Table 


Served at leading restaurants, cafes, clubs, 
hotels, and on diners and steamships. Order 
a case from your dealer today. 

The booklet, “It's What's Inside,” is 
sent free on request. It gives many 
delightful recipes for soft drinks. 


Hiawatha Spring Company 


Distributors, Minneapolis 
New York Chicago St. Paul Duluth, 


db BORG XBL Ore 





This Seal New Engl 
identifies CA T=» 
500 different * “BOSTON: 
kinds of the 
choicest confec- 
tionery designated 
by the name Necco Sweets. To understand their 
high standard of excellence, ask. your dealer for 


—delicious confections having a variety of exquisite flavors daintily concealed by a coat of 
rich chocolate. Necco Sweets are above the requirements of the Pure Food Laws. All 
dealers who sell high-grade goods have them. If yours does not, send us 25 cents for an 
attractive package of Lenox Chocolates; or, etter” still, send $1.00 for a special package 
in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Only Refrigerator 


0 Days Free Trial- 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove 
its superiority to your satisfaction, right 
in your own home—free of any expense 

or obligation on your part. Just writeus. We 
will send you the Monroe Catalogue. Pick out 
the style you wanttotry. We will send you the 
Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in 
your home for @ days. If itis not all we claim 
if it isn’t satisfactory to you, just notify us and 
return it at our expense. The test won't cost 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because 
we want you to convince yourself of the superior 
ity of the Monroe Refrigerator through actua/ 
use—not because of any statements that we make 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to 
make an offer like this. We do it because we 
know the Monroe will stand the test. fit couldn't 

r) stand the test we couldn't afford to send it on 
a 6-Day Free Trial, because every one would 
come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or 
anything like it from any dealer or agent. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 
responsible. 

Send us your name and address now. 


that is FREE of e** 4 
Breeding Places for O r e€ 
Disease Germs. 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain Ware, 


moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. 


No darkness, no dampness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 


The on/y refrigerator so made. A// others have food compartments with the inaccessible ~orners and 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 


Station D Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 














“THE STAR” 
Asbestos Pad 


for Dining 
> ‘“e fs 
Ww 


Tables 


Eee only protection to the most highly polished 

surface against injury from moisture and hot 
dishes. Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to 
convenient size to lay away in drawer when not in 
use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, covered 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft 
and noiseless. Made to order for any size table 
Leaves for extension if required. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
material for tables when cloth is not used—round, 
square, or oval, 5 to 18 inches in size. 

Write for descriptive booklet 


L. W. KERNEY & CO,, 246 W. 62d St., Chicago, Ill. 








| Volumes 











A Short Gistory of 
Che English People 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN 





The history is too well known t 
need comment or introduction 
It is universally recognized as 
one of the standard works of 
English literature—a history o! 
the English people both reliab| 


A 
Standard 
Work 


Reliable 
and 


| Comprehensive and comprehensive. 


The present edition is in four 
volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- 
fill the oft-expressed wish of the 
distinguished historian that Eng- 
lish history might be so inter- 
preted by pictures that readers 
would see how men and things 
appeared to the spectators of 
that day, and how contempo 
rary observers represented them 


In Four 


With 
Many 
Ilhustrations 


Colored 
Maps, 
Illuminated 
Missals 


Four Imperial Octavo Volumes 
Cloth- - <- « «$20.00 
Three-quarter Leather 30.00 

Manuscripts, Three-quarter Crush- 

Etc. ed Levant - - - 40.00 


Sample pages and full perttentom how to buy 
these sets, either for cash or on small monthly 
payments, can be obtained on application. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Nr IRE TTS TIME 
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PRESERVES | 


THE ONLY FRUIT IN THE WORLD 
GUARANTEED BY $1000 TO CON- 
TAIN NO SUBSTITUTE FOR PURE 
FRUIT OR SUGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


BISHOP & COMPANY. 


LOS ANGELES. 


IS JAY ST. NEW YORK 


The 





Elements of Navigation 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


Itisa very clear and concise statement of essen- 


tial 


sea, and furnishes information indispensable to | 


every one connected with the navigation of a 


vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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coced 


All who have “ discovered ”’ 
Blooker’s Cocoa marvel at the 
amount of nutriment we condense 
in one pound. Have you “dis- 
covered” Blooker’s? Progressive 
grocers sell it. If unobtainable, 
write for trial tin; roc. wil: bring 
(postpaid )enough for 2ocups. Dept.B. 


46 Hudson Street, New York 






facts concerning the handling of a ship at 











The “WHITE HOUSE” Brand of 
Coffee makes this country famous 


This brand has established a Standard Excellence in 
coffee Quality—that of complete Reliability and De- 
pendability. It is the Most Representative Brand in 
the coffee world, and holds almost as prominent a posi- 
tion in the hearts of its users as does the prototype of 
its name —the White House at Washington —in the 
dignity of its imposing architecture and the sentiment 
surrounding its associations. 


WHITE 


HOUSE 
COFFEE 


will always be preserved in its full integrity of Reliability— 
for never will any statement be made, nor illustration or in- 
gredient be used, that will be inconsistent with the honored 
name it bears. Weare proud to link its name with that ofa 
National Institution; and we honestly believe that our 
«* White House" Coffee helps this country to be famous in 
the world's work. : 

There is no other Food Product (for COFFEE 18 a Food 
Product—see Encyclopaedia Britannica) that comes se closely 
to the well-being and satisfactory living of so many people as 
a perfect cup of Coffee MADE FROM our“ WHITE HOUSE” 
brand. ; 

It is sold im every state and territory in the Union—in 
Yukon, The Bermudas, Canada, and wherever fine coffees 

are wanted—in 1, 2 and 3-pound tins. It's never sold in 
bulk 


A copy of our 52-page illustrated book on the White 
House at Washington and its Home Life (The 
ONLY book on the subject in print) sent Free 
on request. 


DWINELL-W RIGHT CO. 


PRINCIPAL COFFEE ROASTERS 
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Made of it, . : : The 
Milk-White , Refrigerator 
Glass. mm “De Luxe’ 
Santtary— Unusual 
Economical— in Principle, 
Beautiful. Unequaled 


Get the Book. 3 | ) in Service. 
nos Get the Book. 














Think of all the refrigerators you ever saw, then imagine a refrigerator 
made entirely of milk-white g/ass inside and out. Not ordinary glass, but thick, 
white Opal glass bound with heavy, non-rusting, nickeled bands that shine like 


silver. That is the 


OPAL REFRIGERATOR 


Between the walls of cold glass are the circulating air chambers that keep in cold and keep 
out heat—making a veritable cold storage system forthe home. There is not a crack or 
crevice to retain moisture or collect anything. Unlike porcelain lining, Eureka opal 
glass is absolutely non-absorbent—the retention of odors being impossible. It 
can be polished like a mirror. Eureka Opal Glass Refrigerators are made in 
various sizes and sold by leading merchants. Every one interested in 

‘something better’’ should send for a descriptive book. 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Box D, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WITH EQuiP- WHEN INSTALLING STEAM HEAT 
YOUR PED do not overlook the item of valves, for no 


matter what kind of boiler may be used, inferior 
With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working valves will detract from the efficiency of your plant 
am FOOT POWER os Specify and insist on having 
Machinery you can successfully compete wigh Factories | — 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod- JEN KINS BROS. VALV ES 
uct. The only complete line of such machines | 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send they are absolutely guaranteed. 
for catalogue. Address Write for our new booklet,“ Valve Troubles, and 
How to Avoid Them.” 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., ano p : - 

595 Ruby St., Rockford, Is. JENKINS BROS, 75 John Street, New York 


COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES 


Mr. E. 8S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of « 

volume entitled “ Colonial Houses,” and presents herewith an illustra 

4 tion in miniature of one of the designs. This book contains floor plans, 

descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. It is unlike 

} any other publication in its clearness and its value to those who intend 
to build a beautiful home. Price $2.00, by express prepaid. 

A larger volume, containing al! of the designs in the $2.00 edition 
with a selection of the most attractive illustrations from previou 
issues of “Colonial Houses,” has also been prepared. Price $5.00, 
by express prepaid. Address 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, 15-17 State Street, New York 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Quaker Wheat Berries 


N entirely new breakfast food; different in looks 
and flavor. Whole grains of wheat, puffed and 
toasted; crisp, delicious; eat it with cream and 

sugar, or straight from the package. All the good of the 
wheat, ready-to-eat; Quaker Oats Quality. Large 
package 10 cents. 

Ask your grocer for it today. 

Other Quaker Oats Quality Products: 


Quaker Rice: Strengthening, delicious, ready-to-eat. Large package 
EAT a 10 cents. 


= Cs Quaker Cornmeal: The unusual quality will be an agreeable surprise to 
3 you. 3-pound package 10 cents. 

ES £ Quaker Oats: The best oatmeal made; the standard of oatmeal quality, 

. 4 Large package 10 cents. 


York . . 
-” NOTE: The to-cent price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west. 


ES ! 
“7 | + The Quaker Oats @mpany 


or plans, q 
—) ee Chicago, U.S. A, 


. edition 
previou 
. $5.00, 
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Home Health 
d 
Happiness 


Domestic happiness and comfort 
are dependent upon the maintenance 
of a healthful, wholesome environ- 
ment in the home. The primal con- 
sideration in the building of a home is 
that it must be equipped with modern 
sanitary appliances, for on this point 
hinge the health and well-being of the 
entire household. 


The installation of STANDARD Porcelain 
Enameled Ware in the bathroom, the bedroom, the 
kitchen and the laundry is a permanent guarantee of 
pure, healthful surroundings; it insures a maximum 
degree of cleanliness with a minimum degree of effort. 
The many undesirable features of obsolete, old-style, unsanitary 
fixtures are too generally recognized to require comment, although 
through a false idea of economy, they are occasionally specified for 
dwellings of indifferent construction. 
The genuine superiority of STANDARD Porcelain Enameled 
Ware over other sanitary equipment becomes readily apparent when 
the actual merits of each are given any consideration. 
Particularly from the standpoint of building 
value STANDARD Ware owing to 
its life-long durability, appeals to the 
purchaser or builder of a home. Its 
beauty, durability and sanitary per- 
fection will not depreciate with 
time nor will constant daily usage 
impair its china-like purity. 
The one-piece construction of 
STANDARD ‘Porcelain Enam- 
eled Ware leaves no sharp corners 
or crevices, in which dust and dirt 
might find a lodging place. Its 


A MODERN outline, it ure white 
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glistening surface render it a fitting accom- 
paniment to the greatest luxury or more 
modest refinement in the equipment of the 
well-appointed home. The cost of installing 
STANDARD Porcelain Enameled Ware 
is no greater than that of inferior fixtures 
and the service is many times as satisfactory 
in every way. 

To protect the purchaser against the 
substitution of inferior goods each genuine 
STANDARD fixture bears a “Green and 
Gold ’’ Guarantee Label. The presence of 
this label is an assurance of the highest pos- 
sible quality at a cost no greater than the 
common or doubtful kind. For perfect sani- 
tation, for the greatest degree of modern 
convenience and luxurious comfort in the 
home, your specification should demand the 
STANDARD “Green and Gold’’ Guar- 


antee Label on all sanitary fixtures. 


: Every one interested in the proper sani- 
tary equipment of the home, should possess 
our booklet “MODERN BATHROOMS.” 
It describes and illustrates many combinations 
of moderate, as well as more expensive equip- 
ments for the bathroom, bedroom, kitchen 
and laundry. It gives the approximate cost 
of each individual fixture and contains many 
valuable suggestions for the general decoration 
of the rooms. 


“MODERN BATHROOMS” is 
the most complete and_ instructive 
booklet ever issued on the subject of 
domestic sanitary equipment. Write, 
enclosing six cents to cover postage, 
giving the name of your architect or 
plumber, if selected, and a copy will be 
sent you by return mail. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Dept. AA. Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York A 


STANDARD 
KITCHEN DESIGN C 


STANDARD LAUNDRY DESIGN |! 


“Standard” Buliding, 35-37 West 31st Street. . ny a ot 
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RUTH ELIZABETH DENTON, New York, N. Y. 

DO YOU know any mother, who is having a hard time feeding her baby? 

If you do, will you ask her to write us, or perhaps, better still, will you yourself 
write us for her, so that we can send her a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a Book of 
directions for preparing Mellin’s Food and feeding it to her baby? 

It is really a pity that so many mothers struggle along, trying all kinds of methods of 
feeding, when Mellin’s Food will help them out of the trouble so quickly. 

If your friend will only try Mellin’s Food, you may be sure that she will continue to 
use it, because it will agree with her baby and on it he will grow strong and well. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A New Table Sauce 
HEIN2Z* 


Mandalay Sauce 


Here is another surprise, from the 
house of Heinz! A brand new sauce . 
with a brand new taste—different in 
flavor and better than anything you 
ever tasted. 








Prepared from foreign and domestic 
fruits, vegetables and spices. Some 
from far-off China and India. 

It adds zest to hot or cold meats, 
fish and game, soups and gravies. 
Welsh Rarebits, Macaroni with 
Cheese, Cheese Toast, and all chafing- 
dish cooking is made doubly tempt- 
ing by its use. 





Get a bottle from your grocer. 

We make many other good things 
for the table—Tomato Soup, Apple 
Butter, Baked Beans, Mustard Dres- 
sing, Olive Oil, Pure Wholesome Vin- 
egars, etc. An interesting Booklet 
about them mailed free. 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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The Melodant #.::":: 


At last the desire for a piano-player that will make possible an 
absolutely correct performance is fully realized in the MELODANT- 
ANGELUS. The possession of th MELODANT-ANGELUS insures 
within your home the ever-present services of a skilled pianist, always in the mood 
to render whatever music you wish without the requirement of technical skill. 


Every composition contains a dominant theme or melody, usually appearing in the treble, som: 
times involved in the accompaniment or entirely covered by ornamentation. The MELODANT accents 
the vein of melody while subduing the accompaniment or ornamentation, thus giving clear and distinct 
prominence to the individual melody notes, even when they appear in the midst of a full chord. 

The ANGELUS tn cabinet form, the KNABE-ANGELUS and EMERSON- 
ANGELUS Pianos are all equipped with the MELODANT. 
If you desire an unlimited repertoire of good music in your home you should buy the ANGELUS, 


equipped with the MELODANT. Write for name of nearest representative where you can hear and 
play the MELODANT-ANGELUS without incurring the least obligation to purchase. 


For sale in all the principal cities. Descriptive Literature on Request. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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BANKERS TRUST 
_ COMPANY 











7 WALL STREET, NEw YoOrK 





CAPITAL 

SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESOURCES 


$1,000,000 
500,000 
828,069 
30,198,478 


| aanent arta, AND CONSERVATISM—The rapid 
growth of this Company is a clear indication of 
the public confidence in its management by the con- 
servative and powerful bankers who guide its policies. 

Its depositors have entrusted to it their-funds in the 
knowledge that these would be safe beyond question, 
and furthermore would be a source of excellent profit 
to them. Interest is allowed on deposits. 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN BAKER, Pres. EDGAR L. MARSTON, 








Bank of Manhattan Co., N.Y. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, Pres. 
Seaboard Nat’! Bank, N. Y 
EQwin M. BULKLEY, 
mcer Trask & Co., + ¥. 
yak {ES G. hag Pres. 
Fourth Nat’! Bank, N. 
EDMUND C. CONV ERSE, 
President, N. Y. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, V. Pres. 
First Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
JAMES H. ECKELS, Pres. 
Commerc’! Nat. Bank, Chicago 
WALTER E. FREW, V¥. Pres. 
Corn Exchange Bank, N.Y. 
A. BARTON HEP ag RN, Pres. 
Chase Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, 
Second Vice Pres., N. Y. 
GATES W. McG ARRAH, Pres. 
Mechanics’ Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 


Blair & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
J.P. Morgan &Co., N.Y. 
WILLIAM H. PORTE R, 
Chemical Nat’! Bank, 
DANIEL G. REID, V. 

Liberty Nat’! Bank, 
EDWARD PF. SWINKE y, x 
First Nat’! Bank, KansasCity. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, 
Vice President, N. Y. 
GILBERT G. Nd og Hk V.Pres. 
Nat’! Park Ban 
EDWARD TOWNSEND Pres. 


even. 


Pres. 


Importers & Traders “7 Bank, N.Y. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, V. Pres. 
Chase Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 

SAMUEL 
Gallatin Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 

EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, Pres. 
First Nat’! Bank, Jersey City. 








OER TOR Pres. 








Inquiries are invited as to the Company’s functions 


as Executor, Administrator, and Guardian; as Fiscal 


Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations. 
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The vast majority of men and women who devote 
their lives to the amelioration of the afflicted use 
Ivory Soap in preference to anything else. 


Frequently, they go further—they insist that Ivory 
Soap, and none other, shall be used by their patients. 


They use Ivory Soap themselves and they recom- 
mend Ivory Soap to others because it is pure; because 
the quality is always the same; because it contains 
no “free” alkali; no coloring matter; no harmful 
ingredient of any kind. 


They sterilize their arms, hands and particularly their finger nails in a strong soiu- 
tion of Ivory Soap. And, in the same way—with Ivory Soap and water—they keep 
the sickroom and everything in it, including the patient, scrupulously clean. 


SEP ye 99445 Per Cent. Pure. 
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